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In our last article on this subject we used these words: 
‘Leaving the traditions of the Fathers behind us, we shall, in 
our next paper on the Apostolical Succession, examine, in 
detail and zn extenso, the arguments of its advocates drawn 
from Scripture. These arguments, if we are not greatly de- 
veived, are like the dogma they are adduced to bolster up and 
support — the empty phantoms of a duped imagination.’ This 
promise we now proceed to redeem. 

It is conceded, on all sides, that two orders of ministry — 
presbyters and deacons—are clearly recognized and set 
forth in the pages of the New Testament. But where, in 
these pages, do we find a bishop? This is ¢he question. This 
is the only point in controversy. Show us where Christ, or 
his Apostles, or any writer of the New Testament, has, either 
directly or indirectly, recognized the existence of a bishop, 
and we shall, once for all, surrender this great point and 


1 This valuable work has been republished in this country (as stated in 
our last), and may be easily procured. 
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retreat before our adversaries. But we want arguments, solid 
and substantial, not merely shams and shadows. 

It is easy to find the word Jishop in the New Testament, 
Hence, as we saw in our last article, great stress was laid on 
this mere word, or name, to make out the three orders — 
‘bishops, priests, and deacons.’ This mere word was petted, 
and patronized, and put forth as the crowning glory of the 
three orders; that is to say, during the dim twilight of this 
great controversy. But this argument from the name was, 
after much discussion, so clearly and so completely refuted, that 
the advocates of jure divino Episcopacy themselves became 
ashamed of it and beat an inglorious retreat, raising at the 
same time a prodigious clamor against the absurdity of all 
arguments about ‘names’! Leaving these, and all like shams 
and shadows, to their poor, sophistical adversaries, they — 
the masters of reason— will build on ‘facts alone.’ Let us 
look, then, at their facts. 

Before we come to this point, however, their great boasted 
stronghold at present, let us say a few words about the argu- 
ment from names. This argument may be good, or it may be 
bad. If it had not been good in the hands of those who 
opposed the jure divino scheme of Episcopacy, the advocates 
of that scheme would not have retreated before it, nor clam- 
ored so vociferously against the futility of all such arguments. 
In other words, they would not have ‘ changed their base,’ and 
fallen back on what they were pleased to consider an impreg- 
nable fortification of ‘ facts.’ 

They could find in the pages of the New Testament the 
expressions ‘ presbyters and deacons,’ ‘bishops and deacons,’ 
but they could no where discover the formula ‘ bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons.’ Hence they were sadly perplexed. If, 
indeed, this precious formula, which occurs so frequently in 
the post-apostolic fathers, could have been found only once in 
the pages of the New Testament, what light, what joy, it 
would have brought to their distressed minds! But they 
could not find it at all. Hence they had to fly, as they did, 
to ‘the Fathers of the first three centuries,’ in order to ascer- 
tain ‘ the genuine sense of Scripture.’ 
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Irenseus (about A. D. 180) was, as we have shown in our 
last article, their favorite Father. But have we not the Scrip- 
tures as well as Irenzeus had? and can we not read them for 
ourselves? The Book of Acts tells us (chap xx) that St. Paul 
called ‘the elders’ from Ephesus to Miletus, and that when 
they were come to him he addressed these ‘elders,’ or pres- 
byters, as ‘ bishops.’ Now, here we have a fact, the fact, 
namely, that the great inspired Apostle calls one and the same 
class of persons, first ‘elders’ and then ‘ bishops.’ What does 
this fact signify? It signifies, it seems to us, that ‘elders’ 
and ‘bishops’ are, in the language of Scripture, two names 
for one and the same class of persons. Nothing is, indeed, 
more common than such a use of language. Among our- 
selves, for example, the same class of persons are sometimes 
called ‘ preachers,’ sometimes ‘ pastors,’ and sometimes ‘ pres- 
byters,’ according to the relation in which they are viewed 
as standing to their flocks. The same person is called a 
‘preacher,’ a ‘pastor,’ or a ‘presbyter,’ according as he is 
viewed, in his relation to his flock, as a minister of the word, 
an overseer, or a ruler. In like manner, the same person was 
called in the primitive Church a ‘ bishop,’ when considered as 
one having a general oversight of his flock or congregation, 
for that was the primitive sense of the term dishop, and a 
‘presbyter,’ when viewed as one appointed to rule over them. 
As both terms were used interchangeably, so, in the course of 
time, they came to signify nearly, if not quite, one and the 
same thing. Both were looked upon, finally, as overseers, 
and both as rulers, as in fact they were. Be this as it may, 
it is so certain that it is now universally conceded that the 
terms bishop and presbyter, as used in the New Testament, 
denote precisely the same officer of the Church, or order of 
the Christian ministry. This is @ fact—a conceded fact — 
universally conceded by the advocates of jure divino Episco- 
pacy themselves. 

This fact stood in the way of the good St. Ireneus. What, 
then, will he do with it? Will he accept the fact, which is 
now so universally accepted by his most devout admirers and 
followers? Will he read Acts xx fairly, honestly, and give 
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us ‘the genuine sense of Scripture’? There it is; no one can 
mistake its plain meaning, unless he has a theory to support ; 
and, indeed, no one at the present day does mistake its mean- 
ing. After the ‘elders’ had come from Ephesus to Miletus, 
in obedience to the call of St. Paul, ‘he said unto them, Take 
heed therefore unto yourselves, and to feed the flock, over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you overseers,’ ézoxé- 
zoug — bishops. Now, what shall we do with this Scripture? 
Shall we read it for ourselves, or shall we go to Irenzenus for 
its ‘ genuine sense’? 

Trenzeus (A. D. 180) thus deals with this passage: ‘In Mi- 
leto convocatis Hpiscopis et Presbyteris qui evant ab Epheso 
et veliquis proximis civitatibus.’ (Lib. iii. I.) Though it is 
perfectly evident, from Acts xx, that St. Paul called presby- 
ters only to Miletus, yet Irenzeus makes him call both dishops 
and presbyters! And though not one word is said about any 
city but Ephesus, yet Irenzeus, in order to have more bishops 
than one, extends the call to Ephesus and the neighboring 
cities! The facts, as given in the sacred record, militate 
against the theory of Irenzeus, and, hence, he interpolates that 
record, and remodels its facts to suit his own notion! Whom 
shall we follow, then—St. Irenzeus or St. Paul? Shall we read 
and interpret for ourselves, or shall we choose, as our guide 
to ‘the genuine sense of Scripture,’ one who has, by ‘ the tra- 
ditions of men,’ so grossly and so glaringly corrupted the pure 
word of God? The truth is, that the early Fathers made quo- 
tations from the New Testament with a looseness, and laid on 
their glosses with a carelessness, which seem utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the idea that its language possessed any very great 
sacredness in their eyes. ‘They were not the fathers, they were 
the children, of the Church, as expositors of the divine record. 
The blundering of fifteen centuries, especially the blundering 
of the early Fathers, has demonstrated the necessity of a closer 
adherence to the word of God; and the learning, the training, 
and the progressive development of eighteen centuries, have 
furnished the Church with a glorious body of interpreters of 
Scripture, in comparison with whom ‘the early Fathers,’ as 
they are called, were little better than babies. 
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Fidelity is, however, the grand characteristic by which mod- 
ern interpreters of Scripture are distinguished. It requires no 
learning to teach us that the term presbyters does not mean 
‘bishops and presbyters,’ and that Ephesus does not mean 
‘Ephesus and the neighboring cities And if any one should 
at the present day take such liberties with the word of God 
as those taken by Irenzeus, he would be read out of ‘ the school 
of the prophets’ as worse than a worthless guide. Go to such 
a guide for the ‘genuine sense of Scripture’! Why, he would 
have us to believe that ‘presbyter’ means ‘presbyter and 
bishop,’ and that ‘Ephesus’ means ‘ Ephesus and the neighbor- 
ing cities’! Yet are we told by Bishop McIlvaine, and an in- 
numerable host besides, that as Irenzeus lived so near the time 
of the Apostles his knowledge respecting the hierarchy must 
have been more perfect than ours. Indeed, although he did 
live so near the time of the Apostles, his mind and imagina- 
tion were so filled with the infantile notions and crudities of 
an infant Church, that he could not even take in the obvious 
sense of the plainest language of Revelation — the sense now 
universally adopted as the true one. Orif he did take it in at 
times, and proclaim it to others, this was only to lose sight of 
it again amid the profound entanglements of tradition and the 
new-fangled notions of a transitional period in the history of 
the Church. If we want to know ‘the genuine sense of Scrip- 
ture’ we look, not into the semi-chaos of that period, but into 
the Scriptures themselves. 

These, we are told, are very dark, and that, without the aid 
of the Fathers, we shall lose our way therein, and fail to find 
the truth. Certainly, if we seek our own notions or fond con- 
ceits therein we shall find them very dark, and the longer we 
seek the darker they will become. But otherwise, far other- 
wise, if with a single eye we look there for God’s truth alone, 
being at all times as ready to sacrifice to that truth the most 
beautiful theory that ever charmed or fascinated the heart and 
imagination of man as Abraham was to offer up his only son 
Isaac. It is one thing, however, to propound fine theories, to 
make heroic resolutions in the service of truth, and quite an- 
other to reduce them to practice. Even Bishop Kip could 
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say: ‘It is the glory of our Church, that she refers everything 
to the decision of the Scriptures’;‘ but, after all, he relies 
upon St. Irenzeus more than he does upon St. Paul. His 
promise is very fair. ‘ Let us turn,’ he says, ‘ at once “ to the 
law and the testimony,” and make our first inquiry, What 
says the word of God? What do we learn from its pages with 
regard to the government of the Church which our Lord and 
his Apostles in their day established?’* In one word, What 
do we find in its pages with regard to bishops? This is the 
question. 

We certainly find the name béshops. From this it was in- 
ferred, at first, that those pages recognized the existence of 
bishops in the modern sense of the term. But when, after a 
severe struggle and long debate, this argument was exploded — 
so clearly exploded, indeed, that its very advocates were com- 
pelled to abandon it —a great outcry was raised against the 
argument from mere names. One of these champions ex- 
claims, Suppose the terms bishop and presbyter do signify 
the same thing in Scripture, who cares about the name? Or 
about an argument from the name? It is ‘literally good for 
nothing.’ It is‘too feeble to merit a serious reply.’ It is 
‘wretched sophistry ’—‘ the old and miserable sophistry of 
names.’ But suppose, on the contrary, that the names bishop 
and presbyter in Scripture had denoted different persons, had 
signified two different orders in the ministry, what would the 
champions of Episcopacy have then thought about the argu- 
ment from names? Would they have then deemed it ‘ liter- 
ally good for nothing’? Would they have then denounced 
it as ‘wretched sophistry ’— as ‘the old, miserable sophistry 
of names’? Whe does not know that, on the contrary, they 
would in such case have lauded and magnified the argument 
from names? The writer in question, and the whole chorus 
who joined with them, would have pronounced that a good, a 
glorious, an unanswerable argument for the divine original 
of Episcopacy. They stood by the argument from the names 
bishop and presbyter, in fact, as long as it would hold water, 
and fought for it as if it were the only ark of safety; but 


1 Double Witness, p. 36. 2 Ibid. 
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when they saw it so badly riddled that it must inevitably go 
to the bottom, then they abused it as if it had been guilty of 
all their own ‘ miserable sophistry of names.’ 

There are, it is true, bad arguments from names, but there 
are also good ones. Have we no rule or criterion, then, by 
which we may distinguish the good from the bad? Or must 
we continue to float along or scramble about with our adver- 
saries, pronouncing those bad which make against us, and 
those good which make in our favor? Is blind, arbitrary self- 
will to be our only guide, or is there any light in logic or rea- 
son to conduct us, safely and satisfactorily, through all this 
blind logomachy and confusion of our adversaries, and lead us 
up to the clear, unclouded sense of Scripture? Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, there is, through this dark wilderness of 
words, a perfectly clear and distinct path, if those who have 
eyes to see will only use them honestly. Let us see. Let us 
follow our opponents and see how they take leave of ‘the 
sophistry of names,’ and build their grand scheme on facts. 

The Scriptural facts, as they call them, on which they rely 
with the greatest confidence, are the unquestionable verities 
that Epaphroditus, Timothy, and Titus were bishops — the first 
of Philippi, the second of Ephesus, and the third of Crete. 
These facts lie at the foundation of their whole scheme. They 
constitute at once the corner-stone of the fabric and the key- 
stone of its all-supporting arch. Show ‘these facts,’ then, to 
be mere fictions, and that lofty fabric tumbles to its founda- 
tions and disappears amid the smoke of its own ruins. We 
shall, therefore, devote the remainder of this paper to an 
examination of these three ‘ unquestionable facts.’ 

Was Epaphroditus, then, the Bishop of Philippi? He is 
nowhere called the Bishop of Philippi. Indeed, if he had 
been expressly called in Scripture the Bishop of that city, this 
would not have proved that he was a bishop in the modern 
sense of the term. It would have proved, on the contrary, 
only that he was a presbyter ; inasmuch as, according to the 
usus loquendi of the age in which the Scriptures were com- 
posed, and according to the express usage of the Scriptures 
themselves, the term d¢shop signified neither more nor less 
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than a presbyter, and vce versa. But he is not even called a 
bishop, and hence there is, at this point at least, no founda. 
tion on which to erect ‘ the miserable sophistry of names.’ 

He is called, however, as we are told, an Apostle. It is 
asserted by Cyprian (the venerable nom de plume of the Rev. 
Frederick Beasley, Rector of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, New 
York,) that ‘the apostolic authority was manifestly communi- 
cated to Epaphroditus.’? But where, we ask, is the proof? 
‘St. Paul,’ says Cyprian, ‘in his Epistle to the Philippians, 
ii. 25, calls him the apostle to the Philippians.’ He adds: 
‘ And Theodoret, upon this place, gives the reason why Epa- 
phroditus is called the apostle to the Philippians. ‘“ He was en- 
trusted with the Episcopal government, as being their bishop.” 
But these are parts of Scripture on which the advocates of 
Episcopacy place the least reliance.’? 

Now Cyprian, be it observed and remembered, is one of 
the very writers whom we have quoted as being so very elo- 
quent against the ‘ miserable sophistry of names.’ Yet, as we 
shall soon see, the above argument is one of the most misera- 
ble instances of word jugglery that has ever been invented by 
the brain of man. Cyprian, in the first place, introduces two 
words into the passage quoted from St. Paul which do not 
occur in the original. ‘St. Paul,’ says he, calls Epaphroditus 
the apostle to the Philippians.’ St. Paul does no such thing. 
In order to force, or forge, an argument in favor of Episcopacy, 
Cyprian introduces into the extract from St. Paul the two 
words above italicized, the and to. This is worthy of Irenzus, 
or Theodoret; it is a disgrace to the exegesis, not to say to the 
honesty, of the nineteenth century. It is an argument founded, 
not upon ‘ the facts’ of Scripture, but only upon ‘ the murder 
of a text.’ There is no obscurity whatever and no difficulty 
in the above passage as given by St. Paul himself, that is, to 

1 Cyprian, No. iii, Collec., p. 72. The writings of Cyprian appear in 
‘A Collection of Essays on the subject of Episcopaey, which originally 
appeared in the Albany Centinel, and which were principally ascribed to the 
Rey. Dr. Linn, the Rev. Frederick Beasley, and Mr. (afterward the Rev.) 


Thomas G. How; with additional notes and remarks.’ 8vo, pp. 210. New 
York: T. & J. Swords. 1806. 


2 Ibid. 
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any one who is really in search of light, and so lives above the 
low region of lies. 

There is, as every cultivated mind is aware, no greater 
source of error and confusion, darkness and perplexity, than 
the ambiguities of language. Hence, when any writer em- 
ploys an ambiguous word he will take the pains to let it be 
seen in what sense it is used by him; that is, if he is honest, 
and wishes his meaning to be clearly understood. St. Paul, 
in the instance before us, has certainly taken this pains, and, 
consequently, his meaning, if fairly looked at, is as clear as a 
sunbeam. It is only darkened by the obliquity of Dr. Beas- 
ley’s eye. Let us look and see if this be not so. 

The term apostle has two meanings. In one of its senses 
it signifies ‘one sent forth.’ Thus, in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary, we have ‘ ApostLE (dzdarodo¢, one sent forth).’? In this 
sense of the word any ‘one sent forth,’ any messenger, is an 
apostle. Dean Alford, by whom this article was written, adds, 
that Apostle is ‘the official name, in the N. T., originally of 
those Twelve of the disciples whom Jesus chose, to send forth 
first to preach the gospel, and to be with Him during the 
course of his ministry on earth.’ .... The word also ap- 
pears,’ he continues, ‘to have been used in a non-official sense, 
to designate a much wider circle of Christian messengers and 
teachers (See 2 Cor. viii. 23; PAdd. ii. 25).’? It was, indeed, 
used then, as it is used now, to designate any and every sort 
of messenger and advocate. M. de Tocqueville says, that Mr. 
Jefferson was ‘the greatest apostle of liberty the world has 
ever sent forth’; but he surely did not mean by this that Mr. 
J. was one of the Apostles of Christ. That the word has these 
two meanings or significations will not be denied, for the fact 
is recognized by all of our lexicographers, whether ancient or 
modern. Thus says Worcester: ‘ Apostle, n. [Gr. dzoatodog, 
a messenger; dzooteddw, to send forth; L. apostolus.] Liter- 
ally, a person sent by another, a messenger, a missionary — 


1 By ‘the low region of lies’ we here mean the atmosphere of prejudice 
and passion, the dark region, the under-stratun of thought and feeling, in 
which most men live, and move, and have their being. How few, alas! ever 
rise into the region of pure thought. 
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applied especially to one of the Twelve deputed by Christ.’ 
Every one, no less than Dr. Worcester, admits this to be the 
limited, or restricted, and official sense of the word apostle. 

The only question is, in which of these two senses does St. 
Paul use the word apostle in Phil. ii. 25% Dean Alford, as 
we have already seen, refers to Phil. ii. 25 as an illustration 
of the loose, popular, and general sense of the term, in which 
it designates a ‘messenger’ merely. Now, who has blundered 
in this case—- the learned Dean of Canterbury, or Dr. Beasley, 
of Albany? The forty-seven, by whom our English Version 
was given to the world, are in the same scale with the Dean; 
for, in their translation, the dzoorojo¢g in Phil. ii. 25 is ren- 
dered by the word messenger. Though Episcopalians all, they 
seem not to have dreamed that Epaphroditus, the apostle there 
spoken of, was anything more than a simple ‘ messenger.’ 
These high authorities would, in our humble opinion, out- 
weigh a million of Beasley’s, plus all who have joined with 
him in the mistranslation, the gross perversion, and even the 
corruption, of Phil. ii. 25. If, instead of corrupting this text, 
so as to make it read ‘the apostle ¢o the Philippians,’ he had 
fairly and honestly looked at the facts of the case, his difficulty 
would have vanished. Or, more correctly speaking, his fondly- 
cherished darkness would have disappeared, and let in the light 
of truth upon his mind. 

To see this, beyond a doubt, it is only necessary to look at the 
Facts of the case. Epaphroditus had been sent from the gener- 
ous Philippians to Rome, provided with gifts for the relief of 
St. Paul; and feeling, in consequence of a dangerous illness 
brought on by his arduous labors in that city, a strong desire 
and longing to return home, the Apostle determined to com- 
ply with his wishes. Accordingly, he sent back thea messen- 
ger, making him, at the same time, the bearer of the Epistle to 
the Philippians. ‘I trust in the Lord Jesus,’ says St. Paul, ‘to 
send Timotheus shortly unto you, that I also may be of good 
comfort, when I know your state. For I have no man like- 
minded, and who will naturally care for your state [ not even 
Epaphroditus]. . . .. Him, therefore, I hope to send pres- 
ently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me. But I trust 
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in the Lord that I myself shall come shortly. Yet I suppose 
it necessary to send to you Epaphroditus, my brother, and com- 
panion in labor, and fellow-soldier, but your messenger, and 
he that ministered to my wants.’ Thus, from this passage 
itself, it is clear that St. Paul did not speak of Epaphroditus 
as his ‘ apostle to the Philippians,’ but only as their messenger 
to him, through whom they had ministered to his wants. In 
the sacred text, Epaphroditus is simply ‘your messenger ’— 
one whom the Philippians had sent to minister to St. Paul’s 
wants. In the version, or rather in the perversion, of Dr. 
Beasley, and other champions of jure divino Episcopacy, he 
is transformed, not to say transfigured, into ‘the apostle’ of 
Christ ‘zo the Philippians’! Now, is not this, we ask, ‘the 
miserable sophistry of names’ with a vengeance? The name 
is first taken from the connection in which it stands, separated 
from the facts of the case by which its true meaning is ren- 
dered perfectly obvious, and then, by the addition of two 
words not to be found in the original, this humble messenger 
of the Philippians is transmuted and raised to the college of 
the Apostles! He is no longer ‘ your messenger, and he that 
ministered to my wants’; he is ‘the apostle’ of Christ Jesus 
‘to the Philippians.’ When and where did Christ make him 
an apostle? He was the messenger of the Philippians to 
Paul. But did that make him an apostle of Christ? He was, 
also, at his own urgent solicitation and request, a messen- 
ger of Paul to the Philippians, and the bearer of his Epistle 
to them. But did that make him an apostle of Christ? If 
not, by whom, then, and how, was he made an apostle? By 
whom, indeed, if not by Beasley, How, Chapin, Kip, and 
others, who, unable to find a bishop in the New Testament, 
have ingeniously manufactured one out of a simple messenger, 
under the name of apostle, and sent him forth as the illustri- 
ous predecessor of a long line of similar shams? And how 
have they manufactured him, if not by ‘a sophistry of names,’ 
or blind jugglery of words, unsurpassed in the annals of Bibli- 
eal criticism ? 

This wonderful creation of modern science is the more 
remarkable, because the early traditions of the Church, pro- 
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lific as they were in such inventions, did not regard Epaphro- 
ditus as the Bishop of Philippi. Even Dr. Chapin, the great 
hunter of traditions, has not found one to the effect that 
Epaphroditus was the Bishop of Philippi. He appeals ‘to 
antiquity,’ it is true, but, after all his fishing in the sea of 
tradition, his drag net brings out only one witness to his dar- 
ling theory, and that one witness is Theodoret, who belongs 
to the fifth century. Now, one witness, we insist, can no more 
make a tradition than one swallow can make asummer. The 
first, second, third, and fourth centuries are silent as to any 
Episcopal connection of Epaphroditus with the See of Philippi. 
How did it happen, then, that Theodoret, in the fifth century, 
was the first to discover this most interesting ‘fact’? Did he 
learn it from tradition? No; there was no such tradition, 
and Theodoret pretended to no such source of information. 
He learned ‘ this fact,’ as it is called, precisely as it was after- 
ward learned by Beasley, Kip, Chapin, and others; that is, by 
first assuming that St. Paul in Phil. ii. 25 calls Epaphroditus 
the apostle to the Philippians, and then concluding that he 
called him their apostle ‘ because he was their bishop.’ (Cha- 
pin, p. 179.) Thus, it the absence of all tradition and historic 
information, he reasoned from a grossly perverted and misun- 
derstood text; and he reasoned no better than others under the 
same influence have done after him. We have, no less than 
Theodoret had, the words of Phil. ii. 25; and, if we may be 
permitted to decide for ourselves, we infinitely prefer the obvi- 
ous sense assigned to them by the forty-seven translators of 
our common English version to the false gloss of Theodoret. 
There seems to have been so little foundation for ‘the fact, 
indeed, that Epaphroditus was the Bishop of Philippi, that 
the traditions of the early Church indulged in so wild a dream. 
According to that tradition, Erastus, not Epaphroditus, ‘ was 
the first bishop’ of the Philippians.’ 

But suppose that Epaphroditus was an apostle, does it fol- 
low, therefore, that he was a bishop? By no means. Jerome 
is quoted, by Dr. Chapin, to show that Epaphroditus was the 
apostle to the Philippians. But he did not, and he could not, 


1 See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, p. 2494. ‘The Epistle to the Philippians. 
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thence infer that Epaphroditus was their bishop; for, as we 
have already seen, Jerome maintains that in the time of the 
Apostles there were no bishops, in the modern sense of the term, 
and that such bishops were afterward introduced ‘ by the cus- 
tom of the Church.’! But if there were no bishops, properly 
so-called, in the time of the Apostles, then Epaphroditus was 
not the Bishop of the Philippians when St. Paul wrote his 
Epistle to them. 

In fact, during the age of the Apostles, there was no such 
thing as a diocese or a diocesan bishop. If there is any truth 
in history, or any means of arriving at that truth, then ¢his 
fact is established by the work of Sir Peter King, afterward 
the Lord High Chancellor of England, and by the Zrenicum 
of Bishop Stillingfleet. We might as well look, indeed, for a 
modern man of war before the compass or gunpowder was 
invented, or the use of steam was known, as to search the 
history of the Apostolical era for a diocese or diocesan bishop. 
The thing did not exist. The Church at Philippi was not a 
diocese,? and, even if it was, Epaphroditus was not its dio- 
cesan. 

Unable to find a bishop, our opponents manufacture an 
apostle and then make him into a bishop. But is this logic, 
or is it legerdermain? St. Paul was the apostle to the Gen- 
tiles. Was he, therefore the bishop of the Gentiles? Does it 
follow from the fact that he was the apostle to the Gentiles, 
that the Gentile world was one grand diocese, and that he 
was its bishop? If not, then it does not follow from the fact 
(supposing it to be a fact) that Epaphroditus was the apostle 
to Philippi— that he was the bishop of the Philippians. The 
whole argument breaks down utterly. The premise is forged, 
the conclusion is forced. Both are false. 

By the same kind of logic, if logic it may be called, it were 
easy to prove that St. Paul was the diocesan bishop of the 
Church of Corinth. For his own words to the Christians of 
Corinth are: ‘If I be not an apostle unto others, yet doubt- 


1 See first article on ‘ Apostolical Succession, Southern Review for July, 
1872. 


2 See Smith’s Bible Dictionary, Art. Philippi. 
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less am I to you: for the seal of mine apostleship are ye in the 
Lord.’ Now, do these words prove that St. Paul, ‘ the apostle 
to Corinth,’ was the diocesan bishop of that portion of the 
Lord’s vineyard ?— that he was the permanently resident bishop 
of that city? No one will, for a moment, entertain so mani- 
fest and glaring an absurdity. How can it, then, with the 
least show of reason or consistency, be pretended that be 
“ eause Epaphroditus was ‘the apostle ¢o the Philippians’ (sup- 
posing that to be a fact), he was, therefore, their diocesan 
bishop, or a bishop in the modern sense of the word? The 
great Apostle was either no bishop at all, or else he was the 
bishop of Corinth, the bishop of Philippi, the bishop of Rome, 
as well as of many other cities. But if his being an apostle 
to a city did not make him its bishop, how could the fact, 
whether real or imaginary, that Epaphroditus was ‘ the apostle 
to Philippi’ make him its bishop? We appeal to the candid 
and impartial reader, if in such reasoning there is the order, or 
the consistency, or the light, which ought to exist, and which 
usually does exist, in the logic of simple, sincere, and honest 
inquirers after truth ? 

We might here, we think, safely dismiss the case of Epaphro- 
ditus. But, to make clean work with this mannfactured 
bishop, we shall examine, in conclusion, the several arguments 
of Dr. Chapin, which leave no ‘reasonable doubt’ of ‘ the fact’ 
that he was the veritable and worthy successor of some one of 
the Apostles as the bishop of Philippi. Of which one? As 
he was ‘the apostle ¢o Philippi,’ must we not conclude, of 
course, that he was his own successor? St. Paul, too, it must 
be admitted, was an apostle to Philippi. But, then, it would 
hardly be fair to conclude that Epaphroditus would get into 
the shoes of the great Apostle before he had got out of them, 
or consent to become his successor before he died. These 
are, however, very small difficulties. We must leave them 
behind us and go forth to meet Dr. Chapin, whose arguments, 
huge and gigantic, are looming up before us, and threaten to | 
extinguish all ‘ reasonable doubt’ as to ‘the fact’ that Epa- 
phroditus was the Bishop of Philippi, and tu bind us with the 
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chains of inevitable conviction. We shall take them as they 
come, one by one, in due order. 

1. Dr. Chapin insists that the authority of the forty-seven 
translators of our common version is in favor of the fact that 
Epaphroditus was an apostle. However incredible this state- 
ment may seem, it is literally true. That translation says, 
not that Epaphroditus was ‘ the apostle ¢o the Philippians,’ but 
only that he was their ‘ messenger, and he that ministered to 
[St. Paul’s] wants.’ ‘ Your messenger’ that came and ‘ minis- 
tered to my wants.’ Yet, directly in the face of this, Dr. 
Chapin boldly claims their authority in favor of the fact, that 
Epaphroditus was not ‘the messenger’ of the Philippians to 
St. Paul, but ‘the apostle ¢o the Philippians.’ How does he 
show this? By the use of common sense, or any of the known 
rules of interpretation? No. On the contrary, he looks away 
from their translation itself, and settles the whole question of 
their authority by the use of a little arithmetic. Is it possi- 
ble? It is not only possible, it is a@ fact. Is not the author, 
then, a fool? No, gentle reader, he is no fool; he is merely 
an advocate of jure dwino Episcopacy. His book was pre- 
sented to us by a learned Bishop, as one of the most unan- 
swerable arguments ever written; and it is, perhaps, as good 
as any other ever written on the same side of the same ques- 
tion. Let us see, then, how he performs this wonderful feat 
of arithmetical logic. 

‘The word Apostolos,’ says he, ‘is used in fifty-four places, 
and in fifty-one of them is rendered apostle.’ (p. 176.) Why, 
then, is it not rendered apostle in the other three places? Thus, 
our author has their authority in his favor by the immense 
majority of fifty-one to three! O most learned scribe! Truly 
thou dost know that ‘ figures cannot lie,’ and that they are the 
infallible touch-stone to bring out the genuine ‘sense of Scrip- 
ture.” A young man once said to one of ‘ the forty-seven,’ that 
there are three reasons why they should have given a different 
translation to a certain passage of Holy Writ. ‘My young 
friend, replied the learned translator, ‘we considered your 
“three reasons,” but there were thirteen reasons in favor of . 
the translation adopted by us.’ We doubt if the reasen 
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assigned by Dr. Chapin ever occurred to any one of the forty- 
seven translators of the Bible. 

If it had been suggested to any one of them, we can easily 
conceive his reply. My learned friend, he might have well 
said, we do not use your arithmetic to determine the sense of 
any particular passage of Holy Writ. We look at the passage 
itself, and, by means of the ordinary rules of interpretation, 
and a little common sense, we endeavor to ascertain the sense 
in which its words are actually used. We are all Episcopa- 
lians, and are, therefore, not at all frightened by the term 
apostle, or bishop; but as these words have more meanings 
than one, so we are bound to ascertain, if possible, the sense 
in which they are used in each particular passage in which 
they occur. When the word dzoarojoc is evidently used in its 
general sense of a messenger, then we render it by the term 
messenger, in. spite of all our predilections in favor of apostles or 
bishops. We are searching, not for the existence of prelates, 
but for ‘the genuine sense of Scripture,’ and therefore we 
called the messenger of the Philippians to St. Paul ‘ your mes- 
senger,’ meaning the messenger of the Philippians, and not 
‘ the apostle’ of Christ ‘ ¢o the Philippians.’ We found no an- 
thority whatever in the word of God for those particles the 
and zo, and dared not trifle with that word, or corrupt it by 
interpolations of our own, in order to support a theory. You 
say that ‘ Epaphroditus is called the apostle of the Philippians.’ 
(See p. 175.) But we are not partizans; we are the transla- 
tors of God’s holy word. 

We do not know what Dr. Chapin would have done under 
such circumstances, but we, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
would have sneaked off with our arithmetic long before the 
reply was at an end. If, indeed, any one idea is more ab- 
surd than all others, it is this of appealing from the sense 
of an ambiguous word, as used in one passage, to the sense in 
which it is used in the majority of instances. If such a rule 
is to prevail, then every word, however ambiguous, will be 
allowed to have only one meaning, and the whole Scriptures 
will have to be recast in the mould of Dr. Chapin’s arith- 
metic. 
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In spite of Dr. Chapin’s arithmetic, and the nonsense of its 
application to Scripture, a glimmering of common sense forces 
itself into his views of the passage under consideration. As in 
fifty-one places out of fifty-four the term in question is ren- 
dered apostle, so,‘in order to justify a different translation,’ 
says he, ‘it must clearly appear from the sense that an apos- 
tle, in his official character, could not have been meant.’ Now, 
this is precisely what does appear, and it was for this reason, 
no doubt, that the forty-seven translators refused to see in the 
simple messenger of the Philippians to St. Paul, ‘ the apostle’ 
of Christ ‘¢o the Philippians,’ acting in his ‘ official character.’ 
‘That Epaphroditus,’ continues Dr. Chapin, ‘ was a messenger 
and ambassador from the Church of Philippi, the narrative 
determines. Was he anything more?’ That Epaphroditus 
was ‘a messenger from the Church of Philippi,’ the narrative 
determines, and this is all it does determine. As for the word 
ambassador, that is slipped in by Dr. Chapin himself, and ¢tali- 
cized. There is not the shadow of a foundation for it in the 
original. He seeks, however, to justify this interpolation by 
his logic. ‘By an examination of the narrative,’ says he, 
‘we shall find the following circumstances in favor of the apos- 
tleship of Epaphroditus.’ This brings us to his second argu- 
ment. 

2. ‘Notwithstanding the eminence of St. Paul, and the near 
relation he bore to the Church at Philippi, he supposed it 
more necessary to send Epaphroditus to them than to send his 
tried and beloved son Timothy, or more necessary, even, than 
to go himself.’ (p. 177.) Z7rgo, Ephaphroditus was their 
bishop. A very strange blunder this. St. Paul does not say 
‘more necessary,’ he merely says ‘necessary.’ ‘I suppose it 
necessary to send to you Epaphroditus.’ Why? Because, as 
we learn from the Epistle itself, as well as from every account 
of the Epistle, that it was written by St. Paul while he was a 
prisoner at Rome, and could not possibly go to the Philip- 
pians himself until after his release. This is a sufficient rea- 
son, one would suppose, why he deemed it necessary to send 
Epaphroditus instead of going himself, without resorting to 
the hypothesis that the former was their apostle and bishop. 

2 
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As to his ‘beloved son Timothy,’ St. Paul evidently sup. 
posed that it would have been better to send him to the 
Philippians than to send Epaphroditus, if he could have done 
so. (See verses 20, 21, and 22.) “Him, therefore’ (as being 
better adapted to such a mission than all others), ‘I hope to 
send presently, so soon as I shall see how it will go with me, 
that is, with the prisoner Paul. That is, if we may judge 
from his own words, St. Paul would have sent Timothy, ‘his 
beloved son,’ instead of Epaphroditus, but he needed his ser. 
vices during his confinement at that time. Hence, he found 
it necessary to.send Epaphroditus; and this necessity, we are 
gravely told, proves that Epaphroditus was their bishop! If 
the passage proves anything, it proves that Timothy, and not 
Epaphroditus, was the bishop of Philippi; ‘ for,’ says the Apos- 
tle, ‘I have no man like-minded who will naturally care for 
your state.’. (v. 20.) But, in spite of this superior fitness of 
Timothy, St. Paul retained him at Rome until he should see 
how it would go with himself as a prisoner, ‘I hope to send 
him presently.’ Then, according to the logic of Dr. Chapin, 
the Philippians would have two bishops! Nay, as St. Paul 
hoped to be released from prison ere long, and to go himself 
to the beloved Philippians, so they were in a fair way to have 
three bishops! 

3. ‘If Epaphroditus were merely a delegate or messenger 
of the Church in Philippi, it is not easy to conceive why his 
presence was more necessary in that Church than that of Paul 
or Timothy. History gives no account of any preéminence of 
this man that will account for the application of this language 
to him, unless he was, in an official sense, thee apostle, the 
highest officer and ruler of the Church in Philippi.’ (p. 177.) 
This argument is the same as the last, and has, therefore, 
already been answered. St. Paul was in prison and could not 
go himself; Timothy was then needed by him at Rome, and 
could not be sent at once; hence it was necessary to send Epa- 
phroditus. Behold, then, the conclusive proof, the unanswerable 
demonstration, that Epaphroditus was the bishop of Philippi! 

4, ‘The anxiety by Epaphroditus while sick is such as sup- 
poses ties of no ordinary kind binding him to that place. 
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“He longed for you all,” that is, he earnestly desired to see 
you all. It will be difficult to imagine any motive which 
could operate thus strongly upon his mind, if he were merely 
a messenger of the Church; but if he were their apostle, how 
intense must have been his anxiety for them.’ (p. 178.) Mar- 
vellous argument! Epaphroditus is at Rome, in a foreign 
and a strange city; he has overworked himself in the service 
of St. Paul and the Gospel ; ‘he was,’ in consequence thereof, 
‘sick nigh unto death’; he longs to return home to the bosom 
of his friends, perhaps to his wife and children. Hence, it is 
gravely inferred that he must have been the bishop of Phil- 
ippi! Otherwise it. will be impossible to comprehend this 
‘earnest desire,’ on the part of a sick man in a foreign city, 
to see his bosom friends, and to return home. We will not 
condescend to answer this argument, as it is called, until it 
be shown that no one but a bishop can have natural affec- 
tions. The next argument is, if possible, still more won- 
derful. 

5. ‘That Epaphroditus was more than simply a member of 
the Church in Philippi, before he went to bear their alms to 
Paul’, seems probable from the active part he took in procur- 
ing them. “He spared not his life to supply me with the 
service which was lacking on your part,” is the strong lan- 
guage of St. Paul.’ True, this is the strong language of St. 
Paul, but it relates, as we had supposed was well-known to all 
students of the Bible, not to the labors of Epaphroditus at 
Philippi, but to his services in Rome. Hence, if this lan- 
guage proves anything to the purpose, it proves that Epaphro- 
ditus was the bishop of Rome, and not the bishop of Philippi. 
If the advocates of jure divino Episcopacy would search the 
Scriptures for bishops less, and for truth more, they would not 
fall into such egregious and disgraceful blunders. 

But suppose this argument did prove that Epaphroditus 
was, probably, ‘more than a simple member of the Church in 
Philippi,’ does it follow that he was their apostle, or bishop ? 
Did none but apostles, or bishops, collect and distribute the 
alms of the Church? And must Epaphroditus be pronounced 
a bishop, a successor of the Apostles, merely because he was 
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the bearer of ‘alms to Paul’? We have some indistinct recol- 
lection, indeed, of having read somewhere — was it in the 
Acts of the Apostles ?— that deacons were appointed for this 
very purpose, the distribution of alms, in order that the Apos- 
tles might give themselves ‘continually to prayer and to 
the ministry of the word.’ If we are not mistaken, it would 
be easier to find some such passage somewhere in the New 
Testament than it would be to find a bishop in its pages. 

6. ‘The language of the Apostle,’ says Dr. Chapin, ‘ describes 
an office similar to that which he held himself, calling him 
“my brother and companion in labor, my fellow-soldier,” 
(Phil. ii. 25), and “a true yoke-fellow,” (Phil. iv. 3), epithets 
which could not, with any propriety, be applied to a person 
not associated in office with the Apostle.’ (p. 178.) (The 
italics are his.) People’s notions differ very much on the sub- 
ject of propriety. St. Paul saw no impropriety in calling 
Onesimus, the converted slave, ‘a brother beloved, specially 
to me.” Again, in the opening of the Epistle to Philemon, he 
says: ‘Paul, a prisoner of Jesus Christ, and Timothy our 
brother, unto Philemon our dearly beloved, and fellow-laborer, 
and to our beloved Apphia, and Archippus our fellow-soldier, 
and to the Church in thy house.’ He concludes this Epistle, 
too, with a salutation from ‘ Marcus, Aristarchus, Demas, Lucas, 
my fellow-laborers. Now, were these apostles? If such lan- 
guage, indeed, is any evidence of apostieship, then are apos- 
tles scattered over the writings of St. Paul ‘as plenty as 
blackberries.’ Every sincere disciple of Christ was a brother 
beloved, specially to him; and every member ot the great 
army of confessors and martyrs, by which he was surrounded, 
was his ‘fellow-soldier.’ No little, miserable, mean, pent-up 
Utica confined his charities. All Christian men, all true 
believers in Christ, were his brethren, his fellow-laborers, and 
his fellow-soldiers of the Cross. We have only one favor to 
ask of Dr. Chapin, and that is, that he would just be so good 
as to stand out of the light of the glorious Gospel with his 
proprieties. The Saviour of the world himself did not hesi- 
tate to say, ‘that whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
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which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother.’ 

But, in order to complete his argument, our author assumes 
that St. Paul, in Phil. iv. 3, addressed Epaphroditus as ‘a true 
yoke-fellow.”? Now, as these words are found in the Epistle 
to the Philippians, it is evident that they must have been ad- 
dressed to some one at Philippi, and not to Epaphroditus, 
who was with St. Paul in Rome at the time it was written. 
Letters are usually addressed to the absent, not to the present. 
The words of St. Paul are: ‘I beseech Euodias, and beseech 
Syntyche, that they be of the same mind in the Lord. And 
I entreat thee also, true yoke-fellows, help those women which 
labored with me in the gospel,’ ete. Some commentators, be- 
lieving that St. Paul was married, suppose that these words 
were addressed to his wife, whom he entreated to help to recon- 
cile the differences between Euodias and Syntyche, and to 
bring them to ‘the same mind in the Lord.’ This, accord- 
ing to Eusebius, Lib. 5, xxvii, was the belief of the ancients, 
and herein they have been followed by some moderns, who 
suppose that St. Paul addressed his wife as ‘ true yoke-fellow.’ 
Beza, following Theophylact, advances the opinion that this 
yoke-fellow was the husband either of Euodias or of Syntyche. 
Dr. Macknight gives it as his opinion, ‘that the husband of 
one of these women was meant here, and that he is called true 
yoke-fellow on account of his exalted character as a husband.’ 
Some believe one thing and some another. But to assume, 
as Dr. Chapin does, that the words in question were addressed, 
not to any person in Philippi, but to Epaphroditus present 
with Paul in Rome, does seem to us the very height of ab- 
surdity. It is on the pinnacle of this absurdity that he plants 
his argument to prove that the person thus addressed was, not 
anybody’s wife, nor anybody’s husband, nor anybody’s connec- 
tion of any other kind, but a fellow-apostle of St. Paul 
himself! If St. Paul really meant to call Epaphroditus his 
fellow-apostle, what a pity he used such dark, doubtful, and 
enigmatical expressions to convey such all-important informa- 
tion! What searchings, what sorrows, what gropings in the 
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dark, would one plain word have saved the whole world of 
jure divino prelatists ! 

We have not, as yet, noticed Dr. Chapin’s seventh argu- 
ment, because it is based on the supposition that Timothy was 
the bishop of Ephesus, and Titus the bishop of Crete—a suppo- 
sition which we shall presently examine and search to the bot- 
tom. In the meantime we congratulate our Episcopal friends 
of the jure divino school on the very satisfactory conclusion 
at which their great champion arrives. Having completed 
his seven arguments, he winds up with the grand conclusion, 
that there ‘can be no reasonable doubt’ as to ‘the capacity 
in which Epaphroditus visited St. Paul.’ We entertain no 
doubt whatever on the subject. 

But in reading the arguments of Dr. Chapin, we do enter- 
tain ‘a reasonable doubt’ whether they were framed with a 
view to convince any one, or only to keep in countenance those 
who are already convinced. They may, perhaps, serve to sat- 
isfy the predetermined partizans of jure divino Prelacy, espe- 
cially if, as usual, they refuse to read replies to them; but, be- 
yond this, they are good for just exactly nothing. Dr. Chapin 
seems, indeed, to have multiplied his arguments on the prin- 
ciple of a certain lawyer, who, having put in sixteen pleas, 
and having argued each one of them to the court, wound up 
with an expression of the hope, that if the judge should con- 
sider each plea bad, he would regard them altogether as suf- 
ficient to make one quel plea. But in reality snch arguments, 
however numerous, cannot fail to injure the cause they are 
brought to support, at least in the estimation of all reading 
and thinking men. In justice to Dr. Chapin, however, we 
will say that they are as good arguments as we have ever seen 
to prove that Epaphroditus was the bishop of Philippi. 

He has produced seven reasons against the common transla- 
tion of Phil. ii. 25. It would be easy to produce seventeen 
reasons in its favor. But our readers are, we have no doubt, 
already sufficiently satisfied, and will, therefore, readily ex- 
cuse us from so tedious a work of supererogation. Hence, with- 
out further delay, we pass on to the consideration of the cases 
of Timothy and Titus. 
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It is all important, if we would think clearly and reason 
accurately, to bear in mind, at all times, the exact point in 
dispute. The proposition, then, that Timothy and Titus be- 
came, after the time of the Apostles, the bishops of Ephesus 
and Crete, we are not at all concerned to deny. We believe, 
indeed, with Jerome, Augustine, and a host of other great 
Episcopalians, that, after the Apostles were laid. asleep, the 
oftice of bishop, as a superior order of the ministry to presby- 
ters, was introduced ‘ by the custom of the Church.’ Hence, 
if Timothy and Titus were made bishops, after the death of 
the Apostles, ‘by the custom of the Church,’ this does not 
affect any proposition or doctrine maintained by us. The 
only question is this, Were they made diocesan bishops by 
St. Paul himself? This point, as our adversaries themselves 
have well said, ‘2s a question of fact, to be determined by a 
sound interpretation of the sacred volume.’ 

‘It is asserted that Timothy and Titus were each appointed, 
by St. Paul, to the permanent and fixed superintendency of a 
large diocese — the former at Ephesus, the latter at Crete; and 
that, consequently, they were no other than divinely-appointed 
diocesan bishops.’ This we deny. The issue is fairly joined, 
and we proceed at once to consider the proofs or arguments of 
those who maintain the affirmative. 

It is urged, with the utmost confidence, that the authority 
with which St. Paul invested Timothy and Titus over the 
Churches at Ephesus and Crete constituted them bishops of 
those dioceses. But the adherents of this doctrine, or fact, do 
not stick to ‘ the sacred record.’ On the contrary, in spite of 
all we can say or do, they will plunge into the darkness of 
tradition. Dr. Chapin, especially, overwhelmns us with the 
authority of ‘all antiquity? Thus he says: ‘All antiquity 
testifies to the fact, that Titus was ordained bishop of Crete 
by St. Paul. Thus Eusebips, out of the records of the Church, 
tells us, that “Titus was appointed over the Churches in 
Crete,” Lib. iii. 4, and Chrysostom, and Theodoret, and Jer- 
ome, and the Apostolical Constitutions, tell us the same 
thing, adding, that he was ordained by St. Paul.’ (p. 173.) 


1 Mr. How: Collections, p. —. 
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. ‘Timothy, also, is said by the ancients to have been 
ordained by St. Paul the first bishop of Ephesus, which some 
say was the metropolitan Church of Asia Minor.’ (p. 173.) 
In like manner, Mr. How says, ‘the ancients, who speak on 
this subject, unanimously represent Timothy as the first bishop 
of Ephesus. What says Eusebius? ‘ He was the first bishop 
of the province or diocese of Ephesus.” Eccl. Hist. Lib. iii, 
chap. 4.21 Cyprian is equally explicit. ‘We jind that the 
united voice of ancient writers declare him (Titus) to have 
been the first bishop of Crete. Eusebius informs us “ that he 
received Episcopal authority over the Church of Crete.” So 
says Theodoret, St. Chrysostom, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose.’? 
In the above extracts we have emphasized the passages by 
which (we suppose unintentionally) the testimony of history 
has been corrupted and wonderfully adapted to support a fore- 
gone conclusion. The facts thus inserted into history, how- 
ever, are insignificant when compared with those bearing on 
the great issue which have been omitted by these writers. 
Surely, if we may judge from their carelessness, they could not 
have expected, when they made such professed extracts, that 
they would have been followed by any other writer and sifted. 
We will sift them a little. 

The authority of ‘all antiquity’ is truly very grand and im- 
posing. It sounds like the roar of Niagara. But the two 
things are alike only in sound. We have been all the way 
under the waters of Niagara,’ walking, amid ice and snow, 
along the narrow brink of the awful precipice below, and we 
found that the thunders of the dark abyss at its base lost none 
of the delight of their terrors. We have, also, been through 
this cataract of words, and the substance, instead of answering 
to the sound, vanished in sheer mist and air. So great are the 
shams which are practiced on the children of men. 

All antiquity! The simple truth is, that, during the first, 
the second, and the third centuries, there is not a single writer 
who alludes to the fact, or the rumor, that Timothy or Titus 
was a bishop. All the writers of these three centuries are pro- 


1 Collec., p. 81. 2 Ibid., pp. 64, 65. 
3 That is, as far as there was a way. 
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foundly silent on the subject of the bishoprics of Timothy and 
Titus. How strange, how wonderful, if those illustrious com- 
panions of St. Paul, and champions of the Cross, were really 
the well-known bishops of Ephesus and Crete! 

Eusebius, in the fourth century, is the first writer who even 
alludes to Timothy and Titus as bishops. And what says 
Eusebius? He tells us, if we may believe Dr. Chapin, ‘ out of 
the records of the Church,’ that ‘ Titus was appointed over the 
Churches of Crete.’ He tells us no such thing, and, indeed, 
he pretends to tell us nothing on the subject ‘ out of the rec- 
ords of the Church.’ He ‘informs us,’ if we may trust Cyprian, 
- that Titus ‘received Episcopal authority over the Church of 
Crete.’ Such, as we shall presently see, is not the information 
which we derive from Eusebius. Eusebius says, if Mr. How is 
not mistaken, that Timothy ‘was the first bishop of the province 
or diocese of Ephesus.’ In fact, Eusebius does not speak of the 
‘diocese’ of Ephesus, and he does not say that ‘ Timothy was 
the first bishop of Ephesus.’ What, then, does Eusebius say ? 
Is it not possible, with his words before us, to let the world 
know what he does say, and that, too, in his own words? Or 
must we, by a sort of blind fate, mix up our testimony with 
his, by inserting words of our own, so as to give his history a 
squint in favor of the divine right of Episcopacy ? 

In the first place, Eusebius does not pretend to give us any- 
thing on the subject before us ‘out of the records of the 
Church.’ On the contrary, he only says, ‘ Timothie zs re- 
ported to be the first bishop of Ephesus, and Titus of the 
Churches of Crete.’ Thus, it was from report, or rumor, or 
tradition, and not from ‘ the records of the Church,’ that Euse- 
bias derives ‘the fact’ in question. ‘All antiquity,’ if we 
may believe Dr. Chapin, ‘testifies to the fact that Titus was 
ordained bishop of Crete dy St. Paul.” So far is this from 
being true, that his very first witness, Eusebius, and the wit- 
ness whom the others follow, does not say one word about 
the ordination of Titus, much less that he was ‘ordained by 
St. Paul.’ He does not even say whether he was reported to 
have been bishop during the lifetime, or after the death, of 


1 Eccl. Hist., Lib. iii. 4. 
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St. Paul. He merely says he was reported to be the first 
bishop of Crete. As this is not quite satisfactory, Dr. Chapin 
adds the very unimportant circumstance, that Titus was ‘or. 
dained by St. Paul’ bishop of Crete, in order to complete the 
chain of evidence, and establish the divine origin of Episco- 
pacy! In like manner, Mr. How, instead of quoting the words 
of Eusebius just as they are in his own work, slips in the little 
term diocese, in order to convert Timothy, on the authority of 
the great historian, into a diocesan bishop. 

All the writers above mentioned represent Eusebius as tell- 
ing us ‘ the fact,’ as testifying to ‘ the fact;” whereas, in reality, 
he merely tells us, with the honesty of a true historian, of the 
existence of a report respecting the fact. When, or how, or 
by whom, that report originated, or how extensively it pre- 
vailed, Eusebius says nothing. He is perfectly silent, also, in 
regard to the great point of all—the point, namely, whether 
Timothy and Titus were, according to report, bishops during 
the lifetime of St. Paul, or after his death. At the time of 
St. Paul’s death Timothy was still a young man; hence, if, 
in the course of events, he actually became the bishop of 
Ephesus ‘ by the eustom of the Church, that fact would no 
more interfere with our position than does the fact that C. P. 
MelIlvaine is now the diocesan bishop of Ohio. The above 
writers have, it is trne, shown us a diocesan bishop in the time 
of the Apostles, but then his existence has not been made 
known to us, as they promised to make it known, by ‘a sound 
interpretation of the sacred volume.’ On the contrary, the 
evidence of his existence has been patched up of extracts quo- 
ted, nay, miserably misquoted, from the uncertain traditions 
of men, as honestly set forth in Eusebius. 

These gentlemen, one and all, lay great stress on what Euse- 
bins ‘tells us.” That is, if what ‘he tells us’ happens to suit 
their purpose, or may be made to suit it by slipping in a few 
words of their own. The learned world is, doubtless, much 
indebted to them for these improvements in the father of 
ecclesiastical history. He knew the truth, and no doubt in- 
tended to tell all he knew, neither more nor less; but, either 
from his extreme modesty or some other cause, he failed to 
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tell ‘the whole truth.’ Hence, when these gentlemen supply 
the missing links, or insert the omitted words in extracts from 
him, they do not corrupt, they only perfect, his history. Thus 
perfected, how clearly and beautifully it reflects, as in a mir- 
yor, modern Episcopacy in all the glory of its divine right! 
Asseen therein, we read not merely that Timothy was reported, 
but positively that ‘he was,’ the first bishop of Ephesus. We 
see therein, not merely the reflection of a rumor, the report of 
a report, but ‘ the fact’ itself, that ‘he was’ the first bishop of 
Ephesus. He stands before us, too, not simply as the bishop 
of a‘ church,’ but as the bishop of ‘a province or diocese’— a 
grand dzocesan, like one of our modern men of war. To com- 
plete and crown the whole, we behold a bishop, not made 
‘by the custom of the Church,’ as Jerome declares all bishops 
were made, but ‘ordained by St. Paul’ himself. 

The effect is very beautiful. But, after all, there is one 
slight objection to this renovation of the history of Eusebius. 
It proceeds on the supposition that he knew the whole truth 
respecting the episcopate of Timothy and Titus, whereas, if 
we may believe him, he only knew what may be learned from 
‘the words of St. Paul.’ He possessed no divine faculty of 
insight. He did not even know the truth, as Falstaff knew the 
true Prince, by instinct, but had, like the rest of us, to gather 
all he knew from ‘the sacred volume.’ Honestly and mod- 
estly, in fact, he begins his testimony with this statement: 
‘But how many and what sincere followers have governed the 
Churches planted by the Apostles, ¢¢ cannot be affirmed, but so 
Sar forth as may be gathered out of the words of Paul.’ (Lib. 
iii. 4.) What an unseemly exposure of himself! What! tell 
the whole world that he knew no more, and could affirm no 
more, than all men might read for themselves in ‘ the words of 
Paul’! How very green! Accordingly, this very awkward 
confession is, by the renovators and perfecters of history, care- 
fully kept in the background, lest some profane reader might 
ask, If Eusebius knows only what St. Paul tells him, then why 
go to him for information? Why not apply directly to St. Paul 
himself — the fountain-head — the divinely-inspired teacher of 
usall? Thus, they not only supply what is wanting to the body 
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of truth in Eusebius, but they lop off, or keep out of sight, those 
ugly excrescences which entirely destroy the independent value 
of his most valuable testimony. Determined are they, it 
seems, that he shall speak ‘the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth’ ; and if he does not know how to do 
this, like a good, faithful witness, why then they will make 
him! If they cannot do as they please with St. Paul, this 
good Father, at least, shall be as a nose of wax in their learned, 
prelatical fingers. : 

We have chosen for ourselves. We prefer the testimony of 
St. Paul to that of Bishop Eusebius. We have camped with 
the Apostles, and we do not intend to desert the colors under 
which we have enlisted for the war. Show us, then, a dio. 
cesan bishop ‘ out of the words of Paul,’ or some other Apos- 
tle. We cannot—we dare not— accept one which has been 
patched up out of garbled extracts from the Fathers of eccle- 
siastical history— a paper bishop merely —a sham and an im- 
position on the reason of mankind. 

The time was when we, too, as earnest Episcopalians, made 
diligent search, in all the pages of the New Testament, for a 
diocesan bishop. We examined, especially, the claims set up 
in behalf of Timothy, Titus, and Epaphroditus. But, either 
from some idiosyncrasy of our nature, from a want of capacity 
to weigh evidence accurately, or from a regard to truth, we 
were wholly unable to make the discovery. If this be a mis- 
fortune, we are at least associated in our misery with as good 
company as any to be found in the whole history of the Church 
of England, with a vast multitude of her most illustrious 
divines and dignitaries. Let us, in passing, just notice a few 
of them. 

It was only the other day that a young Episcopal clergy- 
man said to us, ‘I know that Timothy was a bishop.’ ‘ You 
know, then,’ we replied, ‘more than was known to Dr. John 
Potter, the Archbishop of Canterbury, who wrote the celebra- 
ted work in favor of the Episcopal form of Church Govern- 
ment.’ ‘Is that so?’ ‘It certainly is.’ The learned Arch- 
bishop, after a careful examination of every passage in Scrip- 
ture bearing on the subject, says: ‘Timotheus was an evan 
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gelist, and preached the gospel to the Corinthians, as St. Paul 
affirms (2 Cor. i. 19), but did (dcaxovetv) minister as deacon to 
St.Paul. So that there were now in this company an apostle, 
a prophet, and an evangelist or deacon. When these are 
mentioned together it is constantly in this order— Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy; Silvanus being superior to Timothy, 
as Paul was to Silvanus.’‘ St. Paul, indeed, as he was about 
to be offered up, left this his last and dying injunction to 
Timothy, ‘Do the work of an evangelist.’ (2 Tim. iv. 5.) 
Was it not simply honest, therefore, in the great Archbishop, 
to agree with St. Paul, and consider Timothy as ‘an evan- 
gelist’? Whether he was a deacon or a presbyter, there 
seems to be be no room for an honest doubt that he was an 
evangelist. 

In like manner, the Rev. Henry Alford, D. D., the late 
learned Dean of Canterbury, denies that the Timothy of the 
New Testament was a bishop, and ranks him with the evan- 
gelists. In his note on Phil. ii. 25, he says, ‘ dzoo/oy, not in the 
ordinary sense of apostle, . . . . but as in ref. 2 Cor. (where 
see note) . . . . but minister (in supply) of my wants.’* Thus, 
according to this learned Greek scholar and High Church 
Episcopalian, the term in Phil. ii. 25 means not an apostle, 
but your messenger, or ‘ minister of my wants. He agrees, 
therefore, with our common translation. Again, in his Prole- 
gomena on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, Dean Alford 
says: ‘There is not the slightest trace of Episcopal govern- 
ment, ia the present sense of the term. ‘The fact is, that the 
form of church government disclosed in our Epistle is of the 
simplest kind possible. The diaconate was certainly, in some 
shape or other, coeval with the infancy of the Church, and 
the presbyterate was almost a necessity for every congrega- 
tion. No Church could subsist without a government of some 
kind: and it would be natural that such an one as that im- 
plied in the presbyterate should arise out of the circumstances 
in every case.’ What shall we make, then, of the directions 


1 Potter on Church Government, Chap. 111, p. 98. 


2The Greek Testament. By Henry Alford, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. 
Vol. III, p. 175. 
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given to Timothy and Titus respecting the appointment of eld. 
ers, and so forth, and their own supposed elevation to an order 
of hierarchy higher than presbyters¢ Dean Alford replies; 
‘The directions also which are given, are altogether of an 
ethical, not of an hierarchal kind. They refer to the selection 
of men whose previous lives and relations in society afford 
good promise that they will discharge faithfully the trust com. 
mitted.to them, and work faithfully and successfully in their 
office.”' That is, these directions were altogether ethical, pre- 
scribing the duties of Timothy and Titus in their office of 
evangelists, and not the conferring on them of the hierarchal 
powers of diocesan bishops. If the arguments of our oppon- 
ents fail, then, as they so signally do, to convince the most 
learned and enlightened members of their own household, 
how can they expect them to open the eyes of poor, blind 
Methodists? We hope they will excuse us if we can see no 
better than a learned Dean, or a great Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

The Rev. Edward H. Plumtre, Professor of Divinity in 
King’s College, London, is also one of our companions in mis 
fortune. He can nowhere discover in Scripture that Timothy 
was a bishop. St. Paul did, it is very true, entreat Timothy 
to remain behind in Ephesus, while he visited Macedonia, and 
laid down certain rules for the discharge of his duties in the 
Ephesian Church. But did this make him the bishop of Ephe 
sus? So say the Hows, Beasleys, and Kips of this country. 
The request then and there made of Timothy, and the rules 
prescribed to him, clearly and conclusively prove, say they, 
that St. Paul made him the dzocesan bishop of Ephesus. But 
how stand ‘the facts’? Did St. Paul ordain him bishop of 
Ephesus, and then say to him, there is your diocese, your 
charge, and there you must remain as in duty bound? Noth- 
ing of the kind. He merely entreats Timothy, his beloved 
and almost constant companion, to remain in Ephesus and do 
certain work. Timothy is greatly grieved at the separation, 
but remains and does the work belonging to his mission. It 
is not strange, perhaps, that those who are in search of a 


1 Prolegomena on the_ Pastoral Epistles, Vol. III, Sections 22, 23, and 24. 
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bishop, and whose imaginations are filled with the idea of the 
object of their search, should see this idea reflected in the 
temporary sojourn of Timothy in Ephesus. But Professor 
Plumtre, though himself a staunch Episcopalian, can see no 
such thing. ‘It follows from 1 Tim. i. 3,’ says he, ‘that he 
and his master, after the release of the latter from his impris- 
onment, revisited the pro-consular Asia, that the Apostle then 
continued his journey to Macedonia, while the disciple re- 
mained, half-reluctanily (in his own diocese?), even weeping 
at the separation (2 Tim. i. 4), at Ephesus, to check, if possi- 
ble, the outgrowth of heresy and licentiousness which had 
sprung up there. The time during which he was thus to 
exercise authority as the delegate of the Apostle—a vicar- 
apostolic rather than a bishop— was of uncertain duration. 
(1 Tim. iii. 4.) The position in which he found himself might 
well make him anxious. He had to rule presbyters, most of 
whom were older than himself (1 Tim. iv. 12), to assign to 
each a stipend in proportion to his work,’ etc." The time he 
was to remain ‘ was of uncertain duration,’ but was certainly, 
not like that of a bishop, for his lifetime. He had to rule 
elders, it is true, but this was, not as a bishop over the Church, 
but as ‘ the delegate of an Apostle —a vicar-apostolic.’ 
Accordingly, Professor Plumtre, throughout his very care- 
fully written article, calls Timothy, not a bishop, but ‘an 
evangelist.’ Thus he says: ‘ Personal feelings led St. Paul to 
the same conclusion (Act xvi. 3), and he (Timothy) was sol- 
emnly set apart (the whole assembly of the elders laying hands 
on him, as did the Apostle himself) to do the work, and possi- 
bly to bear the title, of an evangelist.”* Again he says: ‘They 
and Silvanus, and probably Luke also, journeyed to Philippi 
(Acts xvi. 12), and there already the young evangelist was 
conspicuous at once for his filial devotion and his zeal. (Phil. 
li. 22.)’* . . . . ‘He returns from Thessalonica, net to Athens, 
but to Corinth... . Here also he was apparently active as 
an evangelist. * He was, in fact, sent from place to place, in 


1 Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Art. Timothy, p. 3254. 
, 2 Ibid.. p. 3253. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid. 
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the character of an evangelist, ‘as having special gifts for 
comforting and teaching.’ These gifts having been pointed 
out by prophecy (1 Tim. i. 18, iv. 14), and recognized by St. 
Paul, he appointed and set apart ‘his son Timothy’ to the 
high and honorable office of evangelist. 

The celebrated Dr. Whitby is another very comforting com- 
panion in our misfortune and misery. Z%éus, says that learned 
Episcopal writer, ‘was only left at Crete to ordain elders in 
every city, and to set in order the things that were wanting; 
and that, having done that work, he had done all that was 
assigned him in that station, and, therefore, St. Paul sends for 
him the very same year to Nicopolis. (Titus iii. 12.)’ And with 
respect to Timothy, Dr. Whitby says, that ‘there is no satis- 
factory evidence of his having resided longer at Hphesus than 
was necessary to execute a special and temporary mission to 
the Church at this place. Whether it be our good or bad 
fortune, we certainly have no keener optics for the discovery 
of bishops than had the great Dr. Whitby himself, and can, 
therefore, only see that Titus and Timothy were evangelists. 

But what is an evangelist? Let Eusebius, the great au- 
thority with our adversaries, declare. An evangelist, says he, 
was an officer appointed ‘to lay the foundations of the faith 
in barbarous nations, to constitute them pastors, and, having 
committed to them the cultivating of these new plantations, 
to pass on to other countries and nations.’ Now, what words, 
we fearlessly demand, could more perfectly describe the office 
and labors of Timothy or Titus than those here used by Euse- 
bius to describe the character of an evangelist? They were 
not settled officers, they were itinerant laborers. They sus- 
tained no fixed or permanent relation to the Churches of 
Ephesus and Crete; and, during their numerous missionary 
journeys, they probably remained longer in some other places 
than in these. That is, they were not bishops in the prelatical 
sense of the word — they were merely ‘ legates of the Apostle,’ 
or ‘ vicars apostolic.’ They belonged, emphatically and clearly, 
as it seems to us, to the last of the three great classes men- 
tioned in the New Testament, as ‘apostles, prophets, and 
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evangelists.’ If we err in this, we have the good fortune to 
err in company with Archbishop Potter, Dean Alford, Profes- 
sor Plumtre, and the celebrated Dr. Whitby. 

This is not all—this is not half—nay, this is not the one- 
hundredth part of the names of illustrious Episcopalians which 
are under the same cloud with ourselves. There is, first, the 
famous Willet, who, in his Synops. Papism, p. 236, says: ‘It is 
most like Timothy had the place and calling of an evangelist: 
and the calling of evangelists and bishops, which are pastors, 
are divers. In like manner, Bishop Stillingfleet, in his Zend- 
cum, says: ‘Such were the evangelists, who were sent some- 
times into this country to put the Church in order there — 
sometimes into another; but, wherever they were, they acted 
as evangelists, and not as fixed officers. And such were Tim- 
othy and Titus, nothwithstanding all the opposition made 
against it, as will appear to any one who will take an impar- 
tial survey of the arguments on both sides, ete. The learned 
Whittaker, also, expressly says: ‘In the Apostles’ times there 
were many things extraordinary. There was another form of 
government in the Church in the days of the Apostles, and 
another now, is acknowledged by Stapleton: For it was then 
governed by the Apostles, Evangelists, and Prophets, but now 
only by pastors and deacons; the rest are all removed.’? Thus, 
according to this learned Episcopal author, the Church was 
governed, at first, by these extraordinary officers — Apostles, 
Prophets, and Evangelists — but these were all removed, and 
the Church left in charge of its ordinary and permanent rulers. 
Or, in the language of Dr. Jacob, the ‘Ministry of Gifts’ passed 
away with Apostles, Prophets, and Evangelists, and the ‘ Min- 
istry of Orders’ only remained. The first was temporary only; 
the last was permanent. Hence the remark of Smectymnus 
is just: ‘ Therefore this was Titus’ work, not to be bishop of 
Crete himself, but to ordain elders in every city, which was an 
office above that of bishop.’ It was the office of an evangelist, 


1 Irenicum, p. 340. 


2 As quoted in the Appendix to Ayton’s Original Constitution of the Chris- 
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‘the legate of an apostle.’ Finally, not to multiply authorities 

indefinitely, Mr. Dodwell, who, in the course of his life, wrote no 

less than eight works in favor of Episcopacy,' says: ‘ But truly, 

that the office of Timothy was not fixed, but itinerary, many 

arguments do prove. That it was required of him to remain at 

Ephesus, is testified by the Apostle. (1 Tim. i. 3.) He was, there- 
fore, when thus demanded, an itinerary. The work of an evan-* 
gelist (2 Tim. iv. 5),so many journeyings with St. Paul, and 

his name being joined with the Apostle, in the inscription of 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, are all of them arguments 
for this. Moreover, the Apostle commands Titus only to or- 
dain, in Crete, presbyters in every city. (Titusi. 5.) He says, 
he was left there that he might set in order things that were 
wanting. And he was a companion of the Apostle when he 
was left. And truly, other places make it appear that he was 
a companion of St. Paul, and therefore was no more restricted 
to any particular place than was the Apostle himself.’* Thus, 
according to the famous Dodwell, a and Titus were not 
bishops, but evangelists. 

Many other authorities to the same effect might, if neces- 
sary, be produced from the writings of the most celebrated 
authors in the annals of Episcopacy. 

Hence, in view of all these great authorities, no young Episco- 
palian, however respectable, has any right to know that Timo- 
thy and Titus were bishops, and, as such, ordained by St. Paul. 
Even if he has read Bishop Kip he has no right to any such 
absolute knowledge. He may enjoy his knowledge unmolested, 
however, if he will only not say to us poor, ignorant Method- 
ists, that ‘to doubt is to be damned.’ He may enjoy it all, if 
he will only not say to us, and to the whole Protestant world, 
except his own communion, that we are cut off from the prom- 
ises of ‘ the sacred volume,’ and consigned, along with the hea- 
then nations, to the uncovenanted mercies of God. We shall 
not quarrel with him about his superior knowledge; we only 
object to the use he makes of it. 

We agree with Dr. Jacob, himself a good Episcopalian of 


1 See McElhinney, Doctrines of the Church, pp. 411, 412, 413, 414. 
2 Parenes, sect. 10, p. 404. 
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the Church of England, that ‘ Timothy at Ephesus, and Titus 
in Crete, were delegated by St. Paul to perform for him what 
we might call episcopal functions, in ordaining, superintend- 
ing, reproving, or encouraging the ministers of those Churches, 
as well as endeavoring to promote the general well being of 
the Christian communities there. But they are never called 
“bishops,” or any other name which might indicate a special 
order or ecclesiastical office. Their commission was evidently 
an exceptional and temporary charge, to meet some peculiar 
wants in those places during the necessary absence of St. Paul. 
(p. 73.) We also agree with him, that ‘the authority thus 
delegated to Timothy and Titus may be justly considered the 
embryo of the Episcopacy of the following age, or the pattern 
which the Churches probably followed when it was found 
desirable to establish wn order superior to that of the presby- 
ters, etc. (p. 73.) We agree to all this, because it.all seems 
plausible enough; but, then, at best, it is no more than proba- 
ble conjecture. It is neither fact nor history. But, if it were 
all established and incontestable fact, it would only show how, 
after the apostolic age, Episcopacy was introduced ‘by the 
custom of the Church,’ and not by divine authority. Episco- 
pacy may, in other words, have been developed from a germ 
planted by the Apostles; but even this leaves open the ques- 
tion, whether it was developed by the wisdom or by the pas- 
sions of men. The resemblance, too, between the temporary 
functions delegated to Timothy and Titus for a peculiar pur- 
pose, and then afterward exercised by the regular and perma- 
nent Episcopate, may have given rise to the tradition that they 
were the bishops of Ephesus and Crete. Many traditions of 
the Church, as every student of its history must be aware, had 
not half as good a foundation as this for their origin and 
existence. 

‘It is very easy,’ says Mr. How, ‘to see why the advocates 
of parity would exclude from view the situation of Timothy 
in the Church of Ephesus, since it carries absolute death to 
their cause. This is simply ridiculous. We are not the advo- 
cates of parity; but we happen to know that they do not 
‘exclude from view the situation of Timothy in the Church of 
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Ephesus.’ On the contrary, they give the most careful and 
minute attention to that situation, and to all the circum- 
stances therewith connected; and, having weighed them all, 
they have shown, times and ways without number, that they 
most perfectly agree with the belief that Timothy was an 
evangelist. 

Again he says: ‘We are perfectly safe, so far as relates to 
Timothy, in resting our cause on the situation he occupied at 
Ephesus, and on the powers he exercised there. The constitu- 
tion of the Church of Ephesus was undeniably Episcopal. This 
part of the subject the advocates of parity do not choose to 
meddle with, running off constantly to the term presbytery, 
that poor word being the chief basis of their cause.’ In a 
similar style do the other gentlemen in question dogmatize, 
and deal out ‘absolute death’ to their adversaries, but they 
are ‘ perfectly safe’ only in their own fond imagination. They 
slay hecatombs with a word! But when we come to look at 
that word it is as transparently shallow as it is false. ‘ Do not 
choose to meddle with!’ This is the very subject, in fact, 
which all intelligent Presbyterians do meddle with; and it is 
not true tlat they have recourse to the term presbytery. On 
the contrary, instead of running off to this term, they march 
right straight forward to the word evangelist, and there rest 
their cause. 

No one denies that the powers delegated by St. Paul to 
Timothy and Titus were superior to those entrusted to pres- 
byters. But does it follow, that because they were superior 
to presbyters, they were, therefore, diocesan bishops? Both 
apostles and prophets were superior, in many respects, to pres- 
byters; but no sane man has concluded that they were, there- 
fore, diocesan bishops. No one denies that Timothy and Titus 
were superior to presbyters; but it follows from this that they 
were diocesan bishops, only on the supposition that there is 
nothing in the universe, except such bishops, superior to pres- 
byters. But evangelists were superior to presbyters, as well as 
apostles and prophets. Hence, when it is proved, as may be 
very easily done, that Timothy and Titus were superior to 
presbyters, it follows that they must have been either apostles, 
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or prophets, or evangelists, or diocesan bishops. But all this 
is overlooked by our very clear-sighted and sagacious logi- 
cians. Without argument, and without reflection, they jump 
to the conclusion, that because Timothy and Titus were above 
presbyters, they were, and must have been, diocesan bishops. 

The point which no one denies, at least no intelligent Pres- 
byterian or Methodist, that Timothy and Titus were, in con- 
sequence of their delegated powers, superior to presbyters, 
these gentlemen are at great pains to prove. On this con- 
ceded point they exhanst all the resources of their logic, and 
pour out all the stores of their passionate eloquence; but when 
they come to the point in dispute they just take it for granted 
as coolly as if it were a mathematical axiom. We admit, as 
every reader of St. Paul’s words must do, that Timothy and 
Titus were above mere presbyters, and yet to establish this point 
they belabor us with logic, and rhetoric, and declamation, ad 
nauseam ; and, having established it to their heart’s content, 
they require us to surrender at discretion, and own that they 
were diocesan Bishops. But if we may be allowed to think 
for ourselves, we should greatly prefer to conclude with Pot- 
ter, and Alford, and Plumtre, and Whitby, and Willet, and 
Stillingfleet, and Whittaker, and Dodwell, and Jacob — not to 
mention a host of other distinguished bishops, archbishops, and 
divines of the Church of England—that they were evangelists, 
and not diocesan bishops. Did these very confident reasoners 
never hear of this conclusion before? Did it never enter their 
imagination that Timothy and Titus might be superior to pres- 
byters just because they were evangelists, ‘the legates of the 
Apostle, or ‘his vicars-apostolic’? If not, would it not be 
well if they would only read a little, and think a little, before 
they proceed to consign the whole Protestant world, save 
their own communion, to the dark limbo of God’s uncove- 
nanted mercies. 

We must here bring this article to anend. We have dwelt 
thus long on the cases of Epaphroditus, Timothy, and Titus, 
because they constitute the very corner-stone of the jure divino 
scheme of Episcopacy. If they were not bishops, in the mod- 
ern sense of the term, then it will be admitted that no such 
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office of the Church is to be found in the New Testament. 
That corner-stone has, however, been so often and so com- 
pletely ground to powder that many of the most distinguished 
advocates of Prelacy have given it to the winds, and, ‘ chang- 
ing their base,’ fallen on a new position, or rather concluded to 
fortify an old one exclusively. The position thus assumed 
and fortified is this: If Epaphroditus, Timothy, and Titus 
were not bishops—if there were no bishops in the time of 
the Apostles—still no one can deny that there were, then, 
apostles, presbyters, and deacons. This is granted. Hence 
it is inferred, that bishops having, by divine appointment, suc- 
ceeded to the official place of the Apostles, we still have the 
three orders of the Apostolic Church under the names of 
bishops, priests, and deacons. We deny this. We deny that 
the Apostles have had any successors in the prelatical sense 
of the word. This issue will, accordingly, form the subject 
of our next discussion. 





Art. I.—Greater Britain: A Record of Travel in English- 
Speaking Countries, during 1866 and 1867. By Charles 
Wentworth Dilke.t With maps and illustrations. New 
. York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


The author of the book before us having, to use his own 
words, ‘followed England round the world,’ and having been 
impressed, ‘in all the length of his travels, by the grandeur 
of our race, already girdling the earth,’ has seen fit, in a work 
of 546 octavo pages, to present his readers with the impres- 
sions and views of the countries visited. 

The subject of his book, appealing, as it does, to national 
vanity, is a popular one; and it will, doubtless, have many 


1 The Mr. ‘Charles W. Dilke” by whom the above was written, is now 
‘Sir Charles W. Dilke, M. P’ Whether his knighthood, and his place in 
Parliament, are due to the authorship of said work, we do not know. We 
wish the reader to bear in mind, at all events, that he is now, if he was not 
before, the Hon. Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M. P—Ep. 
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readers on both sides of the Atlantic. The book is written in 
an easy style, and contains some information which will be 
both new and interesting to many of its readers. Southerners 
who read it will certainly learn several facts in regard to them- 
selves and their history which they have been strangely igno- 
rant of; but Sir Charles Dilke’s penetration, assisted by his 
Yankee informers, has enabled us to see our character in a 
new light, for which disinterested kindness he has our humble 
thanks. 

To explain the title of Mr. Dilke’s book, we quote the last 
sentence of his preface: ‘If two small islands are by courtesy 
styled “ Great,” America, Australia, India, must form a Greater 
Britain.” We might say here, in passing, if it would not be 
deemed too presumptuous in an ignorant Southerner, that we 
did not know before that the British Isles had been styled 
‘Great’ by courtesy ; we had believed that it was an assumed 
title, originating during the reign of James I. But this is a 
small matter. Let us return to Greater Britain. 

Mr. Dilke begins with the South, and though his remarks 
on its people and condition are given as if from personal ob- 
servation, he confined his travels to a few points in the single 
State of Virgina. His book, however, would have been writ- 
ten just as it is, had he never come south of Mason and Dixon’s 
Line. He had evidently already formed an opinion in regard 
to the South, which opinion was based upon the representa- 
tions of his New England friends. His visit, then, was made, 
not with the view of judging for himself as to the character of 
our people, but simply to avoid the charge of judging a people 
without seeing them, when it was in his power to do so. His 
determination to be confirmed in his preconceived opinion is 
quite manifest, we think, from his applying almost entirely for 
his information to ‘mean whites’ and negroes. The society of 
these, however, was doubtless more congenial to ‘his tastes.’ 
He would, of course, prefer the company of the latter to that 
of their former cruel and half-civilized masters. Mr. Dilke is a 
great believer in the vigor and worth of the English race, and 
can see much to admire in every branch of it, except that 
occupying the territory of the late Confederacy. He can 
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speak of the vile polygamists of Utah as a traduced people, 
and as heralds of civilization, but not one word of good of the 
‘white trash’ of the South. They, and they alone, are worth- 
less and beyond the pale of hope. It is rather strange that he 
should have given us a place at all in the great English family. 
After all, we should not be surprised at the opinions Mr. Dilke 
brought with him from England. In what he says of the V7- 
dette, a paper published in Salt Lake City in opposition to 
Mormonism, he unwittingly reveals the cause of his illiber- 
ality toward the people of the South. He says: ‘It must not 
be supposed that the Vidette does the Mormons no harm; 
the perpetual reiteration in the English and Eastern papers of 
three sets of stories alone would suffice to break down a flour- 
ishing power.’ Again: ‘ The constant, teasing, wasp-like*per- 
tinacity of the Vidette has done some harm to liberty of 
thought throughout the world.’ Here he acknowledges that 
the influence of a single paper has succeeded in fastening 
reproach upon Mormonism throughout the world. In the 
light of this fact we behold the influences which have moulded 
his opinion of the Southern people. Instead of one Vidette, 
there were one thousand, whose constant, teasing, wasp-like 
pertinacity in traducing the South has resulted in a far greater 
evil than merely making her a stench in the nostrils of civil- 
ized nations. She could have borne this unmerited obloquy, 
believing that it would not always remain, but she has had to 
bear much more; for nothing would satisfy the exactions of 
that fierce spirit which the countless Videttes of the North 
had conjured up but spoliation and blood. This, then, is our 
reason for saying we should not be surprised at Mr. Dilke’s 
unjust opinion of our people; and almost every European who 
has heard of us at all holds the same, for they have all heard 
of us mostly through our enemies. But we are surprised, a 
very little we may say, that Mr. Dilke took so little pains to 
know our people. This would be more surprising did we not 
know how difficult it is for one to turn from notions he has 
long been cherishing, and how determinedly he will guard 
himself from such a change. 
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Norfolk was the first place visited by our astute traveller. 
He set off, he says,‘on an inspection of the second city of 
Virginia.” Again: ‘Not a white man was to be seen, but 
hundreds of negroes were working in the heat, building, re- 
pairing, road-making, and happily chattering the while.’ This 
fact, that he saw only negroes at work, he evidently rolls as a 
sweet morsel under his tongue. He proceeds in his ‘ inspec- 
tion’ until he comes to a bar ‘and its crowd of swaggering 
whites.’ Here he stops; it is wholly unnecessary for him to 
go further, for here he has found the South. Hear him: 
‘These Southerners are all alike— all were upright, tall, and 
heavily-moustached — all had long, black hair and glittering 
eyes, and I looked instinctively for the baldric and rapier. It 
needtd no second glance to assure me that, as far as the men 
of Norfolk were concerned, the saying of our Yankee skipper 
was not far from the truth: ‘The last idea that enters the 
mind of a Southerner is that of doing work.”’ Here he 
deliberately brands with laziness the whole white population 
of Norfolk, because during his inspection, which lasted but a 
few moments— he went from the bar-room directly back to 
the boat — he fell in with a handful of loafers about a bar. 
What wonderful penetration! What immaculate justice! Of 
course Mr. Dilke never saw anything of the kind before—never 
saw in London arum-shop, with a crowd of ‘swaggering whites’ 
loafing about its doors—never saw anything of the kind in 
Boston, New York, or San Francisco; only among the indo- 
lent Southerners has this humiliating spectacle ever been wit- 
nessed. ‘It needed no second glance to assure me,’ etc. Re- 
joice forever, O men of Norfolk! that this penetrating Eng- 
lishman turned not upon you a second glance, else ye had 
every one been branded, not only as loafers, but as fit subjects 
for the State prison. 

On page 20 we read: ‘ Where slavery exists, the “ poor 
trash” class must inevitably be both large and wretched. 
Primogeniture is necessary to keep the plantations sufficiently 
great to allow for the payment of overseers and the support- 
ing in luxury the planter’s family ; and the younger sons and 
their descendants are not only left destitute, but debarred from 
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earning their bread by honest industry, for in a slave country 
labor is degrading.’ We will just stop here long enough to 
return our thanks to the author for the bit of information con- 
tained in the above, for, up to the present, we were entirely 
ignorant that the law of primogeniture prevailed anywhere in 
this country. 

Mr. Dilke continues: ‘The Southern planters were gentle- 
men, possessed of many aristocratic virtues, along with every 
aristocratic vice.” When we began this sentence we thought, 
‘after all he intends to do one class justice,’ but the promise 
withered as soon as it arose. Nevertheless, this is the only 
place in his book where he makes the slightest approach to 
saying anything favorable of Southerners. But we hold that 
he had no right to apply the term ‘gentlemen’ to Southern 
planters, believing them, as he does, to possess ‘ every aristo- 
cratic vice.’ As far as our observation teaches us, vice is never 
gentle, but always degrading, whether in rich or poor. The 
only difference is, that the rich are able to conceal much of 
its hideousness, and to retard the ruin which inevitably fol- 
lows it when long pursued ; whereas, it immediately launches 
the poor into an open sea of degradation. We can never, 
therefore, apply the term ‘gentlemen’ to any class of men, 
however exalted their position, who are ‘ possessed of every 
aristocratic vice.’ 

Having noticed his very flattering delineation of the plan- 
ters, let us see how he disposes of the rest of the white popu- 
lation: ‘ But to every planter there were nine “ mean whites,” 
who, though grossly ignorant, full of insolence, given to the 
use of the knife and the pistol upon the slightest provocation, 
were, until the election of Lincoln to the Presidency, as com- 
pletely the rulers of America as they were afterward the 
leaders of the rebellion.” Now, here is, to say the least of it, 
a very scurrilous picture of nine-tenths of the Southern people ; 
but, like all such pictures, it reveals more than the painter 
designed. The coarse charges of ignorance, insolence, and 
rowdyism, fall heavier upon the slanderer than the slandered ; 
while the malicious spirit they reveal evokes rather a feeling 
of pity for, than of indignation against, their author. 
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But this is not all. For the sake of pleasing his New Eng- 
land friends, Mr. Dilke aimed the above abuse at a prostrate 
and, so far as he was concerned, unoffending people. His 
aim, however, was ill-directed, for the blow falls not upon the 
Southerners, but upon the immaculate New Englanders. He 
makes a revelation which, while it is full of humiliation to 
New England, redounds to the lasting honor of the South, 
and, at the same time, emphatically refutes his every calumny. 
The fact that the Southern people ‘ were the rulers of America 
until the election of Lincoln to the Presidency,’ is well attested 
by history; but what surprises us is, that Mr. Dilke should 
ever have been induced to acknowledge it. What! Six mil- 
lions ‘ grossly ignorant’ rule twenty-five millions ‘ highly en- 
lightened and intelligent,’ and all English? In addition to 
the charges of ignorance, indolence, and insolent manners, Mr. 
Dilke adds also that of cowardice. And again he says: ‘ These 
Southerners are no whit better than the brancos of Brazil.’ If 
all these charges were true, we would like to know how it was 
that the ‘ brave and intelligent’ people of the North permitted 
a much smaller number, and they only ‘ignorant and cowardly 
bravadoes,’ for the space of seventy years, to be‘ the rulers of 
America’? Does all the previous history of the world furnish 
so absurd an anomaly? There are many instances recorded in 
history of a numerically weaker party holding the chief power 
in the State, but of every such instance it is likewise recorded 
that the weaker in numbers were rendered stronger by supe- 
rior intelligence. There have been instances, too, of nations 
making effectual resistance against the attacks of a vastly out- 
numbering enemy, but in every such instance superior valor 
and skill were with the weaker people, and more than coun- 
terbalanced the disparity in numbers. Here is an enigma 
which admits of only this solution, that its author has made 
an assertion, the truth of which being granted, brands with 
‘falsehood’ every charge he has brought against the people of 
the South. It is not necessary for us to prove the truth of 
this fact as stated by Mr. Dilke; we should be satisfied with 
simply showing how this assertion falsifies others made by him. 
We will say, however, that its truth is about as well estab- 
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lished as that of any other fact in history. Every American, 
who knows anything of his country’s history, knows that until 
the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency the representa- 
tives of the South exercised a controlling influence in the gov- 
ernment of the United States. This fact has been admitted 
time and again by Northern men, and very probably it was on 
the authority of some of his New England friends that Mr. 
Dilke ventured on its assertion. Now, let us place this fact 
face to face with the charges brought by Mr. Dilke against 
Southerners, and, looking at them thus, will it not be apparent 
to every candid and intelligent reader, that he who asserts 
both to be true stultifies himself? 

In the chapter on Virginia we have this sentence: ‘ There 
is no surer test of the condition of a country than the state 
of its highways.’ After which follows a description of the 
wretched roads leading from Richmond, all of which is ad- 
duced to prove Virginia to be in a declining condition. If 
there is any justice in this we have failed to see it. Mr. 
Dilke’s visit occurred in 1866, the year following the close of 
the war. Knowing as he did the complete desolation of the 
country around Richmond, and the exhausted condition of the 
whole State at the close of the war, he ought to have known 
it was simply impossible to put the roads leading from Rich- 
mond in good condition in the space of one year. But he was 
determined to look at the South only through New England 
glasses, and hence he saw Virginia in a hopeless decline; her 
F. F. V.’s, those ‘ not extinct before the war,’ far off in Texas 
and California; the State given up to indolent, ‘mean whites 
and negroes,’ under whom it must rapidly sink, unless it be 
‘redeemed by New England capital and energy.’ The pres- 
ent condition of Virginia emphatically falsifies these gloomy 
forebodings; and we are glad to add, that she is being re- 
deemed by the active and persevering industry of her native 
white population. 

We next have a chapter on the ‘Negro.’ As might have 
been expected from one of Mr. Dilke’s penetration, we find 
several things quite new even to Southerners — at least, they 
are new to us, and we were born and reared in the midst of a 
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negro population. Of course Mr. Dilke is a friend to the 
negro. We have no fault to find with him for this, but only 
wish all who profess to be so were so in reality. Yet, is it not 
strange he cannot feel friendship for the negro without feel- 
ing, at the same time, personal enmity against every white 
man who has ever owned a slave? He would evidently take 
pleasure in seeing the Cotton States entirely in the possession 
of negroes. The spectacle of forty millions of half-civilized 
Africans settling down in England, dispossessing the people 
of their property, and taking possession of the government, 
would be to us a sight so sad that we should never cease to 
deplore it. Now, if this spectacle were possible, and Mr. 
Dilke were asked if he would like to see it, he would shudder 
with horror at the bare idea of such a thing. Yet he can, 
with calmness and evident satisfaction, speak of the negroes 
as ‘ being masters in seven of the rebel States.’ 

In the same chapter, but referring to the whites, he says: 
‘In the South you must take nothing upon trust — believe 
nothing you are told.’ A sweeping accusation, and one need- 
ing no answer. We will, however, say this much in reply. 
In England we would believe much of what we heard, but 
we would be careful not to seek our information from bar- 
room loafers, from gypsies, or from the Dilkes. 

We are next edified as to the ‘great aptness at soldiering 
shown by the negro troops.’ To show this, he quotes from 
Grant: ‘In battle they displayed extraordinary courage, but 
if their officers were picked off they could not stand a charge ; 
no more, he said, could their Southern masters.’ Whether 
Grant ever made the remark attributed to him here admits 
of serious doubt. But we care not to discuss its. It conveys 
a charge which every Southern man must stoop to answer; 
we, therefore, refrain. 

We think the majority of Southerners will be a little sur- 
prised at the bit of information next in order, viz.: ‘The ne- 
groes have never been backward to learn.’ In this part of 
the world those most capable of judging have had the impres- 
sion that the negro was, just a little if you please, ‘ backward 
to learn.’ When a child we, like almost every other child 
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whose parents were slave-owners, had our experience in teach- 
ing Cuffee his letters, despite the grim law forbidding it. The 
result of these juvenile efforts was, we remember, that of three 
receiving our instruction only one learned to read. But Mr. 
Dilke, being a man of very rare penetration, doubtless saw 
at a glance that the negro is by no means backward to learn. 
Though we are not able to perceive all that Mr. Dilke would 
have us to see in the negro character, yet we desire to see all 
the good there is, and would take the sincerest pleasure in 
seeing this ‘ good’ so cultivated and expanded that the whole 
race would be morally and intellectually benefited and lifted 
up. We do believe that they can learn to read and write, if 
commenced with while young, but our faith is weak in the 
ability of a full-blooded African to advance beyond the rudi- 
ments of learning. The experiment, however, is being fairly 
tried in schools provided for them in every State, and pre- 
sided over by those who freed them. A few years will deter- 
mine definitely the intellectual status of the negro. Those 
dissatisfied with our decision can afford to await the issue. 
We take pleasure, however, in saying this much for the black 
race: by nature it is, probably, the less vicious of all the races. 
In those communities where they have not been under the 
influence of Northern carpet-baggers, they have conducted 
themselves as quiet and law-abiding citizens. We are glad to 
notice, too, that there is very little drunkenness among them, 
notwithstanding they nearly all have what seems an inherent 
fondness for alcoholic liquors. But the question which has 
the greatest bearing on the material interests of the South is, 
Will they work? They have now been free about seven years, 
and we see them still, especially in the Cotton States, the chief 
cultivators of the soil. Our verdict is, they have worked very 
well — not as well, perhaps, as English or German peasants 
would have done, but better than was generally predicted at 
the time they were freed. 

In reviewing the labor question, as it regards the South, 
the keen eyes of Mr. Dilke have discovered a lurking and ter- 
rible enemy ‘ to the American Free States.’ He says: ‘ The 
berries of this country are so large, so many, so full of juice, 
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that alone they form a never-failing source of nourishment to an 
idle population. .... No one in this country, however idle 
he be, need starve. If he goes farther south he has the banana, 
the true staff of life... .. At Pitcairn’s Island the plantain 
has beaten the missionary from the field. ... . In the banana 
groves of Florida and Louisiana there lurks much trouble and 
danger to the American Free States.’ Such an absurd fancy 
could have been entertained only by one determined to see 
evils. It is true there are various kinds of berries, but no 
where so abundant or nutritious as to sustain life for any 
length of time. As to the banana, we know it to exist only 
in the extreme southern limits of Florida. If in Louisiana at 
all, it is confined to the low lands along the coast, a region 
which can never be thickly settled by whites. So much for 
the berries and the banana. But what shall be said of his 
assertion about Pitcairn’s Island? The facts of the case are 
simply these: A small and wninhabdted island was settled by 
the mutineers of an English ship. By means of a Bible and 
prayer book, possessed by one of these mutineers, a pure form of 
Christianity was preserved among them and their descendants. 
As Pitcairn’s Island has never had a heathen population since 
it became known to Europeans, how was it that the plantain 
there ‘ beat the missionary from the field’? Farther on in his 
book Mr. Dilke devotes a chapter to this same island, at which 
his vessel stopped on its passage to New Zealand. In this 
chapter we again find statements hard to reconcile with the 
latest information of the Pitcairn Islanders. His visit was made 
in November, 1866, and he asserts there were then fifty-two 
persons on the island. In 1856 all the Piteairn Islanders were 
removed to Norfolk Island. But two years after, two families, 
becoming dissatisfied, returned to their old home. The num- 
ber of souls on the island in 1869 was seventeen. This account 
is dated three years after Mr. Dilke’s visit, yet he tells us 
there were fifty-two in 1866. We said it is hard to reconcile 
these discrepancies; but when we connect Mr. Dilke’s account 
with his absurd statement about the missionaries, we are 
forced to the conclusion that he has a careless way of stating 
facts, little calculated to inspire confidence. 
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Six years ago Mr. Dilke could see nothing promising in the 
future of the South. Let us see how his evil croakings have 
been verified. In the first place, the census of 1870 shows an 
increase of population in every Southern State, without a sin- 
gle exception, while we see a decrease in two of the Northern 
States. Even Virginia, which was described as giving evi- 
dences everywhere of age and decay, has very nearly regained 
the three hundred thousand who were cut off with West Vir- 
ginia in 1862. This increase of population has occurred de- 
spite the losses of the war, and despite the most iniquitons legis- 
lation, both State and Federal, the result of which has been to 
keep off both immigrants and capital. Secondly, we see in 
every community, where the whites are in the ascendant, a 
new spirit of enterprise and energy. The Southerners have 
evidently determined to retrieve as rapidly as possible their 
late ruinous losses. Without waiting for New England men 
and capital, they have gone to work with their own brains and 
their own right arms to develop the resources of their country. 
In the accomplishment of this we see them establishing in 
many places cotton and woolen factories, foundries, and ma- 
chine shops; we see them repairing their roads, and extending 
their railroad lines in every direction ; we see them, too, every- 
where forming into agricultural associations, that they may 
discuss and study to the best advantage the various systems of 
farming. While thus devoted to building up their material 
prosperity, they by no means neglect their educational interests. 
Though poor, they still find means to endow colleges, to estab- 
lish schools, to meet in educational conventions, to sustain 
newspapers and periodicals, to gather libraries, and in every 
way to patronize learning. Though we rejoice in beholding 
these evidences of prosperity, yet we should rejoice more in 
the evidences we have of a deep and extended interest among 
her people in the higher cause of evangelical religion. Houses 
of worship have been repaired or rebuilt, the gospel has been 
preached to the poor, Sunday schools have flourished, while 
their mission work in foreign lands has been prosecuted with 
unflagging energy. It is in these, and other evidences of piety 
furnished by a large part of the people of the South, that we 
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can behold the brightest promise of her future prosperity and 
development. Weare free to confess that our people are not 
what they should be, in fact, are very far short of it; yet, so 
long as we can discern among them any evidences of a grow- 
ing desire to serve God, we have reason to hope and predict 
for them a bright future, for it is God’s law of old, and it has 
never been repealed, that the nation which obeys him he will 
surely bless. 

After the remarks already made, reflecting upon the accu- 
racy of Mr. Dilke’s work, it might be deemed a waste of time 
’ to proceed any farther with him in his travels. But consid- 
ering that in his observations upon the remaining countries 
visited by him there were no such incentives to misrepre- 
sentation as existed in the case of the South, we will venture 
to follow him to those countries, noting very briefly their pres- 
ent status and influence among the nations. 

Why are we interested in the prosperity of the English- 
speaking countries? This is a question quickly and easily 
answered. It is because we see that God is using our race, 
more than any other, in bringing all the nations of the earth 
to a knowledge of himself and his Christ. It is preéminently 
the English who are carrying the Bible into every land, and 
who are, with the greatest success, striving to obey that last 
command of our Lord, ‘ Go into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.’ Mr. Dilke says: ‘If the English 
race has a mission in the world it is the making it impossible 
that the peace of mankind on earth should depend upon the 
will of a single man.’ This is, indeed, a noble mission; but 
it is, we think, only one of the many happy results which will 
follow from the accomplishment of its true mission — namely, 
the dissemination of the gospel of Jesus Christ among all peo- 
ple. In view, then, of the high honor and the great work to 
which God has called our race, does it not become every 
Christian member of it to feel an intense interest in the growth 
and prosperity of every section ? 

The future of Canada is a subject of great and increasing 
interest to the people of the United States. Here is a large 
territory, containing at the present time about four millions of 
4 
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inhabitants, and increasing quite rapidly, both in population 
and wealth. Much of this territory is fertile, is generally well- 
wooded and well-watered, contains some mineral wealth, and 
is capable of sustaining a population of at least fifteen millions. 
The probabilities are, that long before it reaches this number 
it will cease to be a part of the British Empire, becoming 
either an independent power or a part of the United States. 
If Mr. Dilke represents the Canadians rightly, as hating the 
Americans, we need not expect them to voluntarily enter the 
Union. If, on the other hand, he is a representative English- 
man, we may conclude that the English are not indisposed to 
relinquish their authority over this part of their dominions. 
He says: ‘It would seem as though no one gained by the 
retention of our hold upon Canada. Were she independent, 
her borders would never again be wasted by Fenian hordes, 
and she would escape the terrible danger of being the battle- 
field on which European quarrels are fought out. Canada 
once republican, the Monroe doctrine would be satisfied, and 
its most violent partizans would cease to advocate the adop- 
tion of other than moral means to merge her territories in the 
Union. An independent Canada would not long delay the 
railway across the continent to Puget’s Sound, which a British 
bureau calls impossible. England would be relieved from the 
fear of a certain defeat by America in the event of a war—a 
fear always harmful, even when war seems most unlikely.’ 
But it is, perhaps, idle to make conjectures as to the future 
political status of Canada. The simple fact that it is a growing 
part of Anglo Saxondom is, or ought to be, of deep interest to 
every intelligent member of the English family. 

Before leaving Canada we will notice the curious and inter- 
esting fact, that here ‘the only real French colony in the 
world is protected from the aggressions of the English by 
British soldiers.’ It is also curious to observe that these colo- 
nists are not the French of to-day, but of the times when the 
colony was founded. ‘The American soil has left their physical 
type, religion, language, laws, and habits, absolutely untouched.’ 
If this were all, we might still consider the French a colonizing 
people, but it seems they flourish nowhere save on French soil. 
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Though they may increase in population, as they have done 
in Canada, and preserve many of their distinguishing charac- 
teristics, yet they certainly lose in energy, without which there 
can be no prosperity. We have very recently noticed that 
large numbers of the French Canadians are emigrating to the 
New England States. Among the American people their 
national traits will, of course, speedily disappear. 

Though we may regard with uncertainty the future of the 
eastern provinces of British North America, there are good 
reasons for speaking with more certainty as to the future of 
the western provinces, including Red River, British Columbia, 
and Vancouver’s Island. When we consider that these pro- 
vinces are already settled chiefly by Americans, that this emi- 
gration from the States will continue, that they are distant 
about eight thousand miles from London (though Mr. Dilke 
says, ‘not less than twenty thousand,’) and that the United 
States may soon find it inconvenient to have a piece of Eng- 
land cutting her off from her territory of Alaska, we may well 
expect the western portion of British North America to be- 
come, at no very distant day, a part of the Great Republic. On 
this subject Mr. Dilke says: ‘If we take up the British Co- 
lumbian, we find the citizens of the mainland-portion of the 
provinces proposing to sell the island (Vancouver’s) for twenty 
) million dollars to the United States.’ And again: ‘ As Mon- 
tana becomes peopled up, we shall hear of the “ colonization ” 
of Red River by citizens of the United States, such as pre- 
ceded the hoisting of the “lone star” in Texas, and the “ bear 
flag” in California, by Fremont, and resistance by the Hudson 
Bay Company will neither be possible, nor, in the interests of 
civilization, desirable.’ 

At the time of Mr. Dilke’s visit the Mormon question was 
one of considerable interest. Since then great changes have 
taken place in Utah. These changes have been effected chiefly 
by three agencies — the Mormon reformers, the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and the discovery of her mineral wealth. The re- 
formers were opposed to the general policy of Brigham Young— 

to his assumption of infallibility, and especially to the despotic 
manner in which he exercised authority over all the people, 
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both in their spiritual and temporal affairs. By a course of 
brave and persistent opposition, in which they were strongly 
aided by the Gentiles in their midst, they built up a very 
strong opposition to the hierarchy over which Brigham Young 
has so long presided without a rival. One object of the re- 
formers was to develop the mineral resources of the Territory ; 
another was to bring their country into closer relations with 
the outside world by means of railroads. Both these objects, 
so long opposed by the Mormons, have been accomplished. 
An influx of a Gentile population into Utah was one of the 
last things its self-constituted pope desired ; but wherever the 
precious metals are found in abundance, there Anglo-Saxons 
will congregate. The changed condition of Utah may be stated 
in a few words. She has passed from under the authority of 
Brigham Young to that of the United States government. 
Possessing the richest silver mines in the world, she is rapidly 
filling up with a population opposed to the Mormon faith. 
The inevitable and speedy result of these changes will be the 
admission of Utah among the States of the Union, after which 
every vestige of polygamy will cease from her borders. Mr. 
Dilke thinks the Mormons, sooner than be absorbed in this 
manner, would again remove in a body, going either to British 
America, or to the table-lands of Mexico, where they would 
again prove the pioneers of Anglo-Saxon civilization. But 
the eagerness with which the Mormon elders have engaged in 
mining operations lead us to conclude that but few of them 
will be found ready to sacrifice their present prosperity and 
advantages to the preservation of their faith. A few of the 
more determined may make an exodus, but they will find it 
hard to get beyond the reach of the same power that is now 
destroying them — hard to get out of the way of the advanc- 
ing Anglo-Saxons. 

We will close these remarks upon the Mormons by one or 
two extracts from Mr. Dilke. ‘The New Englander looks 
upon the Mormons not only as heretics, but as friends to the 
slave-owners. On the other hand, if you hear a man warmly 
praise the Mormons, you may set him down as a Southerner, 
or, at least, a Democrat.? In the very next paragraph this 
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Englishman says: ‘In every ten immigrants (to Utah) the mis- 
sionaries count upon finding that four come from England, 
two from Wales, one from the Scotch lowlands, one from Swe- 
den, one from Switzerland, and one from Prussia; from Catho- 
lic countries, none; from all America, none.’ From this, his 
own statement, we learn that out of every ten converts to 
Mormonism seven come from the island of Great Britain, 
while not one comes from the South; yet, ‘if one is heard 
praising them he must be set down as a Southerner.’ We were 
born and reared among Southerners, but we have never heard 
any one bestow as much of praise upon this sect as Mr. Dilke 
does in the following extract: ‘The general moral question, 
whether Mormonism is to be put down by the sword, because 
the Latter-Day Saints differ in certain social customs from 
other Christians, is one for the preacher and the casuist, not for 
a travelling observer of English-speaking countries as they are. 
Mormonism comes under my observation as the religious and 
social system of the most successful of all pioneers of English 
civilization.’ In admiration of the Mormons he certainly, for 
the moment, lost sight of his dear New Englanders. This man 
has the effrontery to rank as Christians a sect professing a faith 
every whit as sensual and degrading as the grossest form of 
Islamism, and yet aspires to be a leader in the British Parlia- 
ment! Again, we hope, for the honor of our mother country, 
that Sir Charles Dilke is not a representative Englishman. 
The future of Mexico is another subject full of interest to 
every American. But our limits forbid us giving it more than 
a passing notice. It has often been said, and with truth, that 
there is no finer country in the world than Mexico, and yet 
she is a cypher among the nations. It is not our present pur- 
pose to discuss the question why she is so, but will rather ask, 
will she remain so? It is our unhesitating opinion that she 
will, just so long as her territory is occupied by its present 
population of Indians and half-breeds. The Spanish race, 
never very good, has deteriorated in Mexico from amalgama- 
tion with the natives. But will this population always possess 
Mexico? It seems clear to us that it cannot. Just so soon as 
our southwestern territories are filled up, an Anglo-Saxon 
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population will begin to pour across the border into this invit- 
ing country. As these advance the Mexicans will recede or 
die out. Very soon the fine provinces of Chihuahua and 
Sonora, having received each its fifty thousand American 
population, will throw of their allegiance to Mexico, and ask 
at once for admission into the Union. What, then, is to pre- 
vent this Saxon wave from rolling southward over the Table- 
lands—a region as temperate, healthy, fertile, and rich in 
minerals as any in the world? Such seems to be the inevita- 
ble destiny of Mexico. Inhabited by the English race, her 
future greatness is assured. 

There is no considerable party in the United States favor- 
ing the immediate annexation of Mexico as she is. An addi- 
tion to our population of eight millions of Catholics, whose 
chief characteristics seems to be treachery and indolence, is one 
which no intelligent Protestant desires. No, verily, when all 
the chances are that she will come in after awhile very much 
in the same way that our territories are now doing, and with 
a vigorous, Protestant population. 

California, in view of the importance given it by the author 
of Greater Britain, next claims our attention. Mr. Dilke 
says: ‘ Although the chief claim of California to consideration 
is her position on the Pacific, her fertility and size alone enti- 
tle her to notice... .. The State has twice the area of Great 
Britain. The single valley of the Joaquin and Sacramento, 
from Tulare Lake to the great snow peak of Shasta, is as large 
as the three kingdoms. Every useful mineral, every kind of 
fertile soil, every variety of helpful climate, are to be found 
within the State.’ When we consider that California is equal 
in area to any of the great nations of Europe, except Russia, 
that she is capable of sustaining a population equal to that of 
France, and that her position on the Pacific, in front of the 
populous empires of Japan and China, gives her facilities for 
trade unequalled, perhaps, by that of any other country, we 
are forced to predict a brilliant future for this portion of our 
commonwealth. Will not this single State one day become— 
it may be a century hence —the equal of France in wealth, 
population, and power ? 
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In his last chapter on America Mr. Dilke notices, briefly, 
the religious aspects of our country. His remarks, we think, 
betray a superficial observation; they are certainly untrue 
when applied to the Southern States, and we hope, for the 
sake of their future prosperity, that the Northern States like- 
wise have been incorrectly represented. He says: ‘ Through- 
out America the multiplication of churches is rapid, but, 
among the native-born Americans, Supernaturalism is advane- 
ing with great strides. The Shakers are strong in thought, 
the Spiritualists in wealth and numbers, Communism gains 
ground, but not Polygamy—the Mormon is a purely Eu- 
ropean church.’ Now, we of the South were in happy ignor- 
ance of most of these facts, if they be facts. He elsewhere 
speaks favorably of the progress made by the Unitarians, also 
of the Anglican Church. Of the three most influential bodies 
of evangelical Christians — the Methodists, Baptists, and Pres- 
byterians— he says little or nothing. We know that many 
strange heresies have taken root and flourished on American 
soil, especially in the Northern States; but we have reason to 
believe that the masses of the people are still influenced by 
the principles of evangelical religion. May this be, indeed, 
true, and may it always be the condition of our people, for in 
the day that we cease to be a God-fearing and God-obeying 
people will our prosperity cease. In the day that we turn 
from God and his word he will turn from us, after which we 
will begin to descend the heights we have been so long ascend- 
ing —- will begin to decline in wealth, in power, in population, 
in physical and mental vigor, and, in fact, in everything which 
now makes us a great people. In looking, then, for the promise 
of future prosperity to our country, the God-taught man will 
naturally look to see if the cause of Christ is prospering, if 
his gospel is still preached in its purity, and if the Bible is still 
read and revered by the masses of the people. 

We will close these remarks upon America with a quotation 
from Greater Britain: ‘ After all, there is not in America a 
greater wonder than the Englishman himself, for it is to this 
continent you must come to find him in full possession of his — 
powers. Two hundred and fifty millions of people speak or are 
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ruled by those who speak the English tongue, and inhabit a third 
part of the habitable globe; but, at the present rate of increase, 
in sixty years there.will be two hundred and fifty millions of. 
Englishmen dwelling in the United States alone. America 
is becoming, not English merely, but world-embracing in the 
variety of its type; and as the English element has given lan- 
guage and history to that land, America offers the English 
race the moral directorship of the globe, by ruling mankind 
through Saxon institutions and the English tongue. Through 
America England is speaking to the world.’ If this be true, 
and who can doubt it, how great is the responsibility of Ameri- 
can Christians! 

The next English country that we shall notice is New Zea- 
land, a group of islands lying about one thousand miles to the 
east of Australia. The area of New Zealand is about equal 
to that of Great Britain, and from her resemblance to the 
mother country in size, situation, and climate, she has often 
been called the ‘ Britain of the South.’ This country has 
made rapid progress since her annexation to the British 
crown. In 1850 her whole population was about two hun- 
dred thousand, of which number only forty thousand were 
English. Her present population is two hundred and sixty- 
five thousand, of which number two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand are English. Here we see the Maori rapidly dying 
out before the advance of the Saxon, just as his brother, the 
red Indian, is doing in the United States. The above figures 
show an extraordinary increase, and ‘many affect to believe that 
the future of New Zealand is destined to be as brilliant as has 
been the past of her mother country.’ Mr. Dilke, however, 
fails to see the promise of such a future. Hesays: ‘ Her gold- 
yield is only about a fifth of that of California or Victoria. 
Her area is not sufficient to make her powerful as an agricul- 
tural or pastoral country, unless she comes to attract manufac- 
tures and carrying-trade from afar, and the prospect of her 
succeeding in this effort is but small. Her rivers are almost 
useless for manufacturing purposes, owing to their floods; the 
timber-supply of all her forests is not equal to that of a single 
county in the State of Oregon; her coal is inferior in quality 
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to that of Vancouver’s Island, in quantity to that of Chili, in 
both respects to that of New South Wales. The harbors of 
New Zealand are upon the eastern coast, but the coal is chiefly 
upon the other side, where the river bars make trade impossi- 
ble.” With all these disadvantages New Zealand possesses 
many attractions, which will continue to invite emigration from 
other parts of the English world. If she is capable of support- 
ing only half the population of England her expectation of 
greatness will yet be realized, for twelve millions of English- 
men will be a power in the earth wherever they may be 
placed. 

Australia lies next on our line of travel. Here we have a 
country three-fourths the size of Europe. More than half of 
it, however, is an uninhabitable desert. The habitable por- 
tion of this island, though small compared to the United 
States, makes after all a vast country. ‘The progress of Aus- 
tralia has been singularly rapid. In 1830 her population was 
under forty thousand; in 1860 in numbered one million five 
hundred thousand.’ At this rate of increase her present num- 
ber of inhabitants must be about two millions. This popula- 
tion is composed chiefly of farmers, miners, mechanics, and 
sheep-raisers; but possessing, as she does, a large supply of 
coal, and that, too, of a good quality, there is nothing to pre- 
vent her becoming both a manufacturing and commercial 
nation. The Australians seem to be full of enterprise and 
energy, and, with the exception of West Australia, nearly all 
traces of convict blood have disappeared from these colonies. 
Churches and schools, we are glad to notice, appear to be flour- 
ishing. Mr. Dilke, however, does not appear to be very hope- 
ful of the future of Australia. Immediately after speaking of 
her rapid progress, he says: ‘ Nevertheless, it is questionable 
how far the progress will continue.’ His doubts are based on 
the fact that all of her best lands are already taken up by set- 
tlers. It is true they are ‘taken up,’ but, except in a few 
localities, they are settled pretty much like most of our West- 
ern States are, and as New York was in 1800. The fact that 
the area of land adapted to agricuiture is limited to, perhaps, 
a fourth part of the island, is sufficient reason why Australia 
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can never be as great and populous as the United States. But, 
on the other hand, the facts that in Australia there is a tract 
of country sufficiently large and fertile to sustain a population 
of fifty millions, and that this country is already occupied by 
the pushing and energetic English, are enough to warrant us 
in entertaining high hopes of the future greatness of this part 
of Britain. 

South of Australia is the island of Tasmania. This island 
was long used as a penal colony by Great Britain, and as late 
as 1850 her population included twenty thousand convicts. 
Fifty years ago there was found in Tasmania a numerous, 
though degraded native race. Now, according to Mr. Dilke, 
three old women and a lad are all who remain of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. We have quite a glowing description of the nat- 
ural advantages possessed by Tasmania: her climate is delight- 
ful, her soil rich, and producing in great variety and abundance 
the grains and fruits of Europe. ‘Even more than Britain, 
Tasmania may be said to present in a small area an epitome 
of the globe; mountain and plain, forest and rolling prairie 
land, rivers and grand capes, and the noblest harbor in the 
world, all are contained in a country the size of Ireland.’ The 
account given us, however, of her present condition is rather 
gloomy. There seems to be little or no progress since 1858. 
This may be accounted for partly by the fact that she has never 
yet been able to rid herself of her convict population. But 
this obstacle to her progress will not always continue. Rome 
was founded by a band of outlaws. English outlaws are every 
whit as good material for founding an empire as were the fol- 
lowers of Romulus. Time and immigration will at length re- 
move all traces of convict blood; the abandoned lands will 
after awhile be reclaimed, internal improvements will be 
pushed forward, and Tasmania will yet sustain her three or 
four millions of population. If the history of English coloniz- 
ation teaches anything, it is that an English colony, planted in 
a temperate region, cannot remain stationary. 

With the exception of Cape Colony, in South Africa, we have 
now glanced at all the ¢rwe colonies of Great Britain. Since 
the construction of the Suez Canal, Ceylon and India lie 
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almost on the direct route from Australia to England. Be- 
fore parting company with Sir Charles, we will take a glance 
at these British dependencies — dependencies, because their 
climate forbids their colonization by Europeans. Our space 
will not permit more than a passing glance, and this shall 
be chiefly directed to noticing the effects on India of British 
rule. 

There is nothing stranger, nor yet more interesting, in all 
history, than the occupation of India by the English; and 
that which gives it its greatest interest is the advantages it has 
brought to the natives of that country. For the first time, 
perhaps, in the history of nations, we see a country governed 
by a foreign power, yet governed in the interest of the con- 
quered race. 

It is true, that during the first years of their occupation of 
Hindostan the English were guilty of many and flagrant acts 
of injustice in their dealings with the natives. Their policy 
in the East, for a time, was very little different from that of 
their short-sighted neighbors, the Dutch. It was for some 
years characterized by cruelty, injustice, and greed. An im- 
mense amount of treasure was extorted from a poor and down- 
trodden people. But those who are acquainted with the his- 
tory of British India know that, since the days of Warren 
Hastings, there has been a gradual change in the policy of 
England in the East. In the contest between justice and 
liberality on the one side, and injustice and selfishness on the 
other, victory has constantly leaned to the side of the former. 
In other words, the principles of the Christian religion have 
more and more influenced the administration of the govern- 
ment. One cause of this is to be found in the persistent and . 
heroic labors of the Protestant missionaries in India. These 
labors were conducted at first under the greatest difficulties, 
one of which was the hostility of the government officials. 
If we estimate the success of missionary effort in Hindostan 
by the number of converts it has gained, we are obliged to 
confess that the result has not been proportionate to the labor 
and money expended. In a population of one hundred and 
seventy millions, the Protestant missionaries claim only about 
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one hundred and fifty thousand converts; and yet this is the 
work of twenty-three societies, having three hundred mission- 
ary stations, over three hundred native churches, five hundred 
European preachers, and all maintained at an expense of two 
hundred thousand pounds a year. ‘Though the positive visi- 
ble results of Christian teaching have been small, the indirect 
effects have been great.? The Catholics have succeeded in 
making a much larger number of converts than have the Pro- 
testants, but the reason is obvious: ‘The native Protestant’s 
position is a fearful one, for he wholly loses caste and becomes 
an outlaw from his people; whereas, the native Catholic con- 
tinues to be a caste man, and sometimes an idol-worshipper. 

Before the victories of Lord Clive subjected India to British 
rule, her people were oppressed by the most wicked and cruel 
despots that ever cursed a country. Under the rule of these 
native princes the mass of the people were nothing better than 
the most degraded serfs, alike incapable of accumulating prop- 
erty, and emerging from the night of ignorance and supersti- 
tion which had so long enveloped them. Through so many 
centuries had they endured this terrible oppression, that it 
seems as if they had become totally destitute of every princi- 
ple which makes man a moral being. Such being their con- 
dition, it was impossible that any decided reformation could 
take place among them from the labors of only a few years. 
It was impossible to undo completely in one century the work 
of twenty centuries. But we rejoice, in the evidences before 
us, that at last India’s night is breaking. We rejoice that her 
people are protected in their rights, and have some higher 
incentive to labor than the mere preservation of life; that 
they are instructed, to some extent at least, in English learn- 
ing; that the arts of more civilized communities are being 
introduced among them; and, more than all, that they have 
the Gospel preached unto them. 

Mr. Dilke says: ‘The many improvements in the moral 
condition of the people which the census chronicles are steps 
in a great march. Those who have known India long are 
aware that a remarkable change has come over the country 
in the last few years. Among the Sikhs and Marattas a spirit 
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of reflection, of earnest thought, unusual in natives, has been 
aroused. In Bengal it has taken the form of pure Deism; 
but, then, Bengal is not India. The spirit rather than the 
doctrinal teaching of Christianity has been imbibed.’ These 
facts constitute some evidences, we think, that a rift has at 
length been made in the dark cloud which, for so many ages, 
has overshadowed India—a rift which, we trust, is destined 
to widen until it lets in the full light of day upon her now 
benighted people. 

We have now briefly noticed the present condition of some 
of the most important of the English-speaking countries. But 
it is when we survey them as one whole that we are impressed 
with the power and the grandeur of our race. Though we feel 
an honest pride in its present exalted position, yet we should 
derive a higher joy from viewing it in the accomplishment of 
its twofold mission — in giving freedom to the nations, and in 
bringing them back to God. 





Art. III.—1. The Philosophical Works of David Hume ; 
including all his Essays, and exhibiting the more impor- 
tant alterations and corrections in the successive editions 
published by the author. Boston and Edinburgh. 1854. 
4 vols. 8vo. 


2. Historical Sketches of the Reign of George IJ—(The Phil- 
osopher, David Hume.) By Mrs. Oliphant. London. 
1870. 


Probable convictions are, according to Hume, furnished by 
experience, and are derived from the comparison of ideas, and 
the observation of their customary conjunctions and associa- 
tions. This comparison and these associations are limited to 
the relations of resemblance, contiguity, and causality. Where 
are the relations of identity and contrariety? Where is the 
category of substance or existence, which must precede the 
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possibility of relations? Substance, matter, existence, and 
virtually mind, are repudiated by Hume’s system, which must 
be developed without recourse to their assistance. 

With the relations of resemblance and contiguity, except in 
so far as they may be implicated with the relation of causality, 
we cannot concern ourselves. We have already called atten- 
tion to the fact that the conjunction of ideas in verbal and 
logical propositions implies more than their concurrent con- 
sideration ; and we have also called attention to the fallacy of 
assigning a custom as the origin of belief, or of anything more 
than a partial conviction. The question of the child, ‘ Father, 
what makes the fire burn?’ whether taken in its active or 
passive signification, is a refutation of Hume’s theory, that 
causation is an inference from customary experience. The 
curiosity unsatisfied indicates the presence of the notion in the 
mind of the child, and it receives satisfaction and precision from 
the explanation afforded by the customary observations and 
experience of ideas. 

‘ Be ye as little children.’ If this is a divine prescription in 
spiritual concerns, it is certainly a prudential direction in phi- 
losophy. We must go back in the investigation of mental ope- 
rations to a period when custom or intellectual habit had not 
found time to influence the judgment, and must detect the 
natural laws of the human mind in the spontaneous tenden- 
cies of budding thought. We must be children ourselves, or 
examine the ways of children, to arrive at the only solution 
which those difficult questions admit, and the only accurate 
comprehension of the nature and extent of their difficulties. 
If Hume had not been an old bachelor he would have discov- 
ered the untenability of many of his hypotheses. 

Thus he might have perceived that, besides the logical fal- 
lacy of attributing the origin of any class of judgments or be- 
liets to a mere conjunction of otherwise disconnected percep- 
tions, there was a more fatal objection to the explanation of 
causality by the customary association of phenomena, in the 
fact that the notion of causation anticipates the growth of the 
custom. The interpretation is invalid, because it is chrono- 
logically erroneous. 
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The numerous objections alleged by Hume against the pos- 
sibility of entertaining the notion of causation are all equally 
insufficient and illogical. It does not follow that cause and 
effect indicate a relation of observation and experience only, 
because power is not discoverable from the idea of the objects 
with which it is connected.’ This would be the case if all 
knowledge were restricted to ideas and impressions deriving 
their whole character from sensations; but this position has 
been already refuted. It is not necessary to conclude that an 
idea is strictly limited by actual experience because occasioned 
by it. The mind—the functions and the characteristics of 
the mind — must count for something in the process of thought. 
It cannot be properly inferred that the idea of power is not 
suggested by the relation between objects, because it is not 
contained in the separate ideas of the objects themselves. This 
is another form of the fallacy of neglecting the copula or ¢er- 
tium quid in logical or verbal propositions. 

It is a mere assumption, that the conception of efficacy must 
be derived from experience and a particular instance, because 
reason cannot originate it. The ground alleged for the con- 
clusion is an arbitrary hypothesis, becausé merely a special 
application of the unfounded postulate, that reason can orig- 
inate no new idea. Yet, granting this pretended axiom, it 
may still be possible to receive from experience the idea of a 
general relation without being able to give a particular in- 
stance of an idea which is not particular. This, of course, 
conflicts with Hume's doctrine of abstract ideas; but the con- 
tradiction may be disregarded by those who eschew the tenet 
which it violates. The difficulty, which Hume elevates into 
an ontological impossibility, is the consequence simply of ver- 
bal perplexities and logical distinctions unapprehended by him. 
A general term cannot represent a particular or individual in- 
stance. Thisisatruism. It is nothing more than the utter- 
ance, in the shape of a formula, of the logical distinction be- 
tween general and particular names. But the artificial dis- 
tinction, introduced for the more convenient discrimination 
and communication of thought, Hume employs as an argument 
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against the comprehensibility of abstract ideas, and as fatal 
to the idea of causation. He is always at the mercy of his 
vocabulary. P 

Conceding, however, the right to exact a particular instance 

of sensible efficacy as a foundation for the notion of power and 

he idea of causation, Hume’s argument, will still be untenable, 
ior the origin of both the notion and the idea may be explained 
by experience. Sir John Herschel and Professor Whewell, in 
recognizing the muscular sense, have interpreted the origin of 
the idea of power, and by an impression, according to Hume’s 
requirements. This, therefore, disprovés the allegation, that 
‘We never have any impression that contains any power or 
efficacy.” This is a very loose mode of expression: the im- 
pression does not contain the power, but it compels its recog- 
nition. | 

The muscular sense does not, in our estimation, give any 
adequate explication of the mystery of causation, but it fur. 
nishes an answer to many of Hume’s cavils. It is not our 
purpose to discuss the tangled problem of causality, nor even 
to weigh the whole array of Hume’s sophisms. The investi- 
gation would be tdo long and tedious to be introduced as an 
episode into this criticism. 

We pass on to the consideration of Hume’s application of his 
doctrine of Cause and Effect to Science, Philosophy, Action, 
Morals, Politics, and especially to Religion. On all these 
topics our remarks will be necessarily brief, except on the last, 
which is the most seriously infected by the heresy, and in 
which it generates the most pernicious consequences. The 
disturbance of religious convictions seems, too, to have been 
the principal object contemplated by Hume in the construc- 
tion of his system. The negation of revealed religion was, 
apparently, the ultimate aim of his labors, and his theories 
were only the means devised by him for the accomplishment 
of that result. 

‘Vere sctre est scire per causas.’ This great dogma of Aris- 
totle has been almost universally, and, perhaps, too absolutely, 
rejected by recent science, which restricts its investigations to 
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the discovery of the relations between phenomena. The 
research of causes has been abandoned as futile and delusive, 

and has been replaced by the study of phenomenal laws. 

Many vain hypotheses are thus prevented, and the field of 
science is prudently and legitimately limited to observation, 

experiment, and the correlation of the facts observed. This 

change may be ascribed, in great measure, to the philosophy 

of Hume, and especially to the development of that philoso- 

phy in the hands of Kant. But, though science may judi- 

ciously eliminate the investigation of causes, it cannot safely 

forego the recognition of causation, or it must leave the truths 

and discoveries of science without substantial reality or intelli- 

gible coherence. The repudiation or disregard of causation ren- . 
ders all vital change, all organic alteration, all natural action, 

amere phantasmagoria. Even observation and experiment 

can produce only conjectures. The stamina of all conviction 

are broken down —the support of all belief, even scientific, 

is overthrown —and no check is left to restrain the wildest 

divagations of fancy where a supposed observation or accred- 

ited experiment furnishes a basis for conjectural induction. 

All extremes are equally dangerous; and the delusions en- 

grafted upon science by the feverish pursuit of undiscoverable 

causes may be recalled by the indiscreet abnegation of all 

cause. Of this peril a reasonable apprehension is excited by 

the present constitution of the sciences. 

Yet it is in science that the doctrines of Hume are least per- 
nicious, because the true procedure of the sciences is by way 
of observation and experiment. In philosophy the positions 
of Hume necessarily eventuate in unmitigated skepticism. 
The explicability of an alleged fact is with him the test of its 
verity, notwithstanding his admission of undemonstrable prin- 
ples, which he turns to little use in his reasoning. Denying 
cause, effect, substance, matter, mind, general terms and ab- 
stract ideas, and reducing all knowledge to ideas and impres- 
sions, and the relations between them, thereby making ideas 
only transformed sensations, as they were designated by Cou- 
dillac, the intellectual world is sublimated or attenuated into 
the mere consciousness of sensations without a sensorium and 
5 
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without an agent. Language, which has been framed in har- 
mony with the spontaneous instincts of humanity, cannot be 
wrested so far from its familiar usage as to supply the means 
of seizing and expressing the shadowy residuum which is alone 
left by Hume’s system as the equivalent of the intelligible. 
Throughout the whole of his philosophical writings, indeed, 
there is an undercurrent of constrained admissions and unde- 
tected inconsistencies which is fatal to his reasoning, and felt 
by himself to be so. His instincts, his natural sentiments, 
the constitution of his mind, his daily experience, revolt at 
his conclusions, both final and interlocutory, and overturn his 
speculations. True, this discord only involves him in more 
hopeless skepticism, and has tempted successive schools along 
the same perilous road in a more dogmatic temper. 

Hume attributed the errors and deficiencies of previous 
schemes of speculation to the foolish hope of erecting a com- 
plete theory of the universe on the basis of the known, thereby 
excluding the unknown altogether from their consideration, or 
violently compressing it into their systems.‘ Yet he himself 
commenced his inquiries with a profession of constructing a 
new philosophy, and a new circle of the sciences,’ and has 
pursued throughout, in the most flagrant manner, the proce- 
dure which he condemned. Abandoning the position, which 
he had taken in company with all sober thinkers, that first 
principles are necessarily undemonstrable, he has rejected 
and ignored everything which transcended the range of com- 
plete explication. Are not most of the difficulties and para- 
doxes of philosophy due to the habit of requiring for the 
establishment of every point more evidence than the nature 
of things either demands or admits, and to the rejection of 
everything which is not comprehensible as well as apprehen- 
sible? Thus, in regard to identity, personality, continued 
existence, externality, reality, causality, substance, mind, space, 
and time, and all the stumbling blocks over which Hume stag- 
gers, do we not exact impossible evidence, and repudiate the 
possible and sutticient, and then draw an adverse inference 
from the impossibility which we have arbitrarily predeter- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. ITI, p. 174. 2 Ibid.. Vol. I, p. 8. 
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mined?! Such is the method of Hume, and it has found 
imitators in nearly all his successors. It drives him into the 
desolating and bewildering excesses of the Later Academy, and 
it has seduced his followers into desperate, dogmatic, mystic, 
or Pyrrhonistic skepticism. Is it not superlatively ridiculous 
that there should be any believers in a system which the pro- 
jector himself did not believe 4 

There was a considerable change in Hume’s opinions rela- 
tive to Morals between the early publication and the final 
revision of his Essays. The change, however, extended little 
beyond simplification in the exposition of his views, and the 
abandonment of over-refined and useless subtlety. In both 
the original and the later draft he insisted upon a Moral 
Sense, but assigned to it no active function in the system of 
Morals he proposed. Pleasure and Pain—the Epicurean prin- 
ciples — were the primary forces of his deontology ; and neces- 
sarily so, for as emotions were only internal sensations, and 
experience the generator of the passions, as of thought, he could 
not admit any principles anterior or superior to the sensible 
impressions by which feeling was excited. The agreeable and 
the disagreeable, the useful and the pernicious, presented the 
sole conceptions of right and wrong, and dwarfed the prescrip- 
tions of Ethics to the narrow impulses of selfishness. It was 
only in obedience to a more sagacious and comprehensive sel- 
fishness that the canon of propriety could be transferred from 
the individual feeling to a sense of the public welfare. A link 
of transition is, indeed, supplied by the definition of virtue 
as a quality agreeable to every one.” But this is a doctrine 
which, however tolerable in poetry, is very unsatisfactory in 
philosophy. Yet even Pope, whose ethical speculations are 
neither profound nor pure, perceived that the quality ascribed 
to virtue was not a permanent, but a vanishing attribute. 
Moreover, this Epicurean definition of virtue, besides its vari- 
ance from fact, is vicious as defining a quality by the allega- 
tion of a particular consequence. Hume, too, is inconsistent 
with himself, for, oblivious of this determination of the char- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 548. 
2 Ibid., Vol. IV. p. 827. Note, vide pp. 357, 360. 
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acter of virtue, he untimately and inconsequently refers the 
standard of morals — the essence of morality — the moral sense 
—to the Supreme Will.' Such discrepancies are so habitual 
with Hume as to be characteristic of his philosophy. 

Aristotle, or whoever else may have written that part of the 
confused, disorderly, and self-repeating treatise, current as the 
Problems of Aristotle says that ‘good men see good, and bad 
men see evil, in their dreams, because their waking thoughts 
are occupied with good in the one case, and with vice in the 
other.’* But this difference would exist neither in waking nor 
in sleeping if virtue were a quality agreeable to every one. 
The celebrated allegory of the choice of Hercules, whose con- 
sonar ce with the duties, trials, and experience of life, has been 
universally appreciated, is of itself a refutation of Hume’s 
dogma, and the theory founded upon it. Nor is any support 
acquired for the theory by exaggerating the contrasts between 
its earlier and its later forms. In both the essence remains 
the same. We may say of the later time what Lais said to 
the bewigged and rejuvenated philosopher—the son is not 
more acceptable than the father, for the change is only in the 
garments. 

The moral principles espoused by Hume inevitably vitiate his 
political doctrine. Political science is the application of ethical 
rules to aggregate associations of men. Utility remains with 
him in this branch of philosophy the chief criterion of right, 
and is identified with justice. This is absolutely stated in the 
original essays; it is only suggested in their amended form; 
Justice is asserted to be an artificial and not a natural virtue— 
both epithets being employed in a peculiar and unwarrantable 
sense.* 

As justice is regarded as merely another name for public 
utility, the legal and the right are identical in this system. 
The narrowness and confusion arising from this view display 
themselves conspicuously in the remark that the rules of jus- 

1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 303. Appendix I. 

2 Aristot. Prob., lib xxx, 2 14, p. 975, p. 25. Ed. Bekkor. 

3 Phil. Works, Vol. II, p. 240. Vol. IV, p. 245. 
4 Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 240, 248, 357. Vol. IV. p. 11, note. 
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tice are suspended in the case of a criminal, whereas, it usu- 
ally happens that the criminal is suspended; and in the ob- 
servation that equity, introduced for the benefit of societty, is 
contrasted with justice, which is nevertheless represented as 
founded solely on public utility. Through such inconsistencies 
is Hame obliged to pursue his uncertain way, confounding at 
every step the varying applications of justice in varying cir- 
cumstances with the essence of justice. 

It requires no very ingenious or circuitous induction from 
these premises to arrive at the conclusion that Might makes 
Right ;* for, if the established law is necessarily right, the 
power that established the law must be right also. Sophistry 
and the diminution of moral obligations prepare the way for 
despotism. And yet the indentification of utility and justice 
is less offensive and pernicious in politics than in any other de- 
partment of morals. In accordance with that harmony which 
has been implanted by the Creator in the moral constitution 
of man, the virtue of individuals is identified with the public 
interest. But there is here an important distinction, which is 
entirely overlooked by Hume.* When moral qualities are 
considered in their social aspects, their utility is the most obvi- 
ous and the principal point of view; when regarded as the 
attributes of an individual, it is the subordinate consideration. 
Hence the utilitarian theory, which is absolutely fatal to pri- 
vate morals, may suffice temporarily for the public weal, and 
fail to excite repugnance. In all cases, indeed, the propriety 
of any political measure depends upon its tendency to promote 
the substantial interests of society, because the general utility 
is the first aim of social combination. The same test should 
also determine the absolute truth of any proposition in politi- 
cal affairs, if Hume’s argumentation were valid; but this posi- 
tion he, with his customary inconsequence, denies.‘ 

It is to be observed that, in Hume’s discussion of justice, he 
confines himself to the contemplation of propriety, and never 
rises above the question of pecuniary honesty.’ He only 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 245-53, 404-14. 2 Ibid.,Vol. y p. 252. 
4 


8 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 243. 4 Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 347-351. 
5 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 259; note, 261. Vol. II, p. 256. 
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endeavors to explain how justice arises, or comes to be appli- 
cable in the common transactions of business. Even here he 
only shows how the idea of justice is carried into practical 
effect in the relations of men, without attempting to elucidate 
its intrinsic character. The idea of justice exists above the 
sphere of his philosophy, dominates over it against his will 
and contrary to his supposition, and is not comprehended 
by it. 

A theory of knowledge, which has no broader or firmer 
basis than sensible impressions, must accept the useful and the 
contingent as the sole foundation of Morals and Politics, and 
must be betrayed by such acceptance into inextricable ineon- 
sistencies. But the errors will be still greater and more dan- 
gerous when it undertakes to discuss the mysterious questions 
of religion. 


It is much easier to determine what Hume’s religious opin- 
ions were not, than to discern what they actually were. There 
is an affectation, a prudishness, in his skepticism, which ren- 
ders it insincere and contradictory. Did he believe in any- 
thing? According to the tenor of his systematic creed, he 
should have no belief. According to both his language and 
reasoning, he does believe at times, and when belief is least 
compatible with his own doctrines. Did he believe his own 
doubts? His remarks on several occasions will scarcely per- 
mit the supposition that he did.!| He perceived psychological 
difficulties which he was anxious enough to investigate and dis- 
ingenuous enough to exaggerate, but which he had not the 
patience or the logical acumen to solve. He was able to per- 
plex others, and to confuse himself, while conscious that the 
perplexity produced was unreasonable. He endeavored to 
revive the procedure of the Later Academy, without having 
the excuse of equal ignorance, or equal logical difficulties, 
which were not made apparent till they were evolved in the 
antinomies of Kant.. 


He attacks Christianity as credulity, but avows Polytheism 
to be ee that it is probably a correct representation of 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 170-88, 346, 493. Vol. I. pp. 325-37. 
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the divine government of some of the planets.!. What does 
he mean by natural? and whence can any such probability 
be inferred? But if such may be the economy of any of the 
planets, why not of this which we inhabit, when it has been, 
and still is, so extensively believed? We have no intimation 
of the existence of such a creed in any other world; why 
should we assume it as a fact where it is wholly unknown, and 
repudiate it where it is known? What becomes of the canon 
of experience? How is the recognition or suspicion of the 
truth of Theism arrived at by Hume, when the general prac- 
tice and experience of men have been in favor of Polytheism ? 
Where is the credulity now ? 

The credulity is with Hume, as it is in regard to the posi- 
tion advanced by him, as an argument against Christianity, 
that the world could not decline from a purer to a coarser con- 
ception of religion.2. This dogmatic asseveration is contra- 
dicted by history, in the case of the ancient Jews and Hindoos, 
by theory, and by himself.’ The Theism, which he inconsist- 
ently professes, is assailed in the Dialogues on Natural Re- 
ligion. These are exceedingly acute and ingenious; much 
more 80, in our estimation, than any other portion of his philo- 
sophical writings, with the exception of his Political Essays. 
They evolve, naturally and easily, and with a considerable 
approach to true Socratic irony, the difficulties attendant on 
any systematic theory of the Divine nature and action. But, 
except by one or two allusions, they never rise above the dreary 
level of the vulgar prejudices of conflicting creeds; and, per- 
haps, this is all that could be expected from a professed skeptic. 
Nevertheless, the skepticism is abandoned, and the solution of 
all real difficulties suggested by the admission, that religion 
must ultimately repose, not on reason, but on faith,‘ and that 
the evidence, the witness, of the truth of religion, is found in 
the breast of every man.° 


1 Natural History of Religion, Sec. XI, Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 462. 
2 Ibid., Sec. I, p. 423. 3 Ibid., Sec. VIII, p. 453. 
4 Dial. on Natural Religion, Part X, Vol. I, p. 506. ¢ 
5 Nat. His. of Religion, Introd., Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 419. 
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Wherever we turn new inconsistencies meet us. How can 
Hume pretend to discover a purpose, intention, and design, in 
all the works of creation,’ while asserting cause and effect to 
be united in thought and apprehension only by uniform con- 
junction? Surely the conjunction is more variable and indis- 
tinct in these cases than in ordinary instances of causation; 
and between the Creator and the creation there is scarcely 
such a custom as man can pretend to discern. Furthermore, 
the obscurity and uncertainty, which must ever attend the 
determination of particular final causes, must produce a greater 
impossibility (if any comparison can be made) of recognizing 
the connection in this case than in the general dependence of 
effects upon their efficient causes. Moreover, if a miracle 
must be rejected on Hume’s principles, because contradicted by 
general experience, why should final causes be acknowledged ? 
What experience is possible in regard to them? The isolated 
phenomena may be apparent, but the aim contemplated must 
be conjectural, and must be suggested from some other source 
than impressions, external or internal. 

The mention of miracles reminds us that the cardinal heresy 
of Hume is still untouched. We have postponed its consid- 
eration with the design of entering more fully into its criticism 
than we have done in treating the other parts of his Philosophy, 
and because we were desirous of unfolding, without break or 
interruption, but with brevity, the characteristic tenets and the 
characteristic defects of that Philosophy. 

Hume’s paradox on Miracles is his principal weapon against 
revealed religion; it is the base of all his operations. His 
whole philosophy is a preparation for the employment of this 
engine of warfare, and his whole purpose the overthrow of 
Revelation. Thus the essay on Miracles is, in a practical point 
of view, what the theory of causation is theoretically — the 
keystone of Hume’s system. So it has been universally re- 
garded. Every subsequent philosopher, or pretender to philoso- 
phy — the regular soldiers and the volunteers of metaphysics 
and theology — have all occupied themselves with its exam- 
ination, and have strained every nerve to confirm or invalidate 


1 Dial. on Nat Religion, Part X, Phil. Works, Vol. II, p. 494. 
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Hume’s doctrine of miracles, or his doctrine of causation, for 
the two doctrines are only the different faces of the same 
problem. We do not think that either its assailants or its de- 
fenders have adequately achieved their task. It might be pre- 
sumptuous to expect more assured success for a new effort, but 
there is little presumption in presenting a new line of ‘argu- 
ment, which may, perhaps, be improved and enlarged till it is 
irresietible. The examination of the principles of Hume’s Phi- 
losophy was a necessary preliminary to the performance of this 
duty, because the philosophy is implied and applied in the 
argument against miracles; and it has been the tacit reception 
of some of the principles of that philosophy, or the failure to 
perceive and exhibit their invalidity, which has prevented the 
numerous refutations heretofore proposed from obtaining the 
desired success. 

The tenth section of the inquiry concerning Human Un- 
derstanding constitutes the celebrated Essay on Miracles.’ It 
was an after-thought with Hume—at least his doctrine on 
this subject was not explicitly stated in the original publication 
of his theory. The essay commences with an argument from 
Tillotson against the Real Presence in the consecrated elements, 
which appears to have been borrowed from the philosophy of 
Locke, but which, if legitimately employed in this particular 
instance, is dangerous from its obvious tendency to undermine 
the foundations of the Christian religion. This argument 
accords exactly with Hume’s own line of argumentation on 
previous occasions, and especially on the subject of probability, 
and, therefore, the only service it is competent to render in his 
hands is to give an archiepiscopal gloss to the infidelity of the 
essay which it introduces. 

Every stage in this celebrated argument must be noted with 
care. Assuming experience to be ‘ our only guide in reasoning 
concerning matters of fact,’ Hume proceeds to invalidate the 
testimony of this solitary witness, by noting the uncertainty 
of its testimony, by pointing out the varying shades of proba- 
bility to which this uncertainty gives rise, and by dwelling 
upon the evanescent degrees of assurance in our inductions. 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 124-150. 
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The stringency of the proof, or the amount of probability, in 
each case depends upon the nature of the testimony delivered, 
according as this agrees with, or varies from, uniform or habitual 
experience. Yet the example of the Indian Prince, adduced 
by Hume,’ ‘who refused to believe the first relations concerning 
the effects of frost,’ completely overturns this argument. The 
uniform and habitual experience of himself and his countrymen 
was adverse to a belief in either frost or snow. ‘They reagoned 
justly,’ says Hume, in rejecting the asseverations of their 
existence and effects; and, on his principles, these declarations 
ought to be immediately acknowledged to be false and unwor- 
thy of belief. 

But even if the testimony be otherwise admissible, its actual 
credibility is affected by the character of the witnesses in many 
ways. If they contradict each other, are few in number, are 
of doubtful reputation, have an interest in what they affirm, 
or deliver their testimony with hesitation, or with violent assev- 
eration, their evidence will be suspicious. These objections 
are manifestly framed with especial reference to the inspired 
writers of the New Testament. They have received ample 
consideration and satisfactory replies from Paley, and the 
numerous other writers who have illustrated the evidences of 
Christianity. It would be an unnecessary repetition to renew 
the refutation here. 

If, however, the fact and the witnesses are both credible, 
but are at variance with the inferences derived from observa- 
tion and experience, the statement is not entitled to our confi- 
dence, because the evidence of one sort counterbalances the 
evidence of the other sort, and the two together require or 
justify an absolute suspension of opinion. 

These are the separate links in Hume’s chain of reasoning 
on the subject of Miracles. They are all implied or separately 
expressed in the original draft of his Philosophy, but it is only 
in the final exhibition of his speculations that they are combined 
together for an assault on the miracles which sustain the Reve- 
lation of Christianity. They are are all plausible; they are all 
true, partially, and sub modo; but they are all untenable in the 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 129. 
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form and to the extent of their special application to the credi- 
bility of miracles. 

On Hume’s own principles, as experience only affords the 
assurance of customary and not of necessary conjunction, it 
can furnish no argument against what is confessedly extraor- 
dinary and has not been the subject of experience. It em- 
braces neither the whole sphere of possibilities, nor the whole 
circle of events. It reaches only to the limited domain of 
actually and frequently observed phenomena. As it is a cus- 
tom of belief, founded upon the habitual observance of the 
ordinary and regular conjunction of appearances, without 
implying any direct connection between them, it offers no 
grounds of positive presumption against the statement of any 
contrary relation of events. Nor will it warrant the inclusion 
of any singular or extraordinary fact in the same category 
with ordinary occurrences. The custom is originally founded 
on a single experience, though this obvious peculiarity entirely 
escapes the acumen of Hume. It is then extended by a repe- 
tition of the observation, or by the operation of those generaliz- 
ing rules and appetencies, which he regards as not merely falli- 
ble, but fallacious guides to a class of events. In itself it can 
render no stronger evidence in favor of a particular order of 
things than results from the conflicting declaration of a single 
veracious testimony to a different order. Every particular 
fact rests upon its own evidence, and is not subject to the 
jurisdiction of customary observation and experience, until it 
is manifest that it is only an additional example of the cus- 
tomary order. That order itself is only the aggregation of such 
particular instances, and was originally a solitary, and, there- 
fore, unusual event. Thus the new and isolated example may 
be legitimately conceived to be the commencement of a new 
series, of a new habitual experience, still, and perhaps indefi- 
nitely, incomplete; and it will possess the same characteristics 
of credibility which appertained to the first member, and to 
the separate units pf the customary observation. Thus, the 
testimony of a witness to an unfamiliar or extraordinary fact 
does not conflict with the legitimate testimony of experience. 
They cannot come into collision. The only inconsistency is 
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between the novel asseveration and the hasty inference from 
a general rule, asserted by Hume to be always fallacious, and 
certainly fallacious in its application to cases which it does 
not comprehend. The rarity or singularity of an event is no 
disproof of its reality, unless we concede perennial omniscience 
to man, and grant that his habitual experience is coextensive 
with the cognizable and the possible.’ 


Hence, it is a most unwarrantable assumption — a pure 
petitio principit —to maintain that ‘a miracle is a violation 
of the laws of nature.’* Hume’s Philosophy, indeed, admits 
no laws of nature, except as fictions of the imagination ; he is, 
therefore, illogical in alleging their violation. But, independ- 
ently of his Philosophy, a miracle is not a violation of the 
laws of nature, but a suspension, or supernatural control of 
their operations.* There is no more inconsistency in this con- 
ception than there is in supposing a watchmaker to stop, 
quicken, or retard the movements of a watch made by his 
hands. He would not thereby violate the laws of mechanics, 
but, exercising over their operations that power and ihtelli- 
gence which appertains to him, he would simply arrest or 
modify their play. 

It is an immediate corollary from these remarks, that it is 
not only begging the question, but doing violence to his own, 
and, perhaps, to every philosophy, when Hume asserts, that 
‘a firm and unalterable experience has established those laws’ 
of nature. We waive any comment on the singular looseness 
and inaccuracy of this language, and ask, whence is the unal- 
terable inferred? This incident of such laws cannot come 
within the domain of custom, experience, or observation. 
There is a repetition of the same petitio principti in Hume's 


1 ‘Quare autem quicquam nobis insolitum est? Quia naturam oculis, non 
ratione comprehendimus, neque cogitamus quid illa facere possit, sed tantum 
quid fecerit.’ Seneca. Nat. Quest: Lib. VI, c. m1, 2 2. 


2 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 130, and see p. 131, note. 


8 This point is logically, cogently, and learnedly discussed by the late Dr. 
Thornwell, in his Essay on Miracles. His employment of the ambiguous 
term, ‘ Nature,’ is not altogether accordant with ours, but then it is a sub- 
stantial agreement between his views and those here presented. 
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conclusion, that ‘the proof against a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fact, is as entire as any argument from experi- 
ence can possibly be imagined.’ The laws of nature are not 
established by experience, they are only recognized by obser- 
vation. This recognition is confessedly imperfect on any 
scheme of philosophy, but preéminently soon Hume’s. The 
nature of the fact is no argument against a miracle, because it 
is the miracle itself. The subject and the predicate are in this 
case identical, and Hume’s proposition is equivalent to the 
asseveration that A cannot be A—that the existence of A is 
proof of the impossibility of A. Ifthe real import of Hume’s 
propositions was not disguised by the looseness of his lan- 
guage the invalidity of his reasoning would be immediately 
detected. 


We will condense Hume’s argument, and throw it into a 
syllogistic form, that its fallacies may be rendered glaring. 


(1. What is at variance with, or unsupported by, human 
knowledge is absurd. 

A.{ 2. Human knowledge is confined to experience. 

3. Therefore, what is contrary to common experience, or 
L unsupported by it, is absurd. 


f 1. Whatever is contrary to common experience, or un- 
supported by it, is absurd. 

B.{ 2. The violation of the laws of nature is contrary to com- 
mon experience. 

| 3. Therefore, the violation of the laws of nature is absurd. 


(f1. Whatever violates nature is thereby proved to be 
absurd. 

0.4 2. The nature of a miracle consists in the violation of 
. the laws of nature. 


3. Therefore, the nature of a miracle renders a miracle 
L absurd. 





These syllogisms are not in all respects logically correct in 
form, but the defects are not ours, they are implicated with 
Hume’s reasoning. It will at once be obvious from their in- 
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spection, and from what has been previously said, that both 
premises in syllogism A, and the minor premises in syllogisms 
B and ©, are pure assumptions. The major premises in the 
last two syllogisms are the conclusions of the syllogisms which 
precede them. They are, therefore, deductions from assump- 
tions, and are in consequence essentially assumptions them- 
selves. All the premises being thus actually or virtually 
assumptions, the conclusion is also an unwarrantable assump- 
tion, besides being a contradiction in terms. 

So much for Hume’s ratiocination. But what is the real 
state of the facts so much distorted, perverted, and disguised 
by him? We have observed certain successions of phenomena, 
in which certain particular effects habitually follow certain 
secondary causes, when the operation of these causes is not 
impeded by the interference of other causes. These relations 
of succession we term laws of nature, and regard as uniform 
and universal in their operation, because they present uniform 
phenomena to our ordinary observation. There is nothing 
here, however, to render impossible or unreasonable the con- 
ception of the interference of causes of a higher order, which 
is a phenomenon of daily occurrence. There is still less reason 
for gainsaying the intervention of a primary cause, or the 
agency of the Great First Cause, either directly in His own 
sacred Verson, or by delegation to His ministers, or by a tem- 
porary change in the combination of the superior laws of na- 
ture." We employ the terms, cause and effect, primary and 
secondary causes, and First Cause, for the sake of convenience 
and distinctness, and not with any present design of asserting 
the reality of their existence and action. Regard them as 
fictitious, or merely phenomenal, and admit only the relations 


1 Nearly the same line of argumentation is employed by that greatest ot 
medieval philosophers, St. Thomas Aquinas. Summa Theol., Ps. I, Qu. 
SSI, Art. BE.c<s0 ‘Dicendum quod aliter est de causa universali, et de 
causa particulari. Ordinem enim cause particularis aliquid potest exiro, 
non autem ordinem cause universalis. Non enim subducitur aliquid ab 
ordine cause particularis, nisi per aliquam aliam causam particularem impe- 
dientem, sicut lignum impeditur a combustione per actionem aque. Unde, 
cum omnes cause particulares concludantur sub universali causa, impossi- 
bile est aliquem effectum ordinem cause universalis effugero.” .... 
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of succession as attested by experience, and the reasoning 
remains equally valid. 


Let us apply this doctrine. Witnesses, whose credibility 
has been assailed by Hume, but amply confirmed by more 
diligent investigations, inform us that the usually uniform 
line of succession in terrestrial events has been interrupted, 
on several occasions, by extraordinary phenomena, which indi- 
cated to them an extraordinary cause and extraordinary effects. 
This accords with the necessary limitations imposed on our 
conceptions of the laws of nature. There is no conflict be- 
tween our experience, our observation, our legitimate inferences, 
and the testimony. In fact, such exceptions are virtually con- 
templated in our conception of the laws of nature; and al® 
that is requisite for their acceptance is to be assured of the 
credibility of the witnesses. If this credibility be established 
on its own grounds, irrespective of the event attested,’ that 
event may be miraculous, but is not, therefore, incredible, nor 
even difficult of belief, except so far as the customary habits 
and prejudices of the self-sufficient human mind create an 
artificial difficulty. 


Weare thus enabled to apprehend clearly the extreme clum- 
siness and fallacy of Hume’s final inference — that no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle, unless its falsehood 
would be more miraculous than the miraculous fact alleged, 
in which case the conflicting miracles would destroy the value 
of each other. But, deviating from the previous reasoning, 
we will examine this remarkable declaration by itself. If 
miracles be denied, how can one thing be supposed more 
miraculous than another? If miracles be credited, how can 
the miraculous admit of degrees, except in the loosest mode 
of metaphysical expression? If the admission of a miracle 
requires the falsehood of the testimony to be more miraculous 
than the fact, miracles must be admitted and accepted as 
possibilities before any such comparison could be dreamt of 


lt So Dr. Thornwell justly says, So. Qu. Rev., Aug., 1856, p. 370..... 
‘The credibility of testimony is in itself, not in the object for which it 
vouches; it must be believed on its own account, and not on that of the phe- 
nomena asserted,’ etc. See also p. 367. 
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or made.' Hume itivolves himself in a vicious circle, from 
which there is no no escape. He recognizes the possibility of 
miracles by the very argument with which he assails their possi- 
bility. The secret of the apparent strength of that argument 
consists in the indefinite and illegitimate employment of his 
terms, which he contracts and expands, allegorizes and restricts, 
according as the current of his fancy and his caprice may dic- 
tate. In this way he substitutes certainty for probability, and 
uncertainty for assurance, phenomenal for real laws, and real 
laws for phenomenal coincidences, uniformity for necessity, 
and necessity for fallible experience, shifting and changing his 
ground, without changing his apparent meaning, according as 
ghe requirements of his sophistry may demand. 


If there were sufficient leisure at present to abandon Hume 
and his arguments, it would be easy to show the entire con- 
formity of miracles with the analogies of nature—and the only 
reasoning received by him is, in fact, analogical. It could be 
demonstrated that the operations of nature and the movements 
of mind presuppdse and require a supernatural impulse, a su- 
pernatural support, a supernatural illumination, and a super- 
natural interference. Is not the fact, that the motions of the 
planets, and all other natural changes, take place, not in a 
strictly uniform and regular manner, but by oscillations within 
definite, though usually undefined, limits, so as to admit of 
perturbations without ruin, and to correct the effects of dis- 
turbing influences, an evidence that provision has been made 
in the economy of the universe for the interruptions of the 
regular procedure of the physical laws of nature, by miracu- 
lous interposition, or otherwise, without entailing destruction 
on the system of creation? Because we cannot readily under- 
stand how such intervention comports with the ordinary ope- 
rations of the laws of nature and of secondary causes, it does 
not follow that it is either absurd or impossible. It might be 


1 This is consonant with Hume’s own doctrine, borrowed from Descartes. 
‘To form a clear idea of anything is an undeniable argument for its pos- 
sibility, and is alone a refutation of any pretended demonstration against 
it.’ Phil. Works, Vol. I, p.119. But did Hume have any clear idea of a 
miracle ? 
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shown how secondary causes require, not from the form of the 
logical expression merely, but from the constitution of nature, 
a primary cause to guide, direct, and harmonize them; and 
how its action may be conceived — not explained — without 
recurrence to either occasional causes or a preéstablished har- 
mony, which Hume seems at times to favor. He admits the 
inexplicable instincts of man and of animals,’ and this admis- 
sion not only facilitates, but necessitates, the admission of inex- 
plicable facts. He declares the phenomenon of Belief to be in 
itself inexplicable — a fact transcending the interpretations of 
his Philosophy, and a perpetual miracle. Is it not a strange 
and short-sighted inconsistency to recognize the miraculous in 
the constitution of man, and to deny it in the divine govern- 
ment of the universe ? 

Having thus answered the sophism in regard to miracles, as 
stated in the abstract form by Hume, it is almost unnecessary 
to animadvert on the particular applications of his doctrine, 
which are employed for the purpose of assailing the evidences 
of Christianity. These turn principally on the credibility of 
the witnesses, and reénter the domain of theology or ecclesias- 
tical history, rather than appertain to speculative philosophy. 

But as new objections to miracles are insinuated into the 
criticism on the credibility of the witnesses, and as these ob- 
jections, being popular and plausible, are more likely to have 
operated injuriously to Christianity than the abstract meta- 
physical argument which they are intended to confirm, and 
on which they are partially founded, they should not be left 
altogether without notice. Hume popularizes and specializes 
his argument against miracles by impugning the credibility 
of the witnesses by whom they have been attested. This he 
does — 

1. By denying that miracles have been attested ‘ by a suffi- 
cient number of men of such unquestioned good sense, edu- 
eation, and learning as to secure us against all delusion in 
themselves; of such undoubted integrity as to place them be- 
yond all suspicion of any design to deceive others; of such 
credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind as to have a 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, p. 122. 
6 
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great deal to lose in case of their being detected in any false- 
hood; and, at the same time, attesting facts performed in such 
a public manner, and in so celebrated a part of the world, as to 
render the detection unavoidable.’ * 

This negation is in part a question of fact, in part a ques- 
tion of the degrees of a quality. In regard to the first, it may 
be remarked that the decision of the question, in all its divi- 
sions and subdivisions, has been adverse to Hume, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Strauss, Renan, and the rationalists to 
invalidate the testimony of the Evangelists and Apostles. In 
regard to the second point, it is only necessary to cite Hume’s 
previous assertion, that there can be no argumentation about 
the degrees of a quality. ‘De gustibus non est disputandum, 
which, being interpreted, means that the evidence which will 
satisfy an impartial inquirer may be insufficient for a professed 
and determined skeptic. 

2. By alleging that in the ordinary course of reason we 
anticipate the unknown from the known, but in the case of 
miracles accept with most readiness that which is most extraor- 
dinary. That the extraordinary character of a miracle secures 
its acceptance may be doubted. There is a confusion in the 
language which must be eliminated. The extraordinary char- 
acter of an event assists in producing the belief that it is a 
miracle, an extra-ordinary and not a natural effect. We believe 
a particular event to be miraculous, because contrary to gen- 
eral experience; but we do not believe in miracles in general 
because extraordinary phenomena sometimes occur. Hume's 
objection breaks down all distinction between miracles and 
other unusual occurrences. 

It is a vulgar begging of the question —a coarse but dex- 
terous appeal to ignorance, malevolence, and prejudice, to say, 
that ‘if the spirit of religion join itself to the love of wonder, 
there is an end of common sense; and human testimony, in 
these circumstances, loses all pretensions to activity.’* Of the 
same complexion is the remark which speedily follows, that 
the numerous instances of falsely alleged miracles should fur- 


1 Phil. Works, Vol. IV, pp. 132. 2 Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 133. 
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nish a suspicion against all relations of the kind. By no 
means, unless the frequency of hypocrisy should render all 
virtue suspected, or the recurrence of error should justify 
the denial of truth, or the mistaken guesses in science should 
abrogate all science. These things only urge the necessity 
of caution; and the danger of credulity is not greater than 
that of incredulity. ‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.’ It is the truth of real miracles, their belief and accept- 
ance, which leads to the fiction of false ones. 

3. By asserting that miracles chiefly abound among barbar- 
ous and ignorant nations. The prevalence of deception in 
some localities is no argument against the truth there or else- 
where. The only legitimate inference would be, that the 
numerous miracles credited among a rude and barbarous 
people render them questionable, not that all miracles are 
fictions. 

Hume, however, endeavors to avail himself of the allegation, 
by representing the miracles of the Pentateuch, and insinuat- 
ing those of the Gospel, to have occurred among a rude and 
barbarous people. This is historically unjust. Moses was 
learned in all the learning of the Egyptians, and the Jews 
were fresh from the civilization of Egypt, when they witnessed 
the wonders of Sinai, and the supernatural assistance vouch- 
safed in the desert. The life of Christ was contemporaneous 
with the maturity of ancient civilization, and with its most 
complete diffusion. There is the same ignorance or perversion 
of history in the assertions of Hume on these points as there is 
in speaking of the miracles of Mahomet and his successors. 
Mahomet refused to perform miracles, but Joe Smith claimed 
the power in our day, certainly not among a rude and barbar- 
ous people. 

4. By maintaining that all miracles have been contradicted 
by infinite testimony. The contradictory testimony is merely 
that of infidel men, giving their inferences, conjectures, cavil- 
ations, opinions; but the multiplication of these ad infinitum 
furnishes no counterpoise to the minimum of direct testimony. 
It is an unwarranted assumption that every miracle alleged 
in favor of false religion is a contradiction of all the miracles 
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adduced for the support of the true creed.’ A miracle is not 
the sole evidence of a true religion, nor is a religion proved to 
be false solely by the absence of miracles. There is no such logi- 
cal or traditionary connection between miracles and the truth 
of religion as to prevent the occurrence of the former, except 
as an irrefragable attestation of the truth of the latter. Taking 
the Bible merely as an historical narrative, the Egyptians per- 
formed miracles. Balaam prophesied the truth; there were 
four hundred false prophets found in Israel at one time; many 
true prophets sometimes prophesied falsely, so that the miracu- 
lous cannot be accepted as either the sole or the conclusive proof 
of the truth of Revelation. But the great defect of Hume’s 
objection is against a petitio principw. He puts all miracles 
on the footing of the false. 

5. By producing an array of modern miracles, which have 
been generally repudiated. These might invalidate the last 
objection, that miracles usually occur among a rude and bar- 
barous people. But what else does their evidence amount to? 
That all alleged miracles are not to be received as such merely 
because so represented. 

Hume attempts to give currency to his doctrine by stating 
that we give a very academic faith to reports favoring the 
country, family, or person of the reporter. This chariness of 
credit is right, if not carried too far. Are we to expect the 
attestation of miracles only from skeptics and strangers? The 
Christian miracles were, indeed, confirmed by the testimony 
of St. Paul, a disbeliever, a scoffer, an actual enemy; by the 
Evangelists and Apostles in opposition to the opinions of their 
times and country, and with the consciousness of inviting con- 
tumely and persecution by their declarations.} 

It may be sometimes true that in the inception of religions 
the matters involved are too insignificant to attract the atten- 
tion of the wise and learned, though this may be denied as a 
general rule. It is not true in regard to the miracles which 


1 So Dr. Thornwell says: ‘ We are far from asserting that miracles are so 
connected, in the nature of things, with a divine commission, that wherever 
they are proved to exist inspiration must be admitted as a necessary infer- 
ence,’ etc., etc. 
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preceded and attended Christianity. Paul was accused on 
account of his religion before Festus, Felix, and Gallio. These 
were all favorites of the imperial court of Rome. The great 
Apostle to the Gentiles preached, and was familiarly known, 
throughout Asia Minor, Macedonia, in Athens, Corinth, and 
Rome, as well as in Jerusalem and the cities of Judea. 

The general principles, the special arguments, and the par- 
ticular objections employed by Hume for the negation of mira- 
cles being thus refuted, there is nothing to sustain his maxim, 
that no human testimony can prove a miracle as a just founda- 
tion for a new religion. 

When he ventures to intimate that proof of the miracles of 
the Bible may be derived from the inspiration of the holy 
volume, his statements are treacherous and hypocritical, as is 
manifest from the tone and tenor of his remarks, from the 
examples which he employs, and from the conclusions he de- 
duces from them. 

It is a very bald sophism to say that the ascription of a mira- 
cle to the Almighty does not render it more probable, because 
: His attributes are known only from the ordinary course of na- 
- ture. Why may not the attributes of the Divinity be known 
equally well, if not better, from the extraordinary interrup- 
tions of that course? Do we not derive our knowledge of 
Deity principally, if not entirely, from Revelation, a miracle 
itself, and from ‘the mighty works which were done of old 
time ’"— the other miracles or extraordinary interferences with 
the ordinary course of nature ? 

The whole result of Hume’s cavillations is, that miracles are 
not to be lightly credited. This is the sum total of what his 
argument, legitimately expressed and restricted, will sanction. 
As actually exhibited, his reasoning may be condensed into 
the following propositions: 

Experience is the soie means of knowledge. 

Whenever there is a conflict of testimony the fact in dispute 
must be false. 

Our ordinary experience does not attest extraordinary events, 
therefore, extraordinary events cannot occur. 

Some alleged miracles are unquestionably false, therefore, 
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all miracles must be discredited. So stated, Hume’s positions 
and arguments are simply ridiculous, and we deem ourselves 
fully justified in having denied at the outset his pretensions to 
profundity and logical acumen. 

The question of miracles is the cardinal point of revealed 
religion. It is the keystone of the celestial arch. If it is 
shaken or displaced, Revelation loses all authority. It was an 
unerring instinct which inspired Hume with the design of con- 
centrating all his forces for an assault on this point, and in- 
duced him to create a Philosophy whose main function should 
be to serve as an engine of war in the attack. Concede the 
sufficiency of his Philosophy, and his argument against mira- 
cles, though still invalid, will appear almost irresistible. Deny 
his Philosophy, and his infidel positions cannot be maintained. 
Concede his argument against miracles, and Revelation must 
be renounced ; we shall be compelled to accept the Gospel 
according to Strauss. Deny that argument, and Revelation 
acquires new strength from the refutation. 

It is consequently unnecessary to examine his theology of 
disbelief which is expounded in three distinct-forms. But we 
may ask, what is the aim, what is the result of all, and especially 
of the Natural History of Religion? The aim seems to be 
merely to string together covert sneers at Christianity — to 
interweave logical quibbles against Revelation, and to under- 
mine the foundations of all practical religion, by destroying 
the belief in a personal and superintending God. The result is 
only dissatisfaction and ‘ confusion worse confounded.’ Hume 
disturbs faith, reverence, and the sense of moral responsibility. 
What does he offer in their stead? A void—an aching void. 
Compassion may be justly extended to earnest and sincere 
error, entertained by men led astray in the ardent investiga- 
tion of truth, and betrayed into false conclusions. But what 
toleration can be granted to that Mephistophilean temper, 
which unsettles belief for no purpose, and destroys conviction 
to leave nothing but dismay and bewilderment behind ? 

The system-mongers of philosophy — the philosophizing as- 
sailants of Christianity — are like the builders of Babel, but 
the tower with which they would scale heaven is built, not of 
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unburnt bricks and mortar, but of quips, and quirks, and quib- 
bles. Their work is not once only, but continually overthrown; 
nor is there a single, but a constantly recurring confusion of 
tongues and dispersion of the builders. We cannot reach 
heaven by the labor of our hands, nor compass the universe 
by the speculations of our reason. Omnipotence and omnis- 
cience would both be requisite. Revelation— the revelation 
of creation, of instinct, and of religion—jis necessary for 
thought as well as for the guidance of our conduct. Neither 
Christianity, nor any revealed religion, would have been pos- 
sible, if the human mind had been competent to comprehend 
its own nature and to grasp the mighty secret of the universe. 
Science would have been an impossibility, if no higher assur- 
ance were attainable than that which the generalizations of 
science could afford ; and that philosophy is deceitful and ab- 
surd which pretends to explain by cbservation and experience 
the series of developments which originated in conditions never 
submitted to observation and anterior to experience. But, 
until these important axioms are fully and habitually recog- 
nized, Hume’s Philosophy, notwithstanding its inconsistencies 
and sciolism, will continue to vitiate speculation and contam- 
inate society, because its strength lies not in any intrinsic 
cogency, but in the continual assumption and canonization of 
all the dilemmas, of all the antinomies, which the inquiring 
mind encounters in its reflections on the mysteries of mind. 
When these cardinal principles are, however, habitually ac- 
cepted, and the day of their acceptance approaches too slowly, 
Hume’s Philosophy, in its integrity and in its details, will be 
rejected as insufficient, inconsistent, and absurd. It will be 
repudiated, not for its subtlety and ingenuity, but for its shal- 
lowness and fallacy. The world will give Hume credit for 
having touched, without comprehending, the mysterious ele- 
ments of discord which wage continual war in the domain of 
psychology; and it may remember him with gratitude for 
having given occasion for the discovery or reaffirmation of 
those principles which allay the discord, and reconcile reason 
with faith, by demonstrating the common dependence of both 
upon a power which our philosophy may enable us to weleome 
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and divine, but not to prove. Such a harmony has now be- 
come an imperative necessity. The exhaustion of purely 
rational interpretations of the universe promises an early satis- 
faction of the want, by the construction of a philosophy which 
shall be reasonable, because founded on faith, and not be any 
longer an illogical superstructure erected upon the shifting 
sands of observation and experience. The reign of Hume will 
at length be ended. and we may hope that the sovereignty of 
Providence will be acknowledged in its stead. 





Art. [V.—1. Characteristicks of Men, Manners, Opinions, 
Times. In three volumes. % the Right Honourable 
Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury. The Fourth edition. 1727. 


2. The Jest Book. By Mark Lemon. London : Macmillan 
& Co. 1870. 


3. Bench and Bar: A Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. New York: Har. 
per & Brothers. 1871. 


4. Essay on Irish Bulls. By Richard Lowell Edgeworth, 
and Maria Edgeworth. London. 1802. 


5. The Works of Francis Bacon, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land. A new edition, with a Life of the Author. By 
Basil Montagu, Esq. In three volumes. Philadelphia: 
Carey & Hart. 13842. 


Locke asserts, that ‘ Wit lies in an assemblage of ideas, and 
putting them together with quickness and vivacity, whenever 
can be found any resemblance and congruity, whereby to make 
up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions of fancy.’ Addi- 
son limits his definition by observing, that ‘ An assemblage of 
ideas productive merely of pleasure does not constitute wit, 
but of those which to delight add surprise.’ Sydney Smith, 
in his Lecture upon Wit, after a review of these definitions, 
and many others by inferior hands, pronounces them all im- 
perfect. Mark Lemon, perhaps the latest authority, declares: 
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‘The result of an anxious consideration of the various opin- 
ions that have been offered is the conviction, that to define 
wit is like the attempt to define beauty “which,” said the 
philosopher, “is the question of a blind man.”’ Shaftesbury 
writes in the same strain: ‘ To describe true raillery would be 
as hard a matter as to define good breeding.’? 

Barrow’s account of our subject is the most famous. It is, 
however, a mere enumeration of the different phases of wit. 
But, while it has no value as a definition, it is useful as exhib- 
iting the real difficulty in the case. Logical definition con- 
sists in the statement of genus and differentia. The differ- _ 
entia — the various species of wit — are so numerous that they 
cannot be compressed within the limit of a definition. Dry- 
den says: ‘A thousand. different shapes wit wears.’ Every 
effort to name them must expand into a catalogue. 

The genus is incongruity. Sydney Smith fixes upon sur- 
prise; but it is more correct to make incongruity the genus, 
since this is the cause, of which surprise is merely the effect. 
It is hardly necessary to remark, that everything which pro- 
duces a pleasant surprise is not witty. Sydney Smith has well 
defined the exception: ‘It must be observed, that all the 
great passions, and many other feelings, extinguish the relish 
for wit. Thus,lympha pudica Deum vidit et erebuit, would be 
witty, were it not bordering on the sublime. The resemblance 
between the sandal tree imparting (while it falls) its aromatic 
flavor to the edge of the axe, would be witty, did it not excite 
virtuous emotions. There are many mechanical contrivances 
which excite sensations very similar to wit, but the attention 
is absorbed by their utility. Some of Merlin’s machines, 
which have no utility at all, are quite similar to wit. A small 
model of a steam engine, a mere squirt, is wit toa child. A 
man speculates on the causes of the first, or on its conse- 
quences, and so loses the feelings of wit; with the latter he is 
too familiar to be surprised... . . The sensations which wit 
has a tendency to excite are impaired or destroyed as often as 
they are mingled with much thought or passion.’ 


1 Essay on the Freedom of Wit and Humour. Characteristicks, Vol. I, 
p. 65. 
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From the principle just stated in regard to incongruity, may 
be deduced the connection between wit and ignorance. Chil. 
dren, having a narrow range of words and ideas, are forced to 
make incongruous assemblages of them. Every mother is able 
to ladle out from the nursery innumerable jokes which she 
always interprets as signs of smartness, but which are unin- 
tentional on the part of the child, and unavoidable. This also 
explains the amusement which cultivated people generally 
derive from listening to the conversation of the illiterate. It 
is the incongruity of the metaphors of Sir Boyle Roach which 
accounts for their hold upon the jest books. He said of his 
opponents on one occasion: ‘I know what they are at; I 
see the storm brewing; I smell a rat; and I'll nip it in the 
bud.’ In one of the debates on the Union he concluded a 
speech in favor of it by saying, that it ‘ would change the bar. 
ren hills into fruitful valleys.’ Of the same kind were the 
utterances of Sampson Levy, the droll of the Philadelphia bar. 
One was: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, his iniquity stares you in 
the face with gigantic strides.’ Another: ‘I want to amplify 
my remarks to a point.? And a third: ‘ Justice is to be dis 
pensed with everywhere.’ 

The incongruity which is at the basis of wit is of two sorts: 
difference and opposition. What is opposite to that which 
was expected is, of course, different from it; but what is dif: 
ferent from that which was expected is not necessarily opposite 
to it. This distinction is useful, as enabling us to do what 
no previous thinker on the subject has attempted — viz., to 
make an intelligent discrimination between different specimens 
of wit. Those which are founded on relations of opposition 
are the best. For instance, the best bull is that in which the 
meaning conveyed is exactly the opposite of the meaning in- 
tended. Not only are the finest specimens of the lower spe- 
cies of wit those in which surprise is produced by antithesis, 
but the species of wit which rank highest are those which 
embody in the most marked degree the principle of opposition. 
Thus, a retort labors to show that the charge made really 
applies to the person making it, or that it redounds to the 
credit of the one assailed, both of which are exactly the opposite 
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of what was intended. That sort of wit to which modern 
English critics have given the name of gwéetism,' produces 
pleasure by conveying ideas full of violence in the most placid 
words. The antithesis is between the thought and the style. 
This applies even to the communication of pleasantry. Addi- 
son quotes from Cicero the maxim, ‘Say thy jest with a straight 
face.’ Irony, which is the highest species of wit, is a perfect 
exhibition of incongruity in the form of opposition. It ridi- 
cules errors and faults by pretending to adopt or defend 
them. As our space will not allow many references, we will 
look to Sheridan alone for examples of the wit of antithesis. 
It is apparent in his repartee, ‘The right hon. gentleman is 
indebted to his imagination for his facts, and to his memory 
for his jests’; in the fear he expressed that his opponents 
‘Would encumber us with their alliance, in order to reduce us 
to insignificance’; in his dinner-table speech, ‘You import 
your music and compose your wine.’ In Zhe Rivals he repre- 
sents Miss Lydia Languish as directing her maid, at the ap- 
proach of Mrs. Malaprop and Sir Anthony Absolute, to ‘thrust 
the “Innocent Adultery” into the “ Whole Duty of Man.”’ 
Indeed, so high was his appreciation of wit of this sort that 
he was often betrayed into striving after mere antithesis of 
epithet. Moore, in his Zzfe, notices this fact, and gives, as 
instances, the expressions, ‘Men of tried inability and con- 
victed deficiency’; ‘ Military power called in to aid contrived 
weakness and deliberate inattention.’ 

The distinction between wit and humor is this: In the for- 
mer, pleasure is derived from the suddenness of the incon- 
gruity presented ; in the latter, from the continued delineation 
of the peculiarities of character. These were formerly called 
humors, because the state of the mind was fancied to depend 
on the character or condition of the fluids of the body. In 
Ben Jonson’s ‘Every Man Out of his Humour,’ Asper prom- 


1 Examples are ‘ Jim Bludso,’ by John Hay, and the poem of Brete Harte, 
which describes a man’s being knocked down at a public meeting, in the 
line — 


‘And the subsequent proceedings interested him no more.’ 
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ises to explain what hnmor means, whereat Cordatus is much 
rejoiced, since it pains him 
‘Daily to see 


How the poor, innocent word 
Is racked and tortured.’ 


Ben’s own definition is — 


‘ When some peculiar quality 
Doth so possess a man that it doth draw . 
All his effects, his spirits, and his powers, 
In their confluxions all to run one way.’ 


Mr. Shaw says: ‘Humors mean those innate and peculiar 
distortions and deformities of moral physiognomy, with which 
nature has stamped the characters of individuals in every 
highly artificial and civilized state of society, and which are 
afterward exaggerated and rendered inveterate by vanity and 
affectation.’ Collins indicates the distinction between humor 
and wit in the following lines: 


‘But who is he whom now she views 
In robe of wild contending hues? 
O humour, thou whose name is known 
To Britain’s favored isle alone: 
Me, too, amidst thy band admit, 
There where the gay-eyed, healthful wit 
(Whose jewels in his crisped hair 
Are placed each other’s beams to share): 
Whom no delights from thee divide 
In laughter loosed, attends thy side.’ 


One writer, in drawing the distinction, does injustice to wit: 
‘ After one explosion the repartee is worthless. The shrunken 
firework offends the eye, but the quiet suggestiveness of Mr. 
Shandy is as interesting as ever, and the details of the great 
army in Flanders will last.’ Humor is the human-nature side 
of wit. Of the humorist, Douglass Jerrold, developing the 
‘ways’ of that not altogether ‘hypothetic her,’ Mrs. Caudle, 
is the type. Of the wit, Sydney Smith, announcing and self- 
rewarding in his delighted and delighting chuckle, those 
‘flashes of merriment which which were wont to set the table 
in a roar.’ 
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Wit is addressed either to the mind or to the eye. Of that 
which is addressed to the eye there are two kinds—the wit 
of pictures and of pantomime. The latter is the character- 
istic feature of the modern stage. Clowns, in Merry-Andrew 
dress, are content to intersperse their comic evolutions with 
merely the catch-words of the day. The wit of pictures has 
received, perhaps, its best illustration in the graphic hyper- 
bole of Gillray. Comic delineations, as aids to the perception 
of what is ludicrous in thought, have all the popularity which 
in this utilitarian age is awarded to labor-saving contrivances. 
Who is not indebted to John Leach for his full realization of 
Mr. Pickwick’s rotundity? Pictorial wit has become a politi- 
cal power in the land. The fate of public men and measures 
has often been sealed with the masses by a newspaper cari- 
cature. 

Of wit which appeals to the mind, the pun claims our notice 
first. This has been depreciated on all sides, being styled 
‘the wit of words,’ ‘the wit of those who have no real wit.’ 
Shaftesbury writes: ‘We have seen in our own time the 
decline and ruin of a false sort of wit, which so much delighted 
our ancestors that their poems and plays, as well as their ser- 
mons, were full of it. All humour had something of the quib- 
ble. The very language of the court was punning. But it is 
now banished the town and all good company. There are 
only some few footsteps of it in the country, and it seems at 
last confined to the nurserys of youth, as the chief entertain- 
ment of pedants and pupils.’ The last statement seems to 
have been true in Addison’s time, for he says that St. John’s 
College claimed the monopoly of puns in England. He fixes 
as the test of wit this question, Can it be translated? and else- 
where observes that a pun can no more be engraven than it 
ean be translated. The last assertion is not correct. In his 
Apothegms Lord Bacon gives the following puns, which have 
not lost their point by being turned from Latin into English: 
At the trial of Clodius, Cicero gave in evidence upon oath, 
and the jury, which had been bribed by Clodius, passed against 
Cicero’s evidence. One day in the Senate, the two being in 


1 Characteristicks, p. 64. 
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altercation, Clodius upbraided him and said: ‘ The jury gave 
you no credit.’ Cicero answered: ‘ Five-and-twenty gave me 
credit; but there were two-and-thirty that gave you no credit, 
for they had their money beforehand.’* Cesar would say of 
Sylla for that he did resign his dictatorship: ‘Sylla was igno- 
rant of letters, for that he could not dictate.2* We do not 
deny, however, that the puns which can be thus translated are 
very few. James and Horace Smith tell us, in Gayeties and 
Gravities, that the method of answering adopted by the an- 
cient Oracles was substantially punning. The grade of this 
species of wit renders it inappropriate in anything higher than 
conversation. What can be more ridiculous than to find the 
author of the Life of Mirabeau heading one of his chapters 
with the pun: ‘ Arrest, but not a rest’? Henry Erskine is 
the only authority we can quote in advocacy of the pun. 
When he was told that it was the lowest sort of wit, he an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, for it is the foundation of all wit.’ There is 
one kind of punning which we heartily reprobate — punning 
on names. Homer is guilty of this paronomasia in the Odyssey, 
where, by shouting ‘no-man kills me,’ the one calling for help 
does not receive it, no-man being the name of the assailant. 
Shenstone thanked God that his name could not be punned 
on. Goethe says, in his Autobiography, alluding to Herder’s 
having punned on his name: ‘A man’s name is not like a 
mantle which hangs loosely about him, and which, perhaps, 
may be safely twitched and torn, but it is a perfectly fitting gar- 
ment which has grown over and over him like his very skin, 
and which you cannot rake and scrape without wounding the 
man himself.’ Prentice was accustomed to take the ridicu- 
lous liberty of inventing names to pun on. It was with very 
questionable taste, it seems to us, that Kossuth, in his oration 
at Mobile, punned on the name of the Senator from Alabama 
who had opposed his reception, by alluding to the inclemency 
of Mr. Clemens. Of course, the only witticisms on nomencla- 
ture which will escape oblivion are those which have historical 
associations. ‘Won Angli sed angeli, will always be remem- 
bered in connection with the conversion of Great Britain. 


1 Works, Vol. I, p. 109. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 115. 
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Another of this kind is Brougham’s informing Chief Justice 
Abbot, when Campbell had run away with Miss Scarlett, that 
his friend’s absence from court was due to Scarlett fever. Of 
sustained punning, perhaps the best examples are to be found 
in Tom Hood. In the Zable of Critics Mr. Lowell gives us a 
fine specimen : 


‘ Just conceive such a change taking place in one’s mistress! 
What romance would be left? Who can flatter or kiss trees? 
And for mercy’s sake how could one keep up a dialogue 
With a dull, wooden thing that will live and will die a log — 
Not to say that the thought would forever intrude, 

That you’ve less chance to win her the more she is wood ? 
Ah! it went to my heart, and the memory still grieves 
To see those loved graces all taking their leaves; 

Those charms beyond speech, so enchanting but now, 

As they left me forever, each making its bough! 

If her tongue had a tang sometimes more than was right, 
Her new bark is worse than ten times her old bite.’ 


The word bull, as applicable to speeches in which the mean- 
ing expressed is different from or opposite to the meaning in- 
tended, is said to be derived from the contrast between the 
language of abject humility to be found in some portions of 
the papal edicts, and the arrogant assumptions of power in 
other portions. A®we have already remarked, the best bulls 
embody opposition between the meaning designed and that 
conveyed ; and since the essay on this subject which stands at 
the head of this paper contains only the best, we shall not 
lack for examples. ‘An English gentleman was writing a 
letter in a coffee-house, and perceiving that an Irishman, sta- 
tioned behind him, was taking that liberty which Parmenio 
used with his friend Alexander, instead of putting his seal 
upon the lips of the curious impertinent, the English gentle- 
man thought proper to reprove the Hibernian, if not with 
delicacy, at least with poetical justice. He concluded writing 
his letter in these words: “I would say more, but a d d 
tall Irishman is reading over my shoulder every word I write.” 
“You lie, you scoundrel,” said the self-convicted Hibernian.’ 
By pleading innocent he proved himself guilty. The essay 





1 Essay on Bulls, p. 29. 
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alluded to is written to show that the bull is no more indi- 
genous to Ireland than to other countries, by citing instances 
of these incongruities which have been perpetrated by the 
English, French, ete. But we hold that no nation has a repn- 
tation for which there is no foundation in fact. "Wooden nut- 
megs may be manufactured in Great Britain, but this circum- 
stance does not make them less typical of Yankeedom. Among 
the fine specimens of the bull not to be found in the Edge. 
worth essay, is one told in the Life of Dr. Sims of a patient 
who, on being asked if an emetic prescribed had produced the 
desired effect, answered, Vo; that he couldn’t keep it on his 
stomach. In his last novel Lever relates the story of an old 
lady, who declared that she could do without the necessities 
but not without the luxuries of life. Richardson, in his anec- 
dotes of painting, gives us the best. ‘Some years ago,’ says 
he, ‘a gentleman came to invite me to his house. “TI have,” 
said he, “a picture of Rubens, and it is a rare good one. _Lit- 
tle H. the other day came to see it, and said it was a copy. 
If any one says so again, I’ll break his head. Pray, Mr. Rich- 
ardson, will you do me the favor to come and give me your 
real opinion of it.’?’ 

‘Burlesque is of two kinds,’ says Addisoy, ‘ The first repre- 
sents mean persons in the accoutrements of heroes; the other 
. describes great persons acting and speaking like the basest 
among the people.’ The sensations of wit are generally excited 
by the mere exaggeration or diminution, independently of the 
aim of the burlesque. Thousands have chuckled over the Brob- 
dingnags and Lilliputians who had no conception of what they 
typified. Scenes from Rabelais, such as Pantagruel combing 
the cannon balls out of his hair as he walks off the battlefield, 
have afforded amusement to many who had not the faintest 
idea of the ulterior purpose. No doubt our sapient critics 
have often fancied this purpose where it did not exist. Hal- 
lam’s opinion is, that the first three books were written with 
scarcely any other design than to pour out the exuberance of 
the author’s natural gayety. We venture that Rabelais has 
suffered from commentators, whose erudition, as was said ot 
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Joseph Scaliger’s, detected allusions where they were not 
intended. 

Retort, as we have already said, aims either to show that 
the charge preferred redounds to the credit of him against 
whom it is urged, or that it really applies to him by whom it 
is made. Of the first kind, Waller’s reply to Charles the 
Second is a fine example. He wrote an elegant panegyric on 
Cromwell when he assumed the protectorship. Upon the 
restoration, Waller wrote another in praise of Charles, and 
presented it to the king in person. After his majesty had read 
the poem, he told Waller that he wrote a better on Cromwell. 
‘Please your majesty,’ said Waller, ‘ we poets are always hap- 
pier in fiction than in truth.’ Of the other kind, the retort 
which turns the accusation against the accuser, a reply of 
Prentice must be our illustration. A Kentucky editor had 
threatened him in the words—‘I feel like slaying every rascally 
demagogue in the State.’ ‘ That man’s friends had better hold 
him,’ said Prentice in his next issue; ‘he has threatened swz- 
cide.” No man was happier in retort than Lord North. Lord 
Brougham says: ‘If it would be endless to recount the tri- 
umphs of his temper, it would be equally so to record those of 
his wit.’ A prosy orator reproved him for going to sleep dur- 
ing one of his speeches. ‘ooh,’ said the drowsy premier, ‘a 
physician should never quarrel with the effects of his own 
medicine.’ Another on a similar occasion exclaimed: ‘ Even 
now, in the midst of these perils, the noble lord is asleep.’ 
Came the response, ‘I wish I was.’? On Mr. Martin’s pro- 
posal to have a starling placed near the chair and taught to 
repeat the cry of ‘Infamous coalition,’ Lord North coolly sug- 
gested, that as long as the worthy member was preserved to 

1 These retorts remind us of another story in regard to his parliamentary 
slumbers. When he slept during the harangues of his adversaries, he com- 
missioned Sir Grey Cooper to note down anything remarkable. During a 
debate on ship-building, some tedious speaker entered on a historical detail, 
in which, commencing from Noah’s Ark, he traced the progress of the art 
regularly downward. When he came to build the Spanish Armada Sir 
Grey inadvertently awoke the slumbering premier, who inquired at what 
era the honorable gentleman had arrived. Being answered,‘ We are now 


in the reign of Queen Elizabeth,’ ‘Dear Sir Grey,’ said he, ‘ why not let me 
sleep a century or two more?’ 


7 
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them, it would be an unnecessary expenditure of public money, 
since the starling might perform his office by deputy. Less 
felicitous is his retort on Fox, who referred to him as ‘that 
thing termed a minister.’ ‘The right honorable gentleman 
has called me “a thing,” and an unshapely thing I am,’— pat- 
ting his round stomach. ‘ Taken by itself the term would have 
been neither polite nor parliamentary ; but when he called me 
“that thing termed a minister,” he called me that which he him- 
self is most anxious to become, and, therefore, I take it as a 
compliment.’ When Curran was making one of his first 
speeches at the bar, Judge Robertson, who was hostile to him, 
said of a principle he laid down, ‘If that be law, Mr. Curran, 
I will burn my books.’ ‘ Better read them, my lord,’ was the 
rejoinder. Between Curran and Lord Clare it was ‘ diamond 
cut diamond.’ On one occasion while Curran was speaking 
an ass began to bray. ‘One at a time, Mr. Curran,’ said the 
Chancellor. During the latter’s charge the animal again com- 
menced. ‘ Does not your lordship perceive a remarkable echo 
in court ?’ said Curran. 

Stories are entitled to mention in an enumeration of the spe- 
cies of wit. As already stated, the best are those in which the 
result is exactly the opposite of what was expected. Dickens 
relates one of this kind: On a vessel bound for a long voy- 
age were five young men and one young lady. Before they 
were ten days at sea all the young men were desperately in 
love with her. The captain urged her to marry one. She said 
she was willing, but could not decide between them. ‘Jump 
overboard,’ he advised, ‘and take the one that plunges in to 
rescue you.’ Sheconsented. Accordingly, the next morning, 
the five lovers being on deck, and looking very devotedly at 
the young lady, she leaped into the sea head foremost. Four 
immediately jumped in after her. When they were all out 
again, the captain saw that the difficulty was no nearer solu- 
tion than before. In his desperation he whispered, ‘ Take the 
dry one,’ and—she did. Rogers used to relate this story: 
An Englishman and Frenchman fought a duel in a darkened 
room. The Englishman, unwilling to take his antagonist’s 
life, generously fired up the chimney, and — brought down the 
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Frenchman. ‘When I tell this story in France,’ pleasantly 
added the relator, ‘I make the Znglishman go up the chim- 
ney.’ Madame De Stael, in her Z’ Allemange, writes: ‘The 
talent of telling stories, one of the great charms of conversa- 
tion, is very rare in Germany. The listeners are too complai- 
sant; they do not tire sufficiently quick; and the narrators, 
relying upon the patience of the auditors, establish themselves 
at their ease during the recital. In France, he who talks is a 
usurper, who feels himself surrounded by jealous rivals, and 
wishes to maintain himself by dint of success. In Germany 
he is a legitimate possessor, who can peaceably enjoy his recog- 
nized rights.’ Our American Yoricks adopt the German 
method. They haggle over names and places and dates and 
circumstances, which are not relevant to the point of the story. 

Satire is defined ‘a composition, generally poetical, holding 
vice or folly up to reprobation.’ A fine writer observes: ‘ The 
satirist is only related to the poet when he beautifies the exhi- 
bition of real life with the lights of fancy, and ennobles invec- 
tive into allegory; when he puts the crown upon some martyr 
of learning, or immortalizes a moral malefactor in fire. But 
as the mere outburst of passion, disappointment, or rivalry, 
satire is forever banished from the family of song. Even the 
mightiest word-combatants draw few eyes to the story of their 
struggles. The fierce controversy of Milton has left no deeper 
traces behind it than the feet of a Greek wrestler upon the 
dust of the arena.’ This must be received with qualification. 
The Dunciad will never lack for readers. Byron has no more 
popular invocation than 

‘Let satire be my song.’ 

And Churchill is known to modern times only in the os- 

Irony is the highest species of wit. The derivation of the 
word, ecowy, dissembler, fully indicates its meaning. Like the 
asp that was brought to Cleopatra, it has the fatal sting, though 
embosomed in flowers. It is the Judas-betrayal with a kiss. 
What Disraeli attributes to the genius of Skelton is irony: ‘The 
extraordinary combination of two most opposite and potent 
faculties—the hyperbolically ludicrous masking the invective. 
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He talks the language of drollery, but his hand conceals the 
poniard.’? De Quincy thinks the finest specimen of irony in 
our language is the address of Elijah to the prophets of Baal. 
Sydney Smith prefers a pamphlet addressed by a loyalist to 
Cromwell. One sentence may give an idea of its style: ‘O 
patriotic Protector! it must rejoice thee to know that Provi- 
dence has in store for thy country so great a boon as thy 
death.’ 

Most people have an idea that the conceptions of genius are 
transferred to the rejoicing paper with unpausing rapidity. 
But the tell-tale scrawls and condensed passages of the mann- 
script convince us that what is apparently the product of the 
fine frenzy is really the result of critical deliberation. So wit 
seems so spontaneous that it is seldom thought of as the off- 
spring of patient study; but that such it often is, facts com- 
pel us to believe. Sheridan’s note-books, when examined by 
his literary executor, revealed the unsuspected truth that most 
of his brilliant witticisms were the fruits of laborious cultiva- 
tion. Curran, the author of more bon mots, perhaps, than any 
man that ever lived, told his friend and biographer, Charles 
Phillips, that all the good things he ever said were thought 
' of beforehand, and that he had laid awake many a night 
chuckling over jokes as he invented them, and thumping the 
head-board in his glee, to the infinite annoyance of other 
lodgers in the house. Washington Irving tells us: ‘The 
elaboration of humor is often a most serious task; and we 
have never witnessed a more perfect picture of mental misery 
than was presented to us by a popular dramatic writer, whom 
we found in the agonies of producing a farce which subsequently 
set the theatres in a roar.’ Jerrold’s remark about one of his 
contemporaries, ‘ Why, he sweats at a joke like a Titan at a 
thunderbolt,’ if interpreted with reference to the labor em- 
ployed, is doubtless applicable to all jesters, from Hierocles to 
Mark Lemon. Wit often comes of ‘inky thumbs and bitten 
nails.’ Doubtless, the Comic Blackstone, by Gilbert Abbott 
a Beckett, cost as much labor as the original. Cicero says: 
‘It seems to me that this talent ( pleasantry) is incapable of 
being communicated by teaching.’ It will at least console the 
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aspirant for the honors of wit, who may be discouraged by 
this declaration from so high an authority, to see from the 
examples cited that a man may teach himself. Pleasantry 
can be cultivated as an art. By studying specimens of wit, 
and the law of the mind in obedience to which they were pro- 
duced, the art may be acquired. This is what Bacon meant 
by saying that jests ‘serve if you take the kernel out of them 
and make them your own.’ Shaftesbury quotes the sayings 
of an ancient sage, ‘ That humour was the only test of gravity, 
and gravity of humour. For a subject which would not bear 
raillery was suspicious; and a jest which would not bear seri- 
ous examination was certainly false wit.’ Not only is this 
serious examination a test of pleasantry, but it may be, as we 
have shown, the source of it. 

‘It is not in the power of every man,’ says Sterne, ‘ to enjoy 
humor, however much he may wish it.’ The clergyman, to 
whom Sydney Smith declared that he should like to eat a 
Quaker, remonstrated with the witty ecclesiastic against his 
profession of cannibalism. The lady to whom he made the 
oft-quoted remark, ‘It’s so warm that I take off my flesh and 
sit in my bones,’ was simply horrified. Sometimes the wit 
takes effect slowly, as in the instance Sydney Smith relates of 
having cracked a joke, which was applauded by all present, 
save one, a Scotchman. Several minutes afterward the latter 
came up, grasping his hand, and chuckling, ‘ Now I see it, Mr. 
Smith, now I see it.’* Sometimes the power of appreciating 
a jest exists without the ability to communicate it. A Glas- 
gow professor met a poor student passing along one of the 
courts, and remarked to him that his gown was very short. 
‘I will be long enough before I get another,’ answered the 
student. The reply tickled the professor so much that he 
continued in a state of suppressed laughter after passing on. 


1 Georgias Leontinus, apud Arist. Rhetor., Lib. 3, cap. 18. Tijv pév 
orovdiy drapbéipery yéAwrt, Tov de yéAwrTa orovdy ; which the trans- 
lator renders, ‘Seria Risu, Risum Seriis discutere.’ 


2 Perhaps this incident suggested his remark, that a joke could not be 
got into the; Scotch understanding by anything short of a surgical opera- 
tion. 
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Meeting a brother professor, who asked him what was amusin 
him, he told the story with a slightly varied reading. ‘I asked 
the fellow why he had so short a gown, and he answered, ‘It 
will be a long time before I get another.’ ‘ Well, there’s noth- 
ing very funny in that.’ ‘ Neither is there,’ said the professor, 
‘I don’t understand how it amused me so much. It must 
have been something in the way he said tt” At a certain din- 
ing the peas were of a suspicious color, and Burke remarked 
that they ought to be sent to Hammersmith, as that was the 
way to Turnham Green (turn ’em green). Goldsmith at- 
tempted to repeat this at a dinner party. He altered the last 
clause into, ‘as that was the road to Turnham Green.’ No- 
body laughed, and poor Oliver, says Beauclere, suffused with 
shame, left the table. Whateley tells us, ‘There seems to be 
some persons so constituted as to be incapable of comprehend- 
ing the plainest irony, though they have not in any other 
points any corresponding weakness of intellect. I have known 
persons read Historic Doubts Relative to Napoleon, without 
perceiving it was ironical.’ 

Of jest books Macauley says, that the Collection of Apo- 
thegms is the best in the world. Bacon’s preface is worthy of 
reproduction: in these pages: ‘Julius Ceesar’ did write a col- 
lection of apothegms, as appears in an epistle of Cicero. I 
need say no more for the worth of a writing of that nature. 
It is a pity his book is lost, for I imagine they were collected 
with judgment and choice, whereas that of Plutarch and Sto- 
baeus, and much more the modern ones, draw much of the 
dregs. They are “mucrones verborum,”’ pointed speeches. 
Cicero prettily calleth them salinas, salt pits, that you may 
extract the salt out of and sprinkle where you will. They 
serve to be interlaced in continued speech. They serve to be 
recited upon occasion of themselves. They serve, if you take 
out the kernel of them and make them your own. I have, 
for my recreation in my sickness, fanned the old, not omit- 

1 Cesar seems to have been a great wit. In Bacon’s collection the follow- 
ing is related: ‘There was a soldier that vaunted before Julius Cesar of 
hurts he had received in his face. Knowing him to be but a coward, Cesar 


told him, “ You were best take heed, next time you run away, how you look 
back.”’ 
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ting any because they are vulgar, for many vulgar ones are 
excellent good; nor for the meanness of the person, but be- 
cause they are dull and flat, adding many new ones that other- 
wise would have died.’ 

The collection of Mark Lemon is by far the most complete 
ever made. It is remarkable for its strict fidelity to the state- 

_ ment of the preface, that he has carefully eschewed the coarse 
and irreverent. In all the merry company of seventeen hun- 
dred jests he has brought together, not one need be excluded 
from family utterance. 

Mr. Bigelow’s book affords an example of every species of 
depravity of which such a compilation is susceptible. What 
is to be thought of the arrangement of a work in which anec- 
dotes of the lawyers of Maine and Pennsylvania, Alabama 
and Texas, are grouped under the head of the ‘ Western Bar’? 
What is to be thought of the rhetoric of a writer who tells us, 
‘The curses of Randolph turned the air blue’? But, barring 
these faults of method and style, we think we can demonstrate 
to Mr. Bigelow, that in attempting to compile the wit and 
humor of the bar he has missed his calling. His first disquali- 
fication for the task is a lack of even a tolerable knowledge of 
judicial history. For instance, he has adorned the Supreme 
Bench of Georgia with a man who never sat on it, ‘the late 
Thomas W. Thomas.’! His next deficiency, as a teller of 
jokes, is his utter inability to remember when he has narrated 
a joke once. His theory seems to be that a witticism is ‘a 
joy forever,’ and he, therefore, reproduces certain favorites as 
often as three times in his volume. Served up in so many 
courses, it is possible for the best joke to pall upon the taste, 
especially when we consider the nausea that is apt to arise 
from the reflection that Mr. Bigelow has been book-making 
on the bread and butter principle, and that he repeats in order 

- to swell the size of his work. Sometimes, in order, perhaps, to 
give a little variety to the repetition, he attributes the same 
jest to different parties. For instance, a witticism is ascribed 
once to Judge Underwood of Georgia, and the second time 
to Judge Underwood of Arkansas® A sly insinuation is first 


1 P, 428. 2 P. 226. 3 P. 419. 
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put in the mouth of James T. Brady,' and then of John Van 
Buren.? The next evidence of Mr. Bigelow’s unfitness for his 
undertaking, is an incapacity to ascribe the witticisms he relates 
to the proper sources. The scintillations of the lights of the 
bar are recklessly interchanged. Curran shines in the bor- 
rowed radiance of Scarlett’s wit. American lawyers are cred- 


ited with the time-honored jokes of their English ancestors. - 


In rare instances (which no doubt Mr. Bigelow regrets, as they 
mar the beautiful symmetry of his uniform blundering), owing 
to unavoidable accidents, certain jests are fathered upon the 
proper parties. We make this admission to do justice to Mr. 
Bigelow, and to show that we have no intention to misrepresent 
him. Indeed, if principle did not deter, policy would not 
allow us to garble the book, for no alteration that we might 
introduce coald fail to improve it. Any change would but 
destroy the full force of its absurdity. But if the three dis- 
qualifications just mentioned do not prove that Mr. Bigelow 
has mistaken his destiny in compiling a jest-book, we come 
now to one which will open even his eyes to the fact. He is 
too stupid to understand the point of the jokes he attempts 
to relate. Witness his miserable perversion of the famous 
judicial satire of Mr. Justice Maule: ‘A man was convicted 
of bigamy, and the annexed conversation took place: Clerk 
of Assize — What have you to say why judgment should not 
be passed upon you accordiug to law?” Prisoner—“ Well, 
my lord, my wife took up with a hawker, and ran away five 
years ago, and I’ve never seen her since, and I married this 
other woman last winter.” Mr. Justice Maule—*I will tell 
you what you ought to have done; and if you say that you 
did not know, I must tell you that the law presumes conclu- 
sively that you did. You ought to have instructed your attor- 
ney to bring an action against the hawker for criminal conver- 
sation with your wife. That would have cost you about £100. 
When you had recovered substantial damages against the 
hawker, you should have instructed your proctor to sue in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts for a divorce @ mensa atque thoro. That 
would have cost you £200 or £300 more. When you had ob- 


1 P. 251. 2 P. 473. 
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tained a divorce @ mensa atque thoro, you would have had to 
appear by counsel before the House of Lords for a divorce 2 
vinculo matrimonit. The bill might have been opposed in all 
its stages in both houses of Parliament, and altogether you 
would have had to spend about £1000 or £1200. You will 
probably tell me that you never had a thousand farthings of 
your own in the world; but, prisoner, that makes no differ- 
ence. Sitting here as a British judge, it is my duty to tell 
you that that this is not a country in which there is one law for 
the poor and another for the rich.””? 

Mr. Bigelow’s rendering is: ‘ Prisoner at the bar, you have 
committed a grievous offence in the eyes of the law and against 
the well-being of society, and punished you must, in conse- 
quence, be. You should have instructed an attorney to have 
brought an action at law against the fellow who had dishon- 
ored you, for crim. con. After obtaining a verdict in such 
action against him, your next should have been to have em- 
ployed a proctor to take the necessary steps on your behalf in 
the Ecclesiastical Court. That done, you should have em- 
ployed a solicitor and Parliamentary agent to bring your case 

' before the House of Lords on petition for divorce, supporting 
such petition with the necessary evidence to get a bill for that 
purpose passed in that assembly. This done, the bill should 
then have been taken to the House of Commons to be passed 
there; after which the Queen’s assent to the act of Parliament 
would have been obtained, which would have dissolved the 
marriage with your worthless wife, and allowed you to marry 
the woman with whom you have committed bigamy. All this 
you omitted to do; and, having broken the law, you must 
receive the sentence of the court. Jt ¢s, that you be imprisoned 
Sor one day, and then discharged !??* 

Now, there is no sense whatever in the words which Mr. 
Bigelow has put in italics. The whole address is a sarcasm 
upon the expense of the tedious process necessary to obtain a 
divorcee — an expense so heavy as to make the law, in the lan- 
guage of Horne Tooke, ‘a luxury for the rich, not a remedy 
to be easily and speedily obtained by the poor.’ Mr. Bige- 


1 The Jest Book. By Mark Lemon. P. 266. 2 P. 367. 
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low’s verson does not include an item of cost, and entirely 
omits the conclusion, ‘this is not a country in which there igs 
one law for the poor and another for the rich,’ in which lies 
the wit of the speech. With this view, Mark Lemon has given 
the account the title, ‘Hquality of the Law.’ 

Mr. Bigelow murders another jest with equal ability: ‘A 
few years since, one Lindsey was arraigned before one of the 
Illinois circuit courts, Judge Davis presiding, to answer an 
indictment for highway robbery, to which charge, there being 
conclusive testimony against him, he pleaded “ Guilty.” The 
crime was a very bold and atrocious act, denoting great skill 
in that kind of “rough gambling,” as well as a very aban- 
doned and wicked heart. At the close of the term Lindsey 
was brought up to receive his sentence, when Judge Davis, 
who is a great admirer of honest industry, as well as an inor- 
dinate hater of such “laripins” as Lindsey, who subsist by 
thieving, proceeded to pass the sentence of the law upon him. 
His honor commenced by reminding the prisonor that he was 
yet a young man, possessed with a more than ordinary share 
of natural endowments, sufficient, if well applied, to place him 


in the foremost ranks of honorable society. He next informed - 


him that, by his own plea, he was guilty of robbing — in open 
day, and almost in the presence of the whole community — an 
old and helpless man of his hard-earned money —a crime 
recognized by the law of the land as of the most abandoned 
and wicked character. In rehearsing this scathing prelude 
to the sentence of the law, the judge, as is usual in such cases, 
got himself very much warmed up, so that when he came to 
close his remarks with the sentence, he found our State institu- 
tions somewhat mixed up in his mind, for, said he, “ Lindsey, I 
shall sentence you to seven years in the Illinois Legislature!” 
“The peniteniary, your honor,” suggested the prosecuting 
attorney, who was standing by. The judge accepted the cor- 
rection of the prosecutor, muttering at the same time some- 
thing about the “slight difference” that existed. A titter ran 
around the bar, when the matter was dropped for the time; 
but Judge Davis frequently hears of his accommodating sen- 
tence upon Lindsey.’ 
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There is no probability about this story. Judges do not 
‘get themselves very much warmed up’ in pronouncing a sen- 
tence. On the contrary, this judicial duty is always solemnly 
and calmly performed. Hence, there is nothing whatever in 
the case to ‘mix up State institutions in his mind’; and so, 
with this version, the jest becomes a mere causeless mistake of 
aword. Now, the truth of the narrative is this: At the time 
of the trial a convention was engaged in nominating a candi- 
date for the Illinois Legislature. A lawyer, whom Judge 
Davis thought unfit for the position, and whom he had refused 
to support, stood a fair chance of getting the nomination. 
Some of the lawyers in court knew these facts, and forged a 
telegram to the effect that the obnoxious candidate was suc- 
cessful. This was slipped on the Judge’s desk just before he 
pronounced the sentence, and hence the prominence of the 
‘Illinois Legislature’ in his mind. The blunder afforded mer- 
riment chiefly to the lawyers who had been successful in their 
deception. 

Artemus Ward was accustomed to say to his audiences, that 
if there were any present who did not perceive the point of 
his jokes they would please leave their names with the door- 
keeper, and he would call next day and explain. We think 
it incumbent on Mr. Bigelow to write a second volume devoted 
to explanations of the witticisms in the first. What his motive 
was in thus extracting the point from so many of those he 
recounts, we are at a loss to conjecture. Perhaps he had read 
Holmes’ line, 

‘Since I never dare to write as funny as I can’; 


or possibly he may have read Pomponius Milas’ account of 
the fountain in the Fortunate Islands, a draught of which 
threw the recipient into such immoderate laughter that he 
soon died; or the story of Margutte, the Italian semi-giant, 
who killed himself laughing. These may have touched his 
philanthropic nature, and he may have resolved so to obscure 
the wit of the Bench and Bar that its effects should not be 
similarly fatal. We assure him that no blood will be laid at 
his door. If his volume kills anybody, it will be from quite a 
different cause. In fact, the reader will be more likely to see 
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a new meaning in the words of the wise man: ‘ the end of that 
mirth is heaviness.’ 

The wit of the Bench and Bar, though without point in 
Mr. Bigelow’s tampering hands, is really the best in the world. 
The lawyers have never had reason to adopt the sentiment 
ascribed by Churchill to one of the victims of the Rosctad— 


‘Vain was my wit, for what is wit in law?’ 


On the contrary, Mr. Job Surrebutter was nearer the truth 
when he said — 


‘For wit, although the lot of few, 
All counsel think their lawful due.’ 


Bulwer’s description of the Forum, in the Last Days of Pom- 
peri, speaks of the ‘lawyers, active, chattering, joking, punning, 
even as you may find them this day at Westminster.’ Almost 
all the great advocates have waged war against the gravity of 
jury and of judge, and they have received ample encourage- 
ment. When a member of the bar apologized for a sally of 
wit which set the court laughing, Lord Chief Justice Erle re- 
plied: ‘ The court is very much obliged to any learned gentle- 
man who beguiles the tedium of a legal argument with a little 
honest hilarity.’ Walter Scott paid a tribute to the humor of 
the profession, by observing that a barrister was the most 
agreeable companion in the world. There is scarcely a great 
magistrate in all the scope of Lord Campbell’s Lives of the 
Lord Chancellors and Chief Justices to whom he does not 
assion a collection of bon mots. Even Coke, when the au- 
thority of Dr. Cowell was quoted against him, perpetrated a 
joke by speaking of him as Dr. Cow-heel. In wit, says Macau- 
ley, Bacon ‘ had no equal — not even the author of Hudibras.’ 
Lord Mansfield was very facetious. His passes with Sergeant 
Hill, the black-letter barrister, make a judicial comedy. Lord 
Eldon attributed his early rise at the bar to his pleasantry ; 
and when on the woolsack frequently convulsed the bar with 


laughter. 
‘Well could they laugh with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he.’ 
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The remark made in regard to Lord Campbell’s legal biogra- 
phies applies to Mr. Flanagan’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
of Ireland. Lord Plunket was especially a great wit. 

The saying, that ‘wit and judgment do not go together,’ 
has been, Sydney Smith remarks, the Magna Charta of fools 
ever since its utterance. The truth is, that wit is an almost 
invariable accompaniment of good judgment. Sydney Smith’s 
list of the great men who were witty includes almost every 
name distinguished in literature and philosophy. Of the witty 
ecclesiactic himself, a high authority has said: ‘ His wisdom 
was equal to his wit.’ We must express the conviction, though 
it ‘bewray’ our profession, that the facts already given in 
regard to the wit of great lawyers are the best refutation of 
the fallacy, that wit and good judgment are incompatible. 
Whately has spoken wisely on this point. The Archbishop 
seems to be moved with an almost fatherly pity for the weak 
brethren he describes: ‘ The use of wit will not unfrequently 
have this disadvantage, that weak men perceiving the wit are 
apt to conclude that nothing du wit is designed, and lose sight, 
perhaps, of a solid and convincing argument, which they re- 
gard as no more than a good joke. Having been warned 
that “ ridicule is not the test of truth,” and that “ wit and wis- 
dom are not the same thing,” they distrust everything that can 
possibly be regarded as witty, not having the judgment to per- 
ceive the combination of wit with sound reasoning. The ivy 
wreath completely conceals from their view the point of the 
Thyrsus.’ We readily admit that the Aabit of looking only at 
the incongruous relations which constitute wit is injurious to 
judgment, which depends for its accuracy upon the ordinary 
laws of association. Dr. South gives us the truth in an epi- 
gram: ‘It is good to make a jest, not a trade of jesting.’ To 
say that the same mind cannot have the power of perceiving 
the fanciful and normal relations of thought is absurd. The 
ability to do this is almost invariably incident to the versatility 
which is one of the attributes of greatness. 

‘Mirth,’ says Goldwin Smith, ‘is a real part of our moral 
nature, significant as the rest.’ The entire absence of all 
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pleasantry from Milton’s character, the lack of any element 
. to relieve his austerity, has always seemed to us a grave de- 
fect. An acute sensibility to the awful is generally accom- 
panied by an acute sensibility to the ludicrous. The union 
of these two in Jean Paul Richter has led Bancroft to confer 
on him the title of the Sublime Harlequin. Pathos and 
humor are twins. Hence, the imagination of Lamb, and 
Hood, and Dickens, 


‘Vibrates twixt a smile and a tear.’ 


Sydney Smith writes, in the lecture already alluded to: ‘When 
wit is combined with sense and information; when it is soft- 
ened by benevolence and restrained by principle; when it is 
in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it; who 
can be witty, and something much better than witty; who 
loves honor, justice, decency, good nature, morality, and relig- 
ion, ten thousand times better than wit — wit is then a beau- 
tiful and delightful part of our nature. There is no more 
interesting spectacle than to see the effects of wit upon the 
different characters of men; than to observe it expanding cau- 
tion, relaxing dignity, teaching age and care and pain to smile, 
extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from melancholy, and 
charming even the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to observe 
how it penetrates through the coldness and awkwardness of 
society, gradually bringing men nearer together, and, like the 
combined force of wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart 
and a shining countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like 
this is surely the flavor of the mind.’ 


It must be noticed with how many conditions our author 
qualifies his praise of pleasantry. We can but admit that the 
possession of this faculty, like the possession of every other 
‘good gift,’ is attended with dangers. One is the possibility 
of its leading to the adoption of the philosophy which Dickens 
ridicules in Dr. Jeddler— the theory that life is a farce to be 
laughed away — has no serious side. ‘It is not good to live 
in jest, since we must die in earnest.’ Another risk is, that 
the habit of looking at the ludicrous aspect of things is hurtful 
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to the growth of the delicate sensibilities. The man of much 
ridicule is never thought of as affectionate. Says Southey: 
‘A man renowned for repartee 
Will seldom scruple to make free 
With friendship’s finest feelings.’ 

‘He that would lose a friend for a jest,’ Jeremy Taylor says, 
‘deserves to die a beggar by the bargain,’ an allusion, perhaps, 
to those ‘intemperate wits,’ spoken of by L’Estrange, ‘ who 
spare neither friend nor foe.’ But the greatest danger of wit 
is the temptation to frreverence. The humorists of our day 
are great sinners in this regard. They trespass ‘ beyond the 
limit of becoming mirth.’ One styles his father ‘ prince of 
fools’; another directs all his wit at the marriage relation ; 
another speaks of the angels as ‘loafing around the throne’; 
and another has dared to burlesque the Judgment Day. Surely, 
all these topics should be sacred from ridicule. Dr. South de- 
livers a wholesome caution on this point: ‘Jest not with the 
two-edged sword of God’s word.’ The great evil of the sensa- 
tional preaching of the day is the flippancy with which pulpit 
themes are discussed. He is no friend to religion who aids 
the circulation of the miserable puns on Bible language, and 
the ludicrous stories upon the ministry, so current among irrev- 
erent people. Be jealous when the ark of God is touched. 
‘Almost twenty years since,’ writes Thomas Fuller, ‘I heard 
a profane jest, and still remember it. How many pious pas- 
sages of far later date have I forgotten? It scems my soul is 
like a filthy pond, wherein fish die soon, and frogs live long.’ 

We shall now proceed to discuss the advantages of wit. Its 
contributions to human happiness claim mention first. Shall 
we cite Boccacio? ‘Leérne né licidi seréni séno le stélle 
ornaménto del ciélo, e nélla primavéra i fiori dé’ prati, e dé’ 
calli i rivestiti arbuscélli; cost dé’ laudévoli costtimi, e dé’ 
ragionaménti bélli séno i leggiddri métti.’ In the Decanwron 
a witticism is the uniform machinery by which heroes and 
heroines are rescued from dangers and difficulties. In the 
ascription of this magic potency to wit, Boccacio may not be 
chargeable with very great exaggeration. It was given to man 
to ‘charm his pained steps over the burning marl.’ In an old 
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book, the Optick Glasse of Humours, it is called ‘ the philoso- 
pher’s stone to make a golden temper.’ There is scarcely any- 
thing in history truer than Buckle’s description of Scotland, 
in the seventeenth century, when a morbid religion ‘had nearly 
destroyed all innocent mirth and gayety.’ ‘The way of life 
fell into the yellow and sere leaf, its tints gradually deepened, 
its bloom faded and passed off, its spring, its freshness, and its 
beauty were gone; joy and love either disappeared, or were 
forced to hide in obscure corners, until at last the fairest and 
most endearing parts of our nature, being constantly repressed, 
ceased to bear fruit, and seemed to be withered into perpetual 
sterility.’ Who can fail to pity Mr. Honey-thunder, who 
declares ‘ a joke is always lost on me.’ Of these rebels against 
the merry monarchy of old King Cole, Frederick Meier, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Halle, has said: ‘ Hypocrites, with 
the appearance but without the reality of virtue, condemn 
from the teeth outwardly the laughter and jesting which they 
sincerely approve in their hearts; and many sincere virtuous 
persons also account them criminal, either from temperament, 
melancholy, or erroneous principles of morality. As the cen- 
sure of such persons gives me pain, so their approbation would 
give me great pleasure. But as long as they consider the sug- 
gestions of their temperament, deep melancholy, and erroneous 
principles as so many dictates of real virtue, so long they must 
not take it amiss if, while I revere virtue, I despise their judg- 
ment.’ The learned Professor evidently regards Eulenspiegel 
just as truly a representative of national character as Dr. Faus- 
tus. May we never have to lament, as Thackeray did: ‘ Alas! 
poor Yorick, divine solacer of weary hours, caster out of the 
devils of ennui, thou hast been shamefully and ungratefully 
abused of late years.” Wamba, Scrogin, Will Somers, Ailli- 
grew, Heywood, Joe Miller, and other jesters, have no mean 
claim to the title of philanthropists. Joe Miller, did we say? 
Alas! remorseless historical criticism has decided that Joe 
was a dull, morose man, who died leaving a family in want, 
and that the Jest Book was collected and published by a kind 
friend who desired to relieve their poverty by the proceeds — 


1 History of Civilization in England, Vol. II, p. 314. 
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the joke of jokes being the connection of anything droll with 
the name of grave Joe Miller. Mark Lemon’s remonstrance 
against this theory is eloquent: ‘ Modern research has been 
very busy with honest Joe’s fame, decreeing the collection of 
his jests to Captain Motley, who wrote short-lived plays in the 
time of the First and Second Georges; but the same false 
medium has affected to discover that Dick Whittington did 
not come to London city at the tail of a road wagon, neither 
was he beladled by a cross cook, and driven forth to Highgate, 
when Bow Bells invited him to return and make venture of 
his cat, marry Fitzalwyn’s daughter, and be thrice Lord Mayor 
of London, albeit it is written in city chronicles, that Whit- 
tington’s statue and the effigy of his gold-compelling grimalkin 
long stood over the door of Newgate prison house. We would 
not have destroyed the faith of the rising generation and those 
who are to succeed it in that golden legend, to have been 
thought as wise as the Ptolemies, or to have been made presi- 
dent of all the Dryasdusts in Europe. No. Let us not part 
with our old belief in honest Joe Miller, but trust rather to 
Mr. Morley, the historian of Bartlemy Fair, and visit the great 
theatrical booth over against the hospital gate of St. Bartholo- 
mew, where Joe, probably, is to dance “the English Maggot 
Dance,” and, after the appearance of “two harlequins, con- 
clude with a grand dance and chorus, accompanied with ket- 
tle-drums and trumpets.” And when the fair is over, and we 
are no longer invited to “ walk up,” let us march in the train 
of the great Mime, until he takes his ease in his inn — the 
Black Jack aforesaid — and laugh at his jibes and flashes of 
merriment, before the mad wag shall be silenced by the great 
kill joy, death, and the jester’s boon companions shall lay him 
in the graveyard in Portugal Fields, placing over him a 
friendly record of his social virtues.’ 

Another good work of wit is the repression of social folly 
and eccentricity. The method of the Spanish drama seems 
to us a correct representation of life. Along with the main 
movement there generally runs an underplot, which furnishes 
the comedy. Now, in the important concerns of life — those 
which involve the ‘law of duty’— men are not much influ- 
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enced by the fear of ridicule; but it is otherwise in the under- 
plot. The apprehension of the ‘ world’s dread laugh’ puts 
men upon their good behavior in small matters. ‘ Ridicule,’ 
said Madame De Stael, ‘is the sword of Damocles.’ This 
apprehension prunes down the little social gaucheries of men. 
It makes them ask, ‘ What says Scrogin?’ ‘ What will be 
posted on the statue of Pasquin?’ Cousin has the warrant 
of justice for saying, that ‘ridicule, which is the dread of 
opinion in small matters, is as immortal as the distinction 
between what is beautiful and ugly, proper and improper, 
Accordingly, there will always be a class of writers whose 


pages photograph the follies and foibles of their time. They - 


improve the world by laughing at it; but they should always 
laugh with a spirit of sympathy for the follies they wish to 
destroy —laugh at Wieland, who, says Madame De Stael, ‘hav- 
ing commenced by irony, finishes by tenderness’; not as Vol- 
taire, who ‘ mocks as an ape at the miseries of men with whom 
he has nothing in common.’ 

Another value of wit consists in its use as a weapon against 
error and vice. Pascal literaliy langhed the Jesuits out of 
Europe by his Lettres Provinciales, and of his employment 
of ridicule wrote an ample justification. Cervantes smiled 
Spain’s chivalry away. By Gifford’s satire the Della Cruscan 
school was, as Carlyle has vigorously put it, ‘blasted into 
space.’ Stevens, in his //tstory of Methodism, ranks the influ- 
ence of Addison’s writings as a great moral power. Trum- 
bull’s MceFingal converted more Tories than ‘all the glittering 
and sounding generalities of natural rights,’ so much in vogue 
at the time of the Revolution. 

The value of wit to the orator seems to have been fully 
appreciated by Demosthenes, if we may judge from his strenu- 
ous but unsuccessful efforts to employ it. Cicero prided him- 
self upon his happy and effective use of pleasantry, both in 
conversation and public speaking. There has never been a 
great debater in the British Parliament who did not possess 
wit. One of its lights, Sheridan, possessed scarcely anything 
else. There is nothing in the records of that body more thor- 
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oughly ridiculous than Sheridan’s rebuke to Courtenay for 
using wit in debate. Had Sheridan followed the advice he 
gave, his reputation would never have risen above that which 
he acquired by his first appearance in the House of Commons, 
for his rhetoric was notoriously flimsy, and to call him a states- 
man of any sort, says Lord Brougham, is simply a misnomer. 
Brougham says of Fox: ‘There was no weaponof argument 
which this consummate debater employed more frequently 
and successfully than wit.’ Superiority in powers of sarcasm 
is generally conceded to Pitt. Windham’s speech in opposi- 
sition to Erskine’s ‘ Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals’ is one of the happiest specimens of ridicule in our lan- 
guage. He was especially successful in hyperbole. Referring 
to Pitt’s wonderful facility of talking for hours in general 
terms, without ever committing himself by a definite state- 
ment, he declared that the minister could ‘ deliver a hing’s 
speech off hand.’ It is said that no utterance in the House of 
Commons ever called forth as much laughter as the following: 
‘The noble Lord, however, says it was intended to take Ant- 
werp by coup de main. Good God! Sir, talk of a coup de 
main with forty thousand men and thirty-three ships of the 
line! Gentlemen might as well talk of a coup de main in the 
Court of Chancery!’* Bell, in his Life of Canning, says: 
‘His wit transcended all comparison with any orator of his 
time. His humor was irresistible. Wilberforce went home 
crying with laughter after his account of Lord Nugent’s journey 
to lend the succor of his person (Lord Nugent being, as every- 
body knows, not a very light weight) to constitutional Spain. 
The light horseman’s uniform — the heavy Falmouth coach — 
threw the House into convulsions, just as if it had been an 
assembly of pantomimic imps lighted up with laughing gas. 
The passage will stand by itself, without introduction, as a 
capital specimen of the best-humored political raillery. There 
is not a particle of ill-nature in it; and it had no other effect 
on Lord Nugent (whose own nature was incapable of a small 
resentment) than that of increasing his high opinion of Mr. 


1 Speeches of Windham and Huskisson, p. 235. 
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Canning’s great powers. Lord Nugent was long afterward 
one of Mr. Canning’s warmest supporters : 

“Tt was about the middle of last July that the heavy Fai- 
mouth coach (loud and long-continued laughter), that the 
heavy Falmouth coach (laughter) was observed travelling to 
its destination through the roads of Cornwall with more than 
its usual gravity. (Very loud laughter.) There were, accord- 
ing to the best advices, two inside passengers (laughter), one 
a lady of no considerable dimensions (laughter), and a gentle- 
man, who, as it has since been ascertained, was conveying the 
succor of his person to Spain. (Cheers and laughter.) Iam 
informed, and, having no reason to doubt my informant, I 
firmly believe it, that in the van belonging to the coach (gen- 
tlemen must know the nature and uses of that auxiliary to the 
regular stage-coaches) was a box, more bulky than ordinary, 
and of most portentous contents. It was observed that, after 
their arrival, this box and the passenger before mentioned 
became inseparable. The box was known to have contained 
the uniform of a Spanish general of cavalry (much laughter), 
and it was said of the helmet, which was beyond the usual 
size, that it exceeded all other helmets spoken of in history, 
not excepting the celebrated helmet in the ‘ Castle of Otranto.’ 
(Cheers and laughter.) The idea of going to the relief of a 
fortress blockaded by sea, and besieged by land, with the uni- 
form of a light cavalry officer, was new, to say the least of it. 
About this time the force offered by the hon. gentleman, 
which had never existed but on paper, was in all probabilty 
expected —I will not stay to determine whether it was to 
have consisted of 10,000 or 5,000 men. No doubt, upon the 
arrival of the general and his uniform, the Cortes must have 
rubbed their hands with satisfaction, and concluded that now 
the promised force was come, they would have little more to - 
fear. (Laughter.) It did come, as much of it as ever would 
be seen by the Cortes or the king; but it came in that sense 
and no other, which was described by a witty nobleman, 
George, Duke of Buckingham, whom the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Nugent) reckoned among his lineal ancestors. In the 
play of the Pehearsal there was a scene occupied with the 
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designs of the two usurpers, to whom one_of their party, enter- 
ing, says, : 
‘Sirs, 
The army at the door, but in disguise, 
Entreats a word of both your majesties,’ 


(Very loud and continued laughter.) Such must have been 
the effect of the arrival of the noble lord. How he was re- 
ceived, or what effect he operated on the counsels and affairs 
of the Cortes by his arrival, I do not know. Things were at 
that juncture moving too rapidly to their final issue. How 
far the noble lord conduced to the termination by plumping 
his weight into the sinking scale of the Cortes, is too nice a 
a question for me just now to settle.” (Loud cheers and 
laughter.)’ Of Canning we might say with more truth than 
Moore said of Sheridan: 


‘ His wit‘ in the combat as gentle as bright, 
Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade.’ 


Brougham was incapable of this good natured raillery. Spleen 
was the inspiration of his wit. His sarcasm was terrible, the 
best instance of its employment being the speech in defence 
of Queen Caroline ; and his invective, Christopher North, who 
despised it as ‘foul-mouthed faculty,’ confessed was a ‘ devour- 
ing flood.’ We do not know a finer example of the use of 
ridicule in our times than Mr. Evarts”reply to Mr. Boutwell 
in the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. Mr. Boutwell had 
said: ‘ Travellers and astronomers inform us that in the south- 
ern heavens, near the Southern Cross, there is a vast space, 
which the uneducated call the hole in the sky, where the eyes 
of man, with the aid of the powers of the telescope, has never 
been able to discover nebula, or asteroid, or comet, or planet, 
or star, or sun. In that dreary, cold, dark region of space, 
which is only known to be less than infinite by the evidences 
of creation elsewhere, the Great Author of celestial mechan- 
ism has left the chaos which was in the beginning. If this 
earth were capable of the sentiments and emotions of justice 
and virtue, which in human mortal beings are the evidences 
and pledge of our divine orgin and immortal destiny, it would 
heave and throw with the energy of the elemental forces of 
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nature, and project this enemy of two races of men into that 
vast region, there forever to exist in a solitude as eternal as 
life,’ ete... Mr. Evarts spiced the logic of his argument with 
the following notice of the ‘astronomical punishment which 
Mr. Boutwell thinks should be applied to this novel case of 
impeachment of the President. Cicero I think it is who says, 
that a lawyer should know everything, for sooner or later there 
is no fact in history, in science, or of human knowledge, that 
will not come into play in his arguments. Painfully sensible of 
my ignorance, being devoted to a profession, which “ sharpens 
but does not enlarge the mind ”* (laughter), I can yet admire, 
without envy, the superior knowledge evinced by the honor- 
able manager. Indeed, upon my soul, I believe he is aware 
of an astronomical fact which many professors of that science 
are wholly ignorant of. But, nevertheless, while some of his 
honorable colleagues were paying attention to an unoccupied 
and unapproached island on the surface of the seas, Mr. Mana- 
ger Boutwell, more ambitious, had discovered an untenanted 
and unapproached hole in the region of the skies, reserved, as 
he would have us think, in the final councils of the Almighty, 
as the place of punishment for convicted and deposed. Ameri- 
can Presidents. (Laughter.) 

‘At first I thought his mind had become so “enlarged” that 
it was not “sharp” enough to discover that the Constitution 
had limited the punishment; but, on reflection, I saw that he 
was as legal and logical as he was ambitious and astronomical 
(laughter), for the Constitution has said, “ removal from office,” 
and has put no limit to the distance of the removal (laughter), 
so that it may be without shedding a drop of his blood, or 
taking a penny of his property, or confining his limbs—instant 
removal from office and transportation to the skies. (Laugh- 
ter.) Truly, this is a great undertaking, and if the learned 
member can only get over the obstacles of the laws of nature, 
the Constitution will not stand in his way. He can contrive 
no method but that of a convulsion of the earth that shall 
project the deposed President to this infinitely distant space; 


1 Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, Vol. II, pp. 116-117. 


2 Mr. Boutwell had so described the law. 
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but a shock of nature of so vast an energy, and for so great a 
result on him, might unsettle even the footing of the firm 
members of Congress. We certainly need not resort to so per- 
ilous a method as that. How shall we accomplish it? Why, 
in the first place, nobody knows where that space is but the 
learned manager himself, and he is the necessary deputy to 
execute the judgment of the court. (Laughter.) 

‘Let it, then, be provided that, in case of your sentence of 
deposition and removal from office, the honorable and astro- 
nomical member shall take into his own hands the execution 
of the sentence. With the President made fast to his broad 
and strong shoulders, and having already essayed the flight 
by imagination, better prepared than anybody else to execute 
it in form, taking advantage of ladders, as far as ladders will 
go, to the top of this great Capitol, and spurning, then, with 
his foot the crest of liberty, let him set out upon his flight 
(laughter), while the two Houses and all the people of the 
United States shall shout, ste ctur ad astra. 

‘But here a distressing doubt strikes me. How will the 
manager get back? (Laughter.) He will have got far beyond 
the reach of gravitation to restore him, and so ambitious a 
wing as his could never stoop to a downward flight. Indeed, 
as he passes through the constellations, that famous question 
by which Carlyle derides the littleness of human affairs upon 
the scale of the measure of the heavens, “ What thinks Boeotes 
as he drives his dogs up the zenith in his race of sidereal fire?” 
will force itself upon his notice. What, indeed, would Bootes 
think of this new constellation? (Laughter.) f 

‘ Besides, reaching this space, beyond the power of Congress 
even “to send for persons and papers,” how shall he return, 
and how decide in the contest, then become personal and per- 
petual, the struggle of strength between him and the Presi- 
dent? In this new revolution, thus established forever, who 
shall decide which is the sun and which is the moon? Who 
determine the only scientific test which reflects the hardest 
upon the other.’ (Laughter-)* 

There is no finer cause of the triumph of wit over an absurd 


1 Impeachment of Andrew Johnson, Vol. II, pp. 297-298. 
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and unprincipled movement than Hon. Proctor Knott’s speech 
of Duluth. This was the proposed terminus of a grand rail- 
road, for the benefit of which an immense appropriation was 
asked of Congress. It was a mammoth land-stealing scheme 
of speculators. They had worked up the ‘job’ according to 
the most approved methods of Congressional ‘ embracery,’ but 
the burlesque of the witty Kentuckian was a stab from which 
it never recovered —a stab far more fatal than could have 
been inflicted by invective or argumentation. 

Wit is the legitimate and most effective agent for the de- 
struction of sophistry. To meet an absurd fallacy with rea- 
soning is to grant it undeserved honor, and to adopt a tedious 
method of refutation ; it should be ‘speared with a jest,’ routed 
with all the ‘rash dexterity of wit.’ Ridicule is, then, in de 
bate; a great economizer of time. Tennyson seems to have 
had this thought when he wrote: 


‘ Nor trenchant swords nor martyr flames 
Can do away that ancient lie; 
A greater death shall falsehood die, 
Shot through and through with cunning words? 


Bulwer very properly represents a humorous stroke from 
Leonard Fairfield, as destroying in an instant the whole effect 
of Randal Leslie’s artful but insincere harangue. Some who 
have possessed the faculty of ridicule have hesitated to employ 
it. This was the case with Wilberforce. Upon one occasion 
only, when he had been styled the ‘honorable and religious 
member,’ did he exhibit his perfect mastery of the wit of sar- 
casm. The scruple is not well-founded. For the overthrow 
of error and wrong, wit is a legitimate weapon. ‘ He that’s 
merciful unto the bad is cruel to the good.’ A judicious seru- 
ple does not counsel a total rejection of invective, but merely 
a limitation of its use to those subjects which deserve it. 

A great many writers have industriously abused Shaftesbury 
for saying that ridicule is the test of truth. If they had been 
equally industrious in searching his works, they would have 
found that he holds no such view. The only passage that 
could possibly give color to the idea that he entertained this 
opinion is the following: ‘ Truth, ’tis suppos’d, may bear all 
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lights: and one of those principal lights or natural mediums, 
by which things are to be view’d, in order to a thorow recog- 
nition, is »¢dzcule it-self, or that manner of proof by which we 
discern whatever is liable to just raillery in any subject. So 
much, at least, is allow’d by all, who at any time appeal to 
this criterion. The gravest gentlemen, even in the gravest 
subjects, are suppos’d to acknowledge this: and can have no 
right, ’tis thought, to deny others the freedom of this appeal ; 
whilst they are free to censure like other men, and in their 
gravest arguments make no scruple to ask, Zs it not ridicu- 
lous?’! The key-note of the paragraph is in the words, ‘ by 
which we discover what is liable to just raillery.’ He does 
not mean that whatever is true cannot be ridiculed at all, but 
that it is not liable to just raillery. Accordingly, he writes in 
another place: ‘There is a great difference between seeking 
how to raise a laugh at everything, and seeking in everything 
what justly may be laughed at.’? 

The failure of Voltaire demonstrates the impotency of wit 
against truth and religion. Of his mockery Macauley says: 
‘It was the most terrible of all intellectual weapons which 
have ever been wielded by man. Bigots and tyrants, who 
had never been moved by the wailing and cursing of millions, 
turned pale at his name. Principles unassailable by reason, 
principles which had withstood the fiercest attacks of power, 
the most valuable truths, the most generous sentiments, the 
noblest and most graceful images, the purest reputations, the 
most august institutions, began to look mean and loathsome 
as soon as that withering smile was turned upon them. To 
every opponent, however strong in his cause and his talents, in 
his station and his character, who ventured to encounter the 
great scoffer, might be addressed the caution which was given 
of old to the archangel — 


“T forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow: neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though tempered heavenly, for that fatal dint, 
Save Him who reigns above, none can resist.”’ 


1 Characteristicks, Vol. I, p. 61. 2 Ibid., Vol. I, p. 128. 
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Yes, always, save Him who reigns above! How harmless was 
that dint against His cause, the following passage, from the 
first number of the Southern Review (January, 1867), thus 
describes : 

‘The progress of Christianity is the progress of man. This 
religion was once the least of all seed; it is now the greatest 
of all trees. Having its roots in faith, its vital principle is 
love, its blossoms are immortal hopes, and its fruit is life. Its 
very leaves are for the healing of the nations. Having with- 
stood the storms of all ages, it is this day stronger, and grander, 
and more glorious than ever before. Amid the fiercest blasts 
and the blackest blasphemies of hell it has struck its roots still 
deeper into the earth, and threw its branches still higher into 
the heavens. Yet, in the dark hour of her infidelity, the great 
intellectual chief of France boasted, that ‘in less than thirty 
years this religion should be no more.’ But his famous war- 
cry, ecrasez Vinfame, only recoiled on himself, and the wretch 
was crushed. Poor, puny mortal! blow out the sun with thy 
breath, stop the great wheel of nature with thy finger, and 
then try thy might on the progress of Christianity. Shoot thy 
raillery at the stars, and when these are all extinguished by 
thee, then try thy wit on the ‘Sun of Righteousness.’ Grasp 
the adamantine pillars of heaven and earth, and when these, 
and all material things, are laid in ruins at thy feet, then try 
thy hand on that Spiritual Temple which God himself has 
built, and in which the wise and good of all ages have wor- 
shipped him as the One, Invisible, Almighty, and Everlasting 
Architect of the universe.’ 
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Art. V.—1. The Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in 
the Case of John D. Minor é al. versus the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of Cincinnati e¢ al. Superior Court of 
Cincinnati. With the Opinion and Decision of the Court. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clark & Co. 1872. 


2. The Bible and School Fund. By Rufus W. Clark, D. D. 
Boston: Lea & Shepard. 1870. 


Portions of the Christian community are charging the Con- 
stitution of the United States with ungodliness and atheism. 
Regarding themselves as personally responsible for suffering 
such a wrong, and hoping for a new instrument to Christianize 
the nation, they are agitating for a sixteenth amendment, which 
shall recognize not only a Supreme Being, but the Christian 
religion. 

We have also numerous conflicts in Legislatures and courts 
of law touching the use of the Bible in public schools. From 
whatever point these similar controversies may start, they logi- 
cally end in this question, What are the just limitations of re- 
ligion and civil government toward each other respectively ? 
Until this question be solved such controversies are incapa- 
ble of settlement. 

Our present endeavor will, therefore, be to ascertain what is 
the just Connection Between Religion and Cwil Government. 
By the word religion, as here used, we do nct mean the Chris- 
tian religion exclusively, but any spiritual authority supposed 
to have its seat in the invisible world, with an executive Head 
who knows all things and judges all things, and will punish 
whatever is wrong. Desiring to exhibit impartially whatever 
may bear upon the connection or severance of this idea from 
the conduct of the State, we find the lights of history shining 
almost exclusively upon a single side, since, in point of fact, 
there has never been a human government administered wholly 
apart from religion. The civil institutes of the ancient world 
were informed by a most effective religious belief. 
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The Roman Empire, whether Pagan or Christian, from 
Romulus to Charlemagne, never dreamed of executing its 
functions without a divinity. 

The Mahometan power, which started in the seventh cen- 
tury, and mastered the degenerate Greeks, with the provinces 
of Western Asia, made religion the most vigorous element in 
its administration, both civil and military. 

From the year 325 Christianity becomes visible in the legis- 
lation of the then chief power of the world — impressing itself 
upon the civil law, as in the codes of Theodosius and Justin- 
ian, the Pandects, Institutes, and novels, or more recent enact- 
ments, and thence onward through all the States of modern 
Europe, reaching, in every instance, an organic alliance with 
the government. Although in the United States such alliance 
is forbidden by the Constitution, nevertheless we find here 
Christian institutes coincident with statute laws. 

Thus, we have laws against the profanation of Sunday — 
laws against profane swearing — laws against polygamy, the 
last founded wholly on the New Testament — and we have 
national and State fasts and thanksgivings (not, indeed, com- 
pulsory, but appointed by the civil authority)—and we have dis- 
qualifications for the judicial oath on account of religion — and 
we have chaplains to Congress, chaplains to State Legislatures, 
and chaplains to State prisons, and the reading of the Bible 
in public schools enforced by law — points which will sever- 
ally come under review in the course of this discussion. 

Under some of these restrictions large portions of the com- 
munity are becoming restive, debate grows ardent, suits are 
instituted in courts, resulting in conflicting judicial decisions. 
The laws of the different States are subjected to annual modi- 
fication ; and it is not unlikely that at no distant day some of 
them may be brought before the general government, under 
which centralization of power is so rapidly taking place, and 
carried over the heads of the States in such form as may please 
the majority in Congress for the time being, and this majority, 
so far as school literature is concerned, bought up by the great 
publishing houses and speculators in books. Hence the im- 
portance of a thorough discussion of the question, in all its 
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bearings, before the people, since the continuance of liberty 
depends not upon the forms of government, but upon the ex- 
tent of their knowledge of the subjects submitted to popular 
suffrage. Demagogues appeal to ‘the intelligence of the peo- 
ple,” when, alas! there is no such intelligence to appeal to, 
and often as little in the speakers as in the parties spoken to. 
The people are compelled to vote in the dark, having no 
knowledge of the history or philosophy of the subjects in con- 
troversy, and have, consequently, over and again, through 
their representatives, converted problems into statute laws, 
and voted away their liberties at the instance of interested 
deceivers. 

Hence, we say again, the importance— nay, the: absolute 
necessity — of discussion, either viva voce or by means of the 
press. Let political economists and statesmen, or the repre- 
sentatives of the Church, bring forth their strong reasons, for 
truth is the result of all intelligent conflict. We are told that 
such discussion, by the ablest men of different parties, before 
the people, as addressed from platforms, court: house steps, curb- 
stones, and store boxes, were among the most valuable schools 
of political learning in the Old Dominion, insomuch that 
statesmen from abroad declared the people of the common- 
wealth of Virginia better acquainted with political subjects 
than, perhaps, any other people in the world. 

If inquiry be made touching the standpoint from which we 
write, we answer that we are Christians, but yet, as representa- 
tives of Christianity, we ask nothing of the State, and pro- 
test against its interference. We are members of the Church, 
but, as representatives of the Church, we ask nothing for it 
from the State, except such protection of property as other 
corporations enjoy. However pure in its own sphere, the 
State’s patronage of the Church is corrupt, and its embrace is 
defilement. Czesar must keep his hands from the ark. While 
those who ally the Church to political parties not only prove 
false to the most sacred trust, but, betrayed like Samson 
through their own lusts, they will be ultimately compelled to 
make sport for Dagon, and grind in the Philistines’ mill. 
Again, the State has no right to know members of the 
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Church in any other capacity than as citizens, or to discrim- 
inate in civil or political rights for or against its ministers. A 
Church may rightfully decree that its ministers shall forfeit 
their ecclesiastical status by becoming members of a Legisla- 
ture, or accepting other civil office, but for the State to pass 
laws excluding them from the Legislature, as was long the case 
in Virginia, is simply persecution. The State has no right 
to inquire of one presenting himself for office whether he is 
the minister of a church, the master of a Freemason’s lodge, 
or the president of a railroad company. 

_ The State’s relationship to the Church begins and ends with 
the protection of r2ghts, corporate or individual. So far all are 
probably agreed. But with respect to religion the question be- 
comes much more difficult. Two theories are advocated. The 
first begins with this proposition: ‘ A nation is the creature of 
God — derives its authority from him, and, therefore, as such, 
owes him recognition and obedience.’ The rule of this obedi- 
ence is the Bible, and hence it is inferred that not only should 
the morals of the Bible be enforced by the State, but the wor- 
ship which it enjoins be, to some extent, connected with the 
forms of government, and its doctrines taught in the publie 
schools by State patronage. This was the theory of the later 
Puritans, from the reign of Charles I until after the Restora- 
tion. It was transferred to New England, where it still sur- 
vives, and to some extent elsewhere. The fallacy underlying 
this whole scheme consists in taking the State or nation to be 
a moral entity, amenable as such to divine justice; or as if, 
like the individuals of which it is composed, it had a posthu- 
mous existence, in which it will be judged according to the 
deeds done in the body. It is also encumbered with many 
other difficulties, which the more they are examined the more 
formidable they appear. It must assume that the State is a 
body well calculated to ascertain the truth upon disputed 
points of Christian duty, and to decide questions of doctrine 
and worship; also, that it has a commission in spiritual things, 
legislative, judicial, and executive. If this can be shown, it 
must be further made to appear that the State, as such, and 
taken as a unit, apart from the members of which it is com- 
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posed as individuals, can be held to account for the discharge 
of its spiritual functions. Otherwise it is an anomaly in all 
delegated authority. It is in this notion of the State asa 
moral being, with corresponding obligations, that we find the 
error which leads so many good people astray, producing in 
them conceptions of a government which, while in theory it 
would be the purest upon earth, in practice it would be most 
corrupt and disastrous to religion. And when and where 
could such a government ever be brought to an account? We 
may well say with Castellar, the Spanish orator, in one of his 
great speeches touching his own country: ‘I wonder where 
in the valley of Jehoshaphat, at the great day, will be found 
that entity called the United States of America, giving up its 
account.’ 

The other theory is, that the functions of civil government, 
or the State, are simply and exclusively secular, and that how- 
ever the members which compose it may be bound as indi- 
viduals to be religious, to be members of the Church, to attend 
public worship, to be baptized, to pray, to sing hymns, yet, in 
their associated and political capacity, they are no more bound 
to any one of these things than to them ail, for the same au- 
thority which enjoins any one of them enjoins them all; that, 
politically, they are organized for the protection of persons 
and property, and that, as such, they do not stand otherwise 
related to Christian doctrine than does any other secular cor- 
poration ; and, further, that persons associated for mining gold, 
or the manufacture of cotton, would be quite as likely to dis- 
charge spiritual functions with propriety as the Congress of 
the United States. 

Take the officers of a bank — they are bound as individuals 
to be religious, and to do nothing, in any capacity, which is 
contrary to religion. But the bank, corporately, is not bound 
to be religious, or to have the meetings of its directors opened 
with singing and prayer; nor with any justice can it be called 
irreligious because it does not. 

And so of a civil legislature. Its province is in things tem- 
poral, and obedience to its decisions is compulsory, and must 
be so by common consent. Things spiritual come under a 
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totally different constitution. Membership in the Church is 
voluntary, and no discipline for disobedience to its laws can 
reach beyond exclusion from the body ecclesiastic. Christians 
are comparatively a small society, and will probably so con- 
tinue to the end of the world. The political governments of 
the world are like the world itself, lying in the wicked one. 

Such is the second theory, against which it has been argued, 
that civil government being a divine institution, to which 
Christianity enjoins obedience as a duty, therefore civil gov- 
ernment must owe some reciprocal duties to Christianity. It 
is granted that civil government is, in some sense, a divine 
institution, just as family government is a divine institution. 
But what was it instituted for? That is the question to be 
considered, and which has been already answered. 

And as to the Christian duty of obedience to civil govern- 
ment, as laid down in the thirteenth chapter of Romans, of 
which political preachers and preaching politicians have made 
so much — what is it? The meaning of the chapter, so cor- 
ruptly treated in the late war, is plain enough. The first con- 
verts to Christianity, took up the notion that the new polity 
under which they come freed them from obligation to obey 
the civil magistrates. Notso,said Paul. As citizens you are 
to demean yourselves as heretofore, for the civil magistrate, 
adhering to the constitution or rule of right, rules in his own 
sphere not less jure divino than the spiritual magistrate in 
his. By ‘the powers that be,’ he did not mean any usurpa- 
tion or tyranny, which might happen to be afloat, to be sub- 
mitted to under the slavish maxims of passive obedience and 
non-resistance, but civil government in the abstract, for the 
proper ends of government. This their very religion bound 
them to obey. 

But as to when any particular civil polity, or administration 
under it, ceased to subserve the ends of government, or what 
were or were not justifiable causes of revolution, was a ques- 
tion not raised. But if it had been raised the Apostle would, 
doubtless, have said, by all the analogies of his argument, 
Christianity was not intended to settle such questions. You 
must judge of them as citizens, along with the rest. So the 
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politico-religious tyrants and fanatics can make nothing out of 
that chapter for their purposes. 

But how was it when the State, going beyond its sphere, 
undertook to meddle with religion and conscience? St. Paul 
preached resistance, and practiced it. He preached to Chris- 
tians a higher law, the consequences of obeying which was not 
to be political honors, but death. And this was one of the 
distinguishing glories of the new religion — the supremacy of 
conscience in holding all powers to their rightful exercise, and 
one of its chief elements of success and forerunners of victory, 
beyond all other systems of religion or philosophy. 

Plato made three voyages to Sicily, and endeavored, with 
all the pomp of his eloquence, to make some impression upon 
the mind of its Prince, but without success. Whereas, the 
governor, Felix, trembled in the presence of a Christian cap- 
tive, and before a heroism so godlike the Roman Cesars sur- 
rendered at last. 

Let us, then, test this second theory in connection with the 
institutions of the United States, less intermixed with religion 
than any other in the world, whether in present or past ages; 
and first with respect to Sunday. 

Is the State bound to forbid labor thereon because God has 
forbidden it? It is not. He has forbidden the worship of 
idols, and many other things, which he will punish in the next 
world, and for which he has commanded the Church to exer- 
cise discipline in this; but has the State any commission or 
right to say what the Chinese in California shall worship? If 
it can prohibit the Chinese from the adoration of Joss, it can 
prohibit the Romanist from praying before a crucifix. 

The difficulty with most of those in this country who find 
themselves suddenly in the position of legislators, even though 
they should be quite honest, is that they have never studied 
principles, especially such principles as determine whole classes 
of subjects. On the contrary, they know nothing but tradi- 
tion, or expediency, or the supposed wish of their particular 
constituency. 

To apply this: The legislator can make statute laws of 
such of God’s commandments as relate to temporal concerns, 
9 
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and none other. He can prohibit homicide, theft, false wit- 
ness, but nothing which concerns God solely. He can pro- 
hibit the sale of intoxicating liquors, not because no drunkard 
shall inherit the kingdom of God, but because they imperil 
the temporal interests of the community, and for the same 
reason that he can make a quarantine law. 

The State can deal.with crime only, not with sin. Such of 
the ten commandments as have become State laws, have be- 
come so for civil, and not for religious, reasons, and that con- 
cerning Sunday among the rest. 

It has been demonstrated by facts in physiology, that a 
seventh day rest is required by the necessities of labor, whether 
bodily or mental, animal or human. More work can be done, 
and done better, by working six days and resting one, than 
by working on perpetually. Even religious skeptics are satis- 
fied of this, as also that Sunday is an important element in 
civilization. 

Here the theologian may come forward and say, upon his own 
ground, that this stated interval for rest being indispensable 
to the spiritual interests of the soul, and the conservation and 
propagation of religion in the world, the constitution of na- 
ture was so formed by its Divine Author that the temporal 
welfare of the world, which coincides with and demands this 
rest, makes it a proper subject for human legislation. Hence 
we find Sunday, so far as the State is concerned, a civil, and 
not a religious, institution. 

Take, again, the question of State fasts and thanksgivings. 
The present writer was once exceedingly anxious that these 
should become the stated appointments of the national gov- 
ernment, supposing that religion would be a gainer thereby. 
But further reflection has led to the belief that civil govern- 
ment, from the very nature of its functions, has nothing to do 
with them. And observation has shown that-religion suffers 
more than it gains by them. 

In times of high excitement, when one party’s success is 
another party’s disaster, and vce versa, one-half of the people 
are set to thanking God for their misfortunes and the other to 
bewailing their mercies; so, at least, they think. 
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These appointments have become, increasingly, the occa- 
sions of demoralizing the pulpit, by the introduction of mat- 
ters which are utterly foreign to the province of the ministers 
of religion, dealing out their political animosities in the name 
of the Lord, fostering conceit on the one side, and stirring up 
indignation and contempt on the other. 

We find in the construction of public liturgies, that one 
great object is so to frame them that nothing shall be prayed 
for or prayed against which all who are expected to join in 
the prayer are not known to regard as in accordance with the 
divine will. 

As to forcing prayer, it is something which the Almighty 
himself has never undertaken, and yet we have in our posses- 
sion a military order commanding us to pray for the army and 
navy of the United States, then making war upon the South. 
Did we dream of obeying it? A prayer offered in words for 
one thing, when the heart desires another, can only bring a 
curse upon him who offers it, and a double curse upon the 
party which would enforce such hypocricy. 

Take next the case of government chaplains. Our own 
views have here also undergone a change, as the result of a 
deeper investigation of principles, and observation of the 
actual working of our present system. 

When persons by enlisting in the public service — the army 
or navy — would thereby be deprived of their religious privi- 
leges, they are doubtless entitled to have them supplied. But 
how? At their own cost, upon the voluntary principle, as all 
‘other citizens. Chaplains will then be chosen by religious 

men, for religious purposes, and on account of their supposed 
religious character, and their influence may be counted on for 
the spiritual good of all with whom they may have to do. 

But to think of this office coming in as a part of the spoils 
of a political party triumph !—the scramble of competitors, so 
disgraceful to any minister of religion — and then to see what 
professes to be the religion of the Sovereign of the universe 
forced into the corrupt channels of party politics, and sermons 

‘and prayers made to reflect the sentiments of the majority for 
the time being! There have been worthy civil chaplains in 
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times past, and doubtless there are now; but of those of whom 
we happened to have particular knowledge, there has not 
been one whom we should like to have as our pastor. 

We know that Christians are mostly in favor of their ap- 
pointment, and that infidels are their chief opponents, and 
God will reward each according to their motives; but the ques- 
tion is, whether religion thas not suffered from its connection 
with the State in this form? and whether the voluntary sys- 
tem here, as elsewhere, in religion be not the true one? 

Again, the civil law imposes a penalty upon profane swearing, 
but not because God has prohibited it in the third command- 
ment, but as an offence against society. The British govern- 
ment in India for a long time, if not at present, punished any 
wanton insult to the God or religion of the Hindoos. It is 
there an offence against society. 

We have next to consider the more important, more fre- 
quent and practical relationship which the State courts with 
religion for its own purposes in the judicial oath. The State 
finds it impossible to conduct the business of life without 
reposing a certain degree of trust in individuals upon their 
promise of fidelity. When the betrayal of this trust can be 
detected, the State can provide a penalty, and society be as 
safe as from other crimes. But in numberless cases detection 
is impossible, and it is known beforehand to all parties that it 
will be impossible. A witness may lie away the life of his 
neighbor without the possibility of detection or punishment. 
The State for once views the situation in the light of ortho- 
doxy. It assumes the depravity of human nature, the cor- 
ruptibility of the men it has to trust. They will lie; they 
will sell their votes; they will steal. In office, instead of 
serving the public, they will serve themselves, and there are 
no means of detection and punishment. What safeguard can 
be devised, under such circumstances, against individual and 
publie ruin 4 

Statesmen in counsel have declared, with one consent, that 
resort must be had to conscience. But what és conscience? 
A very important question, upon which we read much that is 
erroneous or unsatisfactory in works upon moral science, and 
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in the published speeches of great lawyers, made within a year 
or two past, in one of the most important trials ever had in 
the country. The bar quarreled for three days over a ques- 
tion of conscience, which none of them, apparently, understood. 
But there seemed to be a general agreement, that conscience 
was something very sacred, that must not be invaded — some 
sense of right and wrong, which all men are born with. But 
the truth is, that no man is born with a conscience, for whole 
tribes have been discovered who have no conscience, and never 
had any. No moral sense—no notion of a God —no idola- 
try — no superstition even. 

All that the Betchuanas of South Africa, or, in fact, any 
other, are born with, is the capacity of conscience, or, rather, 
capability of its operations under instruction. These tribes, 
under instruction, even those of adult age, have come to have 
enlightened consciences, and tender consciences. What is con- 
science, then? Conscience is the inward monitor or judge 
which prompts a man to do, and condemns him for not doing, 
what he believes to be right, whether it be so in reality or not. 
It subjects the moral delinquent, by his own standard of right, 
to moral suffering, which is capable of being made more intol- 
erable than fine, imprisonment, or death. The dictates of 
conscience, therefore, being the creature of education, it is of 
the utmost consequence to the public safety that this faculty 
be educated under a law which is absolutely right, and from 
whose jurisdiction there is no possibility of escape. 

The judicial oath, then, supposes a conscience, and that 
amenability to a future judgment upon perjury is acknowl- 
edged. It is, in fact, an imprecation of the wrath of God upon 
a man’s own soul, if he tells a lie after having sworn that he 
would tell the truth; and the real belief and expectation of 
that wrath, combined with a conviction of the moral turpitude 
of perjury, is considered the best security which society can 
have for truth in courts of justice and fidelity in office. And 
the agency herein made use of by the State is certainly relig- 
ton, for religion is that which relates to God, in distinction 
from morals, which relate to man. But it is not exclusively 
the Christian religion. 
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When, in the progress of national infidelity in Greece, there 
was no accredited divinity to swear by, every official of gov. 
ernment became corrupt, and the republic fell; whereas, in 
Rome, during the republic, as related by Polybius, and under 
the earlier emperors, the most enormous sums were disbursed 
in the public. service with scrupulous integrity. It was then 
that individual interests were secure, and the colossal power of 
the Czesars and Consuls arose, directing the energies of a popu- 
lation of a hundred and twenty millions with almost military 
precision, and with irresistible foree—a discipline attained un- 
der the authority of conscience, founded upon religious con- 
victions, and a believed responsibility to the immortal gods 
by whom they swore. 

For the violation of the sacramentum, or military oath, the 
Roman soldier could not escape by being slain in battle. His 
crime followed him into the spirit world, and would there, in 
his belief, confront him at the tribunal of his infernal judges, 
Minos, Radomanthus, and Eacus, whose sentence it would 
receive to eternal perdition. No wonder that, under a physi- 
cal and religious discipline like this,.a national grandeur was 
attained never reached before or since. 

And what security can there be for truth, or the promised 
discharge of public trusts, if the oath, which in all jurispru- 
dence is held to rest upon religious convictions, has no au- 
thority from conscience. And what security would there not 
be if, on the part of every man who takes an oath, there were 
the assured conviction, under stronger evidence than ever 
Greek or Roman possessed, that the perjurer will be punished 
by eterna] justice, and pay in the next world the penalty of 
the crime which he has committed in this. 

But the question recurs, what relationship of the State to 
religion is hereby indicated? Does the State hereby profess 
or teach any religion? Not at all. 

What is the process? A man offers to qualify for a public 
office of trust, or as a juror or witness in a court of justice. 
If no questions are asked, he is presumed to be of some relig- 
ion, and is commonly sworn upon the book in which its doc- 
trines are contained. If a Christian, he is sworn upon the 
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Bible; if a Mahometan, as in the English foreign courts, he 
is sworn upon the Koran; if a Hindoo, upon the Shaster; if 
a Jew, upon the Old Testament; if a Roman Catholic (and 
any doubt arise), upon some edition of the Bible authorized 
by the Pope; or in some cases the Irishman cannot be trusted 
unless he sees the book marked with a cross. It may be by 
the book-binder, or with a piece of chalk at the clerk’s table, 
it matters not; he can then be fully trusted, and not other- 
wise. If a Protestant, he is sworn upon the four Gospels, or 
upon the whole Bible in any edition. 

But suppose the question be raised, whether the proffered 
witness be of any belief. The judge is compelled to inquire, 
Do you believe in a God? If he says no, he is rejected. Do 
you believe in a state of future rewards aud punishments, or 
that you will be punished in the world to come for a false 
oath? and if he says, ‘ No, I do not believe there is any pun- 
ishment for anybody in another world,’ he cannot be sworn; 
for the suppositions upon which an oath is based do not, in 
his case, exist, though in some of the States a substitute for 
Universalists is attempted. 

It is manifest, then, that while the oath commits the party 
taking it to some religion, it does not so commit the party 

‘who administers it. It is a mere expedient, to which the State 
resorts to insure the fulfillment of promises without itself 
being necessarily supposed to have any religion at all. 

The obligation of oaths, though not in the direct line of 
our subject, is sufficiently related to it to warrant a passing 
notice. It was much discussed during the late war. What is 
the civil law or practice of the courts, and what the divine 
law or absolute rule of right ? 

Oaths are of two sorts— promissory and assertory. Prom- 
issory oaths are ordinarily those taken as the conditions of 
office, as by all executive officers, legislators, judges, jurors, 
etc., in which something is promised to be done in future time. 
This class of oaths is binding in all cases before God and man, 
for it is put to every man’s choice, without constraint, whether 
he will take them or not; and the man who voluntarily ac- 

cepts this condition of office, and then pleads conscience for 
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not doing what he swore in that oath that he would do, is a per. 
jurer, and will be punished as such as certainly as the justice 
of heaven or earth can reach him. 

But suppose a man, arrested by military power, and, under 
threats and in duress, swears allegiance to the United States, 
or the Confederate States, which may be thus imposed. The 
courts decide that such oaths are forced and null. The party 
taking them is not guilty of technical perjury. But if the 
thing sworn to be not unlawful in itself, the oath is binding 
before God, for he holds one to an oath to do a lawful thing, 
though unwillingly taken, whatever may be the inconvenience 
to the party taking it. Ifthe thing sworn to was unlawful or 
wrong in itself, like that of the Jews to kill Paul, it is not 
binding. The sin is in the taking, not in the breaking, of such 
an oath.. 

Take next the case of assertory oaths, like those of wit- 
nesses in court, or any other. Take a strong case: A man is 
brought before some provost-marshal, an upstart, and a tyrant, 
it may be, and put upon oath cruelly and unlawfully to tell 
whether at heart he is a rebel; has he a right to swear falsely 
to save his life? No. Terrorism is no excuse. Let death 
come as often as it may come; it matters not. The divine 
Author of our religion might have saved his life by a false- 
hood. Suppose he had done so; or suppose that the martyrs, 
under ancient or modern persecutions, had done so; they might 
have saved their lives by burning incense to the gods, or by 
declaring their belief in transubstantiation. But would they 
have been guiltless? No. Assertory oaths are obligatory un- 
der all circumstances, no matter what the consequences, before 
God and man, im foro conscienscia, et in foro cali. 

We have lastly to consider the relationship between religion 
and civil government, existing, or supposed to exist, through 
the reading of the Bible in government schools ordered by 
law. The storm of controversy which this question has pro- 
duced at the North is morally certain to overtake us, though 
at a later period, on account of the more partial presence in 
the South of the two elements which have produced it — inf- 
delity and the Roman Catholic religion. 
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The history of the controversy thus far is brief and easily 
understood. When the government schools were started in 
the different States, the question of religious instruction was 
raised, so far as we are informed, by the order to open the 
daily exercises of the school by reading some selection from 
the Bible. But after some time complaint was made by Ro- 
man Catholics, because Kings James’ version was used, which 
they called a Protestant version; and as they could not allow 
their children to hear this read, they complained of being 
taxed to support ‘sectarian schools.’ To this it was replied, 
that that could hardly be called a sectarian book which the 
whole English world received except themselves, and which 
their own learned men admitted to be substantially the word 
of God; and, furthermore, that their peculiar doctrines could 
not be readily derived from the Douay version itself without 
commentary, which always accompanies it. Again, as the law 
said nothing about verszons, where the Roman Catholics hap- 
pened to be in the majority, Protestant school commissioners 
directed the Douay version to be used. And where they hap- 
pened to be in a minority, and pleaded conscience against their 
children hearing King James’ version, it was allowed that 
such children need not come until the reading was over. But 
this would not do, and they agitated and agitated until some 
of the Legislatures were induced to expel the Bible, in all 
versions, from the schools, for the sake of peace. 

But Roman Catholics were as far from being satisfied as 
ever, for they pleaded conscience about sending their children 
to these very schools, which they now called ‘Godless schools.’ 
They must have religious instruction, not only in the general, 
but in the particular, and would trust none to give it but 
themselves. They withdrew their children, complained of be- 
ing taxed for what they could not in conscience enjoy, and de- 
manded their portion of the school fund, to be expended as they 
saw fit. The Catholic vote was pledged and given as a unit 
to any party who would grant their demands. By this means 
they won the Legislature of New York on that particular 
question, and their demand was also granted ; and as the result, 
in the city of New York, in 1870, they drew from the school 
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fund $170,000, while all the Protestants combined, who consti- 
tute a large majority of the population, drew but $43,' 00. The 
apathy of the people to these facts still continues. This abund- 
ance of the public money enables them to offer superior induce- 
ments to Protestant children to go into their schools, where 
the Bible is not read at all, in any version, but the peculiar 
superstitions of the Romish Church are —- as diligently 
as arithmetic and grammar. 


Now, there can be no question that in swch schools, so sup- 
ported, there is an alliance, not only between the State and 
religion, but between the State and the Chureh, and, as it 
turns out in point of fact in this case, one particular Church 
as against all other Churches. 


Suppose the Episcopalians should plead conscience for hay- 
ing their children taught, in connection with arithmetic, the 
Apostolical Succession, the Presbyterians Election and Repro- 
bation, and so of the rest, then there would follow either a 
Church and State in a worse form than that now im process 
of dissolution in England, or a disruption of the whole system 
of government schools, which would be much the less evil of 
the two, or than letting, as now, a particular denomination 
withdraw and teach its sectarian peculiarities against all others 
at the expense of the State— those others doing nothing of 
the sort, since no book is permitted in the remaining schools 
which contains anything sectarian. Thus the Roman Cath- 
olic schools in the State of New York have effected the 
most advantageous alliance with the State which it could 
desire." 

Denying, then, as we do, any connection between civil gov- 
ernment and the Church, from reading the Bible in public 
schools, the question is, what sort of connection does it imply 
with religion? and ought this reading to be continued by law, 
or discontinued under all the circumstances? That religion has 
been taught in secular schools, from the earliest ages, is beyond 


1 Dr. Déllinger states that the principal means by which the Jesuits were 
enabled to pass the blasphemous dogma of Papal Infallibility, in the late 
Vatican Council, was the introduction of class-books which taught it in 
their schools and seminaries during the past generation. 
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dispute. In the great States of antiquity science was cultivated 
under the shadow of Paganism. The highest branches of edu- 
cation among the Grecian philosophers treated of the nature 
of the gods and the spiritual constitution of man. The schools 
of Pythagoras taught the harmony of the universe and man’s 
immortal destiny, and the paramount importance of morals 
over all other branches of knowledge. Aristotle repaired to 
the Lyceum to teach the Athenian youth his philosophy, in 
which theology had a conspicuous place. Neither groves nor 
academies were ever dissociated from ethics. 

And from the third century of the Christian era, where our 
knowledge upon this point begins, sacred and secular knowl- 
edge was communicated in concert. Through the middle 
ages the portals of the schools bore this inscription, religioné 
et artibus sacra. Throughout modern Europe it is still the 
same, founded upon the general conviction that secular educa- 
tion, carried on and completed apart from religion, is incom- 
patible with public safety. 

It seems also to be the general conviction among ourselves, 
that a State without moral education cannot possibly stand. 
It is also the opinion of our teachers of morals, that there is 
no effective system of morals to be found outside of the Bible ; 
and, furthermore, that it is impossible to separate the morals 
of the Bible from the religion of the Bible. Is it, then, the 
province of the State to teach the Bible in connection with 
secular education? There are grounds for serious doubt, 
whether it be the province of the State to teach either, or that 
there is any more propriety in taxing us to give our neighbor’s 
child an education than in taxing us to give him a farm. 
Agrarianism in education is the same in principle as agrarian- 
ism in land. 

But this is not the common opinion; and the majority, being 
able to get education for their children in this way cheaper 
than by paying for it themselves, will no doubt continue to 
vote for it, and education at the public expense continue a 
popular measure, and probable means of further congressional 
interference with the States. At a late session a national 
school bill was introduced from Massachusetts, under which 
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the teaching of the New England Primer might be made 
compulsory in every school in the South, and the question of 
how much religion, and of what sort, our children shall be 
taught in connection with science, be determined by an act of 
Congress. 

The question before us is, not whether we have the true 
ideal of political government, or whether, if we have, the 
teaching of religion in State schools would be practicable un- 
der its rule; but the question is, what ought the State, consti- 
tuted as it is, todo in the premises? We answer, just nothing 
at all. There should be no law upon the subject, but the vol- 
untary principle here, as elsewhere, be allowed free course. 
But as this is not the usual opinion, at least in the Christian 
part of the community, the grounds on which it rests must be 
stated in brief. 

The city of Cincinnati has a large foreign population, the 
majority being either infidels or Roman Catholics. The Ro- 
man Catholics are opposed to State schools altogether; but if 
we must have them they would expel all religious teaching 
from them, taking that in charge for their own children, and 
as many more as they can induce to receive it. The infidels, 
many of them said to be downright atheists, were, of course, 
opposed to having the Bible read. It so happened that these 
two classes found themselves a majority in the Board of Edu- 
cation for the city, and each, for their own reasons, voted to 
prohibit the reading of the Bible in the public schools. 

An appeal was taken to the courts, which decided against 
the Board of Education. An appeal was taken from this 
decision to the Legislature of Ohio, which, by a large majority, 
affirmed the decision of the court. Both the Legislature and 
the court were, undoubtedly, right. 

No earthly power should dare to prohibit the reading of the 
laws of God by anybody, in any capacity, no matter what, if 
they choose to read it. But, then, does the civil right exist to 
say, you shall read the Bible, whether you choose to do so or 
not? In reply to this question it is said, if a Legislature can 
rightly undertake the secular education of the people, for the 
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public good, can it not as rightly undertake its moral educa- 
tion for the same reason ¢ 

But here comes in the admitted impracticability of separat- 
ing morals from religion, and hence the difficulty which this 
question, in every form, has encountered, and to the solution of 
which no approach has yet been made; and hence the conclu- 
sion at which we have come, that it is inexpedient for the 
legislature to pass any law upon the subject. The following 
are our reasons for this opinion : 

1. It is beyond the wit of man to frame a law touching any 
form of religious instruction which an adroit teacher, who 
dislikes it, cannot and will not evade. Such teachers are not 

uncommon, and they are, we fear, increasing in numbers; and 
although the Bible be read in their schools, according to law, 

it would be better for religion, under such circumstances, that 
it should not be read. 

2. Though it be an insult to high heaven to pass any law 
prohibiting the reading of the Scriptures in schools, yet the 
matter being left free, many communities, perhaps the majority, 
will have religious teachers, and the Bible will be read, as all, 
of course, believe it ought to be in the conduct of general edu- 
cation. Here, as elsewhere, under our institutions, at least, 
religion must take its fortunes through the world, aided only 
by the friendship of those who love it under the conduct of its 
divine Author. 

Civil government is the arm of flesh, on which the Church has 
been too prone to rely; even the friends of spiritual religion, 
weary of toil, have looked to it for that which it has neither 
the power nor the disposition to bestow. 

The question, then, occurs, what are we todo? The morals 
of a State are more essential to its temporal prosperity than 
education; and morals, apart from religion, if allowed to exist 
in particular individuals, have never yet ‘characterized a com- 
munity. What, then, are the instruments by which religion 
and morals shall be secured to the world? We answer, they 
are persons, not laws. They are men, moved themselves by 
the Spirit of God, and relying upon moral suasion, and not 
upon pains and penalties imposed by human authority. 
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What guarantee for life and liberty can written constitu. 
tions give when those who administer them are corrupt? 
What guarantee that the course of legislation will not be cor. 
rupt, when the politicians themselves have become so? Or if 
we look to the judiciary itself, that last resort for justice, what 
chance have rights for protection there, when the bar from 
which the judiciary is selected has become demoralized and 
corrupt? It is then that the death-smell of the body politic 
becomes perceptible, when the courts themselves can no longer 
be depended on for justice. 

Lord Campbell speaks more as a moralist than as a lawyer, 
in the picture he has drawn of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
when Tenterdon was Chief Justice. ‘ Before such men,’ says 
he, ‘there was no pretence for being lengthy or importunate, 
Every point made by counsel was understood in a moment, 
the application of every authority discovered at a glance. The 
counsel saw when he might sit down, his case being safe, or 
when he might sit down, all chance of success for his client 
being at an end. 

‘But I have practiced in courts where no case was secure, 
and none was desperate, and where good points being over- 
ruled, it was necessary for the sake of justice that bad ones 
should be taken,’ humiliating as it was. ‘ But in that golden 
age law and reason prevailed;’ 7. ¢., intelligence and moral 
virtue, and beyond all else the last, ‘ the result was confidently 
anticipated before the argument began, and the judgment 
approved by all, including the vanquished party. Before such 
a tribunal the advocate becomes dearer to himself by preserv- 
ing his self-esteem, and feels himself to be a minister of justice, 
and not a declaimer, a trickster, or a bully.’ 

With so high a moral tone in the judiciary, the sublime 
ideal of law, as drawn by the immortal Hooker, would be real- 
ized upon earth: ‘Of law there can be no less acknowledged 
than that her seat is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony 
of the world; all things in heaven and earth do her homage, 
the very least as feeling her care, and the greatest as not ex- 
empted from her power; both angels and men, of what condi- 
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tion soever, with uniform consent admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy.’ 

What is law but the embodiment of justice — duty between 
man and man — never realized upon earth save under a con- 
trolling apprehension of man’s duty to God. And what but 
the dissolution of States has ensued when the sense of moral 
obligation has been dissolved? And when has that sense failed 
to be dissolved when all sense of religion has faded from the 
public mind? What but such failure, and the influx of athe- 
ism, was the cause of the almost unheard of calamities of 
France through the closing decade of the last century, and 
onward to the closing scene at Waterloo, in 1815? And what 
else has caused her present miseries and degradation —a great 
and proud people, not long since, literally begging for charity 
in all the churches of Christendom. Such was the insane cry 
for war by the people themselves, without a shadow of justice, 
that the only statesman who dared to protest, even feebly, 
and that upon the score of policy only, could find personal 
safety only in silence and a hasty retreat from public observa- 
tion. 

Look at the same thing, as exhibited on the largest scale in 
the world’s history, when the Christian religion, superseding 
the pagan virtues, imperfect as they were, without a substitute, 
and allied, under Constantine and his successors, with the civil 
power, and propagated by its edicts, became a new organ of 
despotism. The great officers of the Church made merchan- 
dize of its religion, while those who had some better apprehen- 
sion of the new institute, sought more and more to cultivate 
itin monastic seclusion. And what was the result, not only 
to religion, but as te the State itself? Read it, not as described 
from afar by the philosophic Gibbon, but by St. Jerome, who 
looked out from his cell in the Syrian deserts upon the tragedy 
itself. For although it was more than three hundred years 
after the body politic was struck with death before it breathed 
its last, yet in his day the dying process had begun, in the 
course of which there were agonies and groans, such as in the 
range of our reading there is no other record. 

‘T am horror-struck,’ says he, ‘ with the heaps of ruins which 
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everywhere meet our eyes. For now twenty years the vast 
space separating Constantinople from the Julian Alps has been 
saturated with Roman blood. Every rank of society, the rich, 
the poor, the bishops, the ministers and their flocks, slaughtered 
or carried into captivity; churches burned with fire, or con. 
verted into stables; the whole land turned into mourning, 
Everywhere is seen the image of death multiplied by a thon. 
sand shapes. From one end of the world to the other the 
Empire crumbles into dust. Had I a hundred mouths anda 
hundred tongues, with a voice as sonorous as brass, it would 
not suffice to set forth such a host of evils.’ 

To divide, impartially, at this day, the responsibilities of such 
events is beyond all human discrimination; but the Church 
was far from guiltless. She madly threw away her power 
to prevent the dissolution of society, even in the last days of 
the decadence of the civil constitution. Her first duty was 
to maintain her attitude of independence of the State — nay, 
if rendered necessary by persecution, an attitude of defiance, 
It was the next duty of her great preachers, like St. Jerome 
himself, capable of a Ciceronian eloquence, and of their hear- 
ers, instead of rushing in multitudes into the deserts of Egypt 
and Syria, to cultivate there a factitious religion in dens and 
caves of the earth, to plunge into the corrupting masses of 
Roman society, preaching righteousness, temperance, and judg- 
ment to come. So had the utter dissolution of morals and dis- 
cipline been prevented, and the Roman armies, as in the age 
of the Antonines, have driven Goths and Vandals before them 
as chaff before the wind. 

Here — if we may be allowed a word in the line of our pro- 
fession as public teachers of morals and religion — here is the 
lesson to be learned by the men of this generation, to-wit: the 
futility of all supports for religion external to itself. Put not 
your trust in princes. Have no reliance upon constitutions of 
human device. They will not long avail against corrupt ma 
jorities. Put no confidence in laws, depended upon, as with 
the French philosophers, to work mechanically from without 
inward, but upon principle in the individual heart, which may 
be depended upon to work morally from within outward. Put 
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no confidence in oaths for the conservation of truth between 
man and man, or for official integrity. Look at the men who 
have taken the oaths of office. Put no confidence in State 
schools, as manipulated by politicians and sectaries, for the 
conservation of public morals, or in any system whatsoever 
which mere law can enforce. Nowhere upon earth can confi- 
dence be reposed with ultimate safety but in individual men, 
who are themselves under the government of the first and 
great commandment of the law. 





Art. VII.—1. Changes of the English Language between the 
Publication of Wyclif’s Bible and that of the Author- 
ized Version, A. D. 1400 to A. D. 1600. By H. T. W. 
Wood. London. 1870. 


2. Sir Philip Sidney: An Apologie for Poetrie. (English 
Reprints.) London. 1368. 


3. George Puttenham: The Arte of English Poesie. (Eng- 
lish Reprints.) London. 1869. 


4, William Webb: A Discourse of English Poetrie. (Eng- 
lish Reprints.) London. 1870. 

The vernacular tongue of the modern nations of Europe only 
slowly acquired that recognized respectability which permitted 
them to claim comparison with the classical languages of an- 
tiquity. The treatise of Dante, De Vulgarit Hloquentia, the 
title of his Divina Commedia, and his original purpose of 
composing in Latin that splendid monument of medieval 
genius and learning, show the low estimate in which the sweet 
Italian speech was held, at the moment of its loftiest triumph, 
by the great poet by whom that triumph was won. A like 
testimony is rendered by Petrarch’s expectation of enduring 
fame from his long-forgotten Latin epic, Africa, and not from 
the native graces of those Sonnets which have been the admira- 
tion and the despair of all subsequent generations. Lord Bacon 
expected his philosophical speculations and his memory to be 
10 
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preserved only by his Latin works, or by the Latin versions of 
his English treatises; and he was more solicitous about pro- 
curing accurate and elegant translations of his productions into 
Latin than about his own rich and stately English, in which 
nearly all his writings were originally composed. In the next 
generation, special reasons induced John Milton to compose 
in Latin his Defensiones pro Populo Anglicano ; but he hesi- 
tated, notwithstanding the youthful expression of admiration 
for his mother-tongue, whether he should indite the great poem 
of his life in the language of his own England, or in that of 
ancient Rome. It was very slowly that the English won even 
such regard as was accorded to French and Italian. It had 
scarcely attained such consideration when Gibbon commenced 
his unrivalled History, and contemplated composing it in 
French. It is only within the present century that this noble 
speech has gained its present proud position of being generally 
esteemed superior to all other modern tongues; at least equal 
to the classical languages in vigor, variety, and comprehension, 
while surpassing them in brevity, directness, simplicity, and 
abundance. It is needless to allege Camden’s quaint com- 
mendation, or Gwinn’s notable eulogy, which was cited by _ 
Archbishop Trench, and has been so frequently adduced since. 
Similar testimony has been rendered by many other recent 
scholars, who have converted into praise the reproach of Leib- 
nitz, that English was like the jay in borrowed plumes, and 
that it would be naked, indeed, if its fine feathers were restored 
to their original owners. 

This copious and admirable language, enriched with a vast 
amount of the most precious literary treasures, was for ages little 
appreciated by those who employed it as the daily vehicle of 
their thoughts, sentiments, wishes, and daily intercourse. Oc- 
casionally a poet might appreciate the powers of his instru- 
ment of song, and might anticipate its great destiny as the cos- 
mopolitan language of the future. Chapman might declare— 

‘That no tong hath the Muses’ utterance heyred 


For verse, and that sweet musique to the ear 
Shook out of rime so naturally as this’; 


and Dryden might respond by commending ‘ the large dimen- 
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sions of the English tongue’; but few were they who admired, 
or who understood the admiration of the few. The intrinsic 
excellences and capacities of this language were unnoted by 
those who received its inspiration. It was the atmosphere 
which they dwelt in, which they breathed, which sustained 
their intellectual and moral life, and which afforded continued 
exhilaration, without attracting regard to the ever-present 
source of numerous blessings. It was despised because it was 
familiar. The censures of foreigners were deemed just for 
want of intelligent and affectionate examination. English 
was esteemed for its indispensable services, not honored for 
its great and varied merits. It was, in consequence, as little 
studied as admired. Yet it is inexcusable for any liberal 
and educated mind to remain heedless or incognizant of the 
mother-tongue which infuses or corroborates so much of our 
mental and moral habits and associations; which exercises so 
potent, often because so unconscious, an influence upon both 
the individual and the national temperament; which is the 
main ‘winculum societatis’ ; and which fosters veracity, can- 
dor, and integrity, or falsehood, deception, and dishonesty, 
according to its hereditary genius and the fidelity with which 
it is used. 

It is only within very late years that the thorough, system- 
atic, and extensive study of English has attracted any consid- 
erable regard. The Greeks and the Latins, the French and 
the Italians, treated their language with no such neglect as was 
long the lot of the English. Those nations carried their reward 
in the improvement of their daily and their literary speech, 
and in the constant recognition and observance of the beauties 
and graces which characterized them respectively. The study 
of English has scarcely been even a native growth. It was 
provoked by the successful linguistic investigations into the 
history, forms, changes, and fortunes of foreign tongues; and 
we must still turn to German or French scholarship for many 
of the best works which elucidate the language of Shakspeare, 
and Bacon, and Milton. It is a strong proof of native remiss- 
ness that the stymologies of Webster’s Dictionary issued from 
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Berlin, and from the brain of a German philosopher, Dr, 
Mahn. 

If, however, long generations elapsed without witnessing any 
adequate prosecution of English philology, the protracted in. 
attention seems at length to have passed away. The English 
language and the English literature, so recently made the sub- 
ject of special study, have already been introduced as branches 
of liberal education into many academical and collegiate insti- 
tutions, and have become the exclusive and earnest care of 
several literary associations. The daily-extending investiga- 
tion into the history, growth, structure, changes, and idiomatic 
peculiarities of the language has been pursued with such eager 
perseverance that English philology may already take rank 
with the older learning devoted to the Greek and the Latin. 
The number of essays and more elaborate works in this new 
department, issued within the last twenty years, would already 
constitute an ample library. The popular demand may have 
favored the production of numerous treatises of narrow range 
and small merit, but, nevertheless, a very large and valuable 
addition to our sources of authentic knowledge has been made 
by most competent and zealous inquirers. The peculiarities 
of the Early English Text Society, of the English Ballad So- 
ciety, of the Shakspeare and the Chaucer Societies, etc., etc.; 
the instructive and interesting reprints of early authors, due 
to the intelligent enterprise of Edward Arber; the discussions 
and criticisms which gathered round this increasing body of 
philological materials; the researches and the systematic labors 
of Latham, Garnett, Marsh, Whitney, Alford, Moore, Matzner, 
Koch, Kellé, Skeat, Bosworth, Child, Ellis, Thommérel, etc., 
have both given a powerful impulse, and supplied important 
aid to the enthusiastic pursuit of English scholarship. 

The data are scarcely as yet complete for the full apprecia- 
tion of any era of the language and literature; but every 
period, down to the age of Queen Anne, has received more or 
less copious illustration. If the materials, now accessible in 
convenient form, be compared with the rarity and inaccessi- 
bility of those available to the Parkers, and Youngs, and 
Shuyds, and Skinners, and Lyes, and Hickeses, and Pegges, of 
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former generations, there is every reason to congratulate our 
contemporaries on their increased advantages, as well as to 
augur most favorably of the coming years. The very incom- 
pleteness of the published documents, and the inadequacy of 
the deductions hitherto drawn from them, may augment both 
our satisfaction and our hopes; for such deficiencies may be, 
in great measure, ascribed to the extent of the subject requir- 
ing elucidation, the vast tract of time during which the vicissi- 
tudes of the language must be traced; the abundance of the 
records to be examined and reproduced, and the amount of 
preliminary labor to be performed. The English people are 
fortunate above other nations in possessing an unbroken series 
of legal and political documents from the reign of Richard I, 
a continuous chain of contemporary annals or chronicles from 
King Alfred, and a repertory of literary specimens and of criti- 
cal notices of the language from the close of the twelfth century. 
No other people can boast of equal advantages for the illustra- 
tion of its fortunes and its speech; but the very multitude and 
diversity of the reliques that have been preserved require time 
for their publication, and a further delay for their judicious 
employment. Considering how recently the enthusiasm for 
such studies manifested itself, how gradually the taste for them 
is propagated through expanding circles, there is more reason 
for surprise and gratification at the amount of work already 
accomplished, than for disappointment at finding that what 
has been achieved is still imperfect, and that much more re- 
mains to be done. The difficulties to be overcome, and the 
public languor still to be surmounted, may be apprehended 
from knowing that the Early English Text and the Chaucer 
Societies are retarded in their progress only by the paucity of 
their subscribers, and that a similar calamity has, up to this 
time, prevented the publication of Prof. Corson’s Zhe Sources 
of Archaic English, specimen pages of which were circulated 
several years ago. 

A thorough and satisfactory body of English philology 
would supply a full and adequate exposition of the fortunes, 
forms, and changes of the English language for more than a 
thousand years. The tongues which have coalesced, the times 
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and modes of their amalgamation, the races by which they 
were introduced, the pclitical and social circumstances deter- 
mining and coloring their combinations, their relative propor. 
tions and reciprocal interaction, all demand careful apprecia- 
tion. The task must be performed with respect to all the 
separate constituents of the language, and their joint results, 
The vocabulary, the speliing, the pronunciation, the accidence, 
the syntax, the arrangement of words, the idioms and their 
justification, the principles of the versification and the metri- 
cal schemes, all need copious discussion. These careful inves. 
tigations must be prosecuted for each separate period ; and it 
is only when all the periods shall have been as fully illustrated 
as the circumstances may permit that the introductory task 
will have been satisfactorily accomplished. 

Naturally enough, certain periods have heretofore attracted 
much more attention than others. The conversion of King 
Alfred’s English, and his ‘ Frenche of Stratforde-alte-Bowe, 
into the King’s English of Chaucer, has been very diligently 
traced. Latterly the diversities of dialect in different locali- 
ties, in the century preceding Chaucer, have received much 
consideration ; but there are very important periods in which 
changes less sudden and notable occurred, which have received 
little attention. A few passing observations only have been 
accorded to the influence of the Wars of the Roses — to the 
changes produced by the great Rebellion — by French pre 
dominance after the Restoration—by the Addisonian circle— 
by the wars and revolutions of the last century. How many 
references are made by the historians of the language to Swift’s 
Polite Conversation, or to his notes on the current language 
of his time? Who has examined the changes of the literary 
tongue which may be ascribed to deliberate innovations of 
Ben Jonson, John Milton, and John Dryden? But among 
the periods which: are most important, and which have met 
with no sufficient treatment, is, singularly enough, the com- 
mencement of the Elizabethan age. 

It is this last limited but instructive topic which will engage 
our attention on the present occasion; not with the purpose of 
exhibiting in detail the alterations which the language then 
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underwent, for such an attempt would require a goodly vol- 
ume; nor with the design of commenting upon the works 
selected for a text, since they are but examples of the authori- 
ties to be consulted; but with the hope of showing the char- 
acter of the labors then undertaken, the necessity of their exe- 
cution, and the agencies by which they were effected. 

The eminence of the Elizabethan age, in nearly all depart- 
ments of speculation, culture, and enterprize, has been univer- 
sally acknowledged. The literary splendor of the period has 
never been called in question. All will regard it as the most 
brilliant era of English literature, and many will acquiesce 
in Lord Jeffrey’s estimate of it, as the noblest literary age in 
the history of the world. But the glories represented by the 
names of Sydney, and Spenser, and Hooker, and Bacon, and 
Shakspeare, and Raleigh, however sudden they may appear 
from the difficulty of looking through and beyond the blaze 
that surrounds them, had been painfully and deliberately pre- 
pared by the previous cultivation of the language. 

The designation of the Elizabethan age is extremely vague, 
and, in some respects, infelicitous. It is frequently made to 
include Sackville, whose Mirror for Magistrates belongs, in 
its inception, to the last year of Queen Mary, and John Mil- 
ton, whose Paradise Lost appeared under Charles II. What- 
ever limits may be assigned for the close of the era which 
honors the name of the Maiden Queen, its real commencement 
cannot be placed earlier than the decade between 1580 and 
1590. In 1586 Sir Philip Sidney, the liberal and enlightened 
patron of letters and of men of letters, was slain. His Apologie 
for Poetrie was composed in 1582, though not published till 
1595. That celebrated essay was a reply to Gosson’s Schoole 
of Abuse, and both productions show that English literature 
was still struggling to obtain public recognition and the graces 
of art. Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar issued anonymously 
from the press in 1579, and was never acknowledged by its 
reputed author, who, says Webbe, in 1586, ‘In my judgement 
principally deserveth the tytle of the rightest English poet 
that I ever read.’ To this commendation he adds, ‘Sorry I 
am that I can find none other with whom I might couple him 
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in this catalogue, in his rare gyft of poetrie.” He had prevyi- 
ously said, ‘I know no memorable work written by any poet 
in our English speeche until twenty years past.’ But the names 
which he mentions as illustrating this score of years, all within 
Elizabeth’s reign, are either those of translators, or such as 
would not now be accepted as illustrations of the Elizabethan 
age. They are Master George Gascoyne, ‘a wytty gentleman, 
and the very cheefe of our late rymers’; Norton, Edwardes, 
Tyler, Churchyard, Hunter, Haywood, Phaier, Golding, Flem- 
ing, Barnabe Googe, Whetstone, Munday, Graunge, Knight, 
Witmott, Darrell. ‘If I let passe,’ says Webbe, ‘ the uncount- 
able rabble of ryming ballet makers and composers of sence- 
less sonets, who be most busy to stuffe every stall full of grosse 
devises and unlearned pamphlets, I trust I shall with the best 
sort. be held excused.’ . . . . ‘I scorne and spue out the rake- 
belly rout of our ragged rymers (for so themselves use to hunt 
the letter), which without learning boaste, without judgement 
jangle, without reason rage and fume.’ . . . . Marlowe's Tam- 
burlaine must have been produced subsequently, and Shak- 
speare’s dramatic career, if possibly commenced, could not yet 
have attracted notice. With this determination of the period 
Ben Jonson’s declaration corresponds. Having remarked that 
Sir Thomas Moore, Wyatt, Surrey, etc., ‘ began eloquence with 
us,’ he proceeds: ‘Sir Nicholas Bacon was singular and almost 
alone in the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s time. Sir Philip 
Sidney and Mr. Hooker (in different matter) grew great masters 
of wit and language, and in whom all vigor of invention and 
strength of judgment met.’ Hooker’s Leclesiastical Polity 
was begun about 1590. It may, therefore, be justly, as well as 
conveniently, assumed that the literary glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign date from the year 1586. 

But the first twenty-five or thirty years of Elizabeth were 
an idle time for the fraternity of poets and literary aspirants. 
They were zealously employed in various literary efforts, which 
were much encouraged by the learning, accomplishments, and 
even vanity of the Queen, who had herself pretensions to poetic 
skill, which received the professional plaudits of Puttenham. 
The court was a college of wits. ove’s Labors Lost is no 
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unfair representation of the royal circle. The nobles, the gen- 
tlemen, and the sprightly dames, who assembled at Greenwich 
and Nonsuch, or disported themselves in the meadows of Rich- 
mond, and by the lovely banks of the languid reaches of the 
Thames, talked high courtesy, exchanged quips, quirks, son- 
nets, and madrigals, and framed their speech to high-flown 
elegance. Lady Jane Gray, Queen Elizabeth, Anne Cooke, 
and her sisters, were types of the culture of their times, not 
prodigies. Nor did the courtiers confine their zeal to mere 
holiday ostentation. They practiced themselves assiduously 
in all the graces and varieties of composition. The refinement 
and majesty of the Elizabethan style was largely due to the pro- 
pitious circumstance, that it had been in great measure nur- 
tured in the soil and atmosphere of a gallant, intellectual, and 
learned court. ‘In her Majestie’s time that now is,’ remarks 
Puttenham, between 1584 and 1588, ‘are sprong up an other 
crew of courtly makers, noble men and gentlemen of her 
Majestie’s own servauntes, who have written excellently well, 
as would appear if their doings could be found out and made 
publicke with the rest, of which number is first that noble gen- 
tleman, Edward, Earle of Oxford; Thomas, Lord of Bukhurst, 
when he was young; Henry, Lord Paget, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Sir Walter Rawleigh, Master Edward Dyer, Master Fulke 
Greuell, Gascon, Britton, Turberville, and a great many other 
learned gentlemen, whose names I do not omit for envie, but 
to avoyde tediousnesse, and who have deserved no little com- 
mendation.”’ This testimony is corroborated by the similar 
declaration of Sir Philip Sidney, and other contemporary 
evidence. The like diligence was exhibited by more retired 
students ; and during those years of painstaking, and, for the 
most part, ungstentatious preparation, all the constituents of 
the language were remoulded, tested, and refined. Without 
recurring to the testimony of Ben Jonson, so recently cited, 
and leaving out of consideration writers whose commanding 
genius may have occasioned the characteristics of their style, 
it will be sufficient, for the recognition of the great change in 
composition under Elizabeth, to compare the treatises of Roger 
Ascham, the sermons of Thomas Lever, and the later poems 
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in Tottel’s Miscellany (1557), with the Pragmenta Regalia of. 
Sir Robert Naunton, and the prose and poetry of the unfor. 
tunate Robert Southwell. 

Languages form themselves and grow, for the most part, by 
gradual accretions and almost unconscious development. This 
statement, however, is applicable only to the main body of the 
vulgar speech. To adapt the tongue, in the first instance, or 
after serious internal perturbation, to literary employment, 
requires patient effort, and the repeated experiments of both 
plodding industry and happy genius. Hence the early poets 
are the first legislators of polished expression, and much of 
their poetic invention is expended in discerning, applying, and 
commending appropriate models of word, and phrase, and 
structure, and suitable metrical combinations. The import- 
ance of the service is apt to be overlooked or underrated after 
it has been performed. It was in the discharge of this fune- 
tion that Chaucer earned the praise of being ‘ the well of Eng- 
lish undefiled.’ The more striking merits of his poetry were 
things apart, though requiring the fit instrument which he 
devised for himself and for the coming time. It is difficult to 
discover other claims to the high reputation which ‘ ancient 
Gower’ enjoyed than those which are derived from his vocabu- 
lary, his phraseology, and the precision of his versification. 
The creative faculty must provide the apt medium of com- 
munication, before it can be employed successfully to convey 
bright images, suggestive thoughts, glowing descriptions, and 
ennobling sentiments. 

This task requires to be repeated whenever any great change 
in the constitution of the language has shattered the previous 
moulds of expression, unsettled the pronunciation, and de- 
stroyed the earlier rhythms. Many such periods occur in the 
career of any long-descended literature. At a comparatively 
recent date, much of the contemporary fame of Dryden, and 
Pope, and Addison, may be attributed to the service which 
they rendered to the language after it had been Gallicized by 
the Restoration. 

This function is not, however, uniformly or exclusively dis- 
charged by poets or prosaists of high renown. In the inter- 
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mediate transitions between the more illustrious eras, criti¢al 
inquiries, or the obscure experiments of poetical and other 
aspirants, precede or unite with the labors of great bards in 
preparing the constituents of song. This was notably the case 
throughout the reign of Elizabeth, as will become apparent in 
reviewing the linguistic history of the time. Scarcely ever 
were so many and such varied efforts made for the adaptation, 
expansion, and reconstitution of a language as were deliber- 
ately undertaken in behalf of the English during the second 
part of the sixteenth century. 

Such labors were imperatively required to introduce order 
and harmony into the confusion of the past hundred years, to 
provide for the multitudinous needs of the approaching des- 
tiny of the tongue, and to frame it for the large purposes of 
statesmanship, diplomacy, war, industry, commerce, discovery, 
and adventure; philosophy, theology, oratory, poetry, and mis- 
cellaneous literature. 

When Elizabeth ascended the throne the English language 


- was in a thoroughly disorganized and unsettled condition. 


The disorder is veiled from us by the preluding strains of such 
rare poets as Wyatt, Surrey, and Sackville, who heralded the 
still remote glories of the Elizabethan age. But the vocabulary 
was heterogeneous and unascertained, the grammatical struc- 
ture unregulated, the mode of arrangement awkward and in- 
congruous, the pronunciation fluctuating, the metrical princi- 
ples and combinations undetermined. The aptitudes of the 
noble but shapeless speech were unknown, for the appropriate 
adaptations had not been made. An occasional notice in 
Caxton may inform us in regard to the untempered mortar of 
the ‘ broad and rude English’ at the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Equally instructive indications in regard to the condi- 
tion of the English, after the turn of the sixteenth century, are 
afforded by Puttenham in the chapter Of Language, in his 
Third Book. 

The prevalent discordances and ‘disconvenances’ of the 
speech were due to numerous potent influences which may be 
readily discerned and appreciated. The old literature and the 
old utterance of Mandeville and Wyclif, Chaucer, Gower, and 
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Lydgate, had become thoroughly antiquated south of the 
Tweed or the Humber. The forms of words, the inflections, 
and the syntax—even the sounds themselves—had been altered 
during the long slumber of letters, and by the turmoil and vio. 
lence of the sanguinary wars of York and Lancaster. Battle 
had raged over the land from Hexham to the Thames, and from 
the Severn to the Wash. Marching and countermarching 
armies had traversed nearly all the counties; foraging and 
marauding bands Lad penetrated into the most secluded spots; 
the gibbet had been busy with the notabilities of every shire; 
and for more than thirty years the country had been harried 
with ravage, and the population mingled in endless confusion 
by the vicissitudes of war. The effect of this long agitation and 
various interfusion of masses of men from various districts was, 
of course, to bring provincial dialects into contact and con- 
nection with each other, and with the previously cultivated 
speech; and to modify that speech by rubbing off the rem- 
nants of inflection, obliterating niceties of syntax, disregarding 
elegance, altering the accentuation and the pronunciation, and 
forcing in metic forms and vocables, while rendering the new 
conglomerate more widely intelligible than any former dialect. 
This is the ordinary result of such commotions and coales- 
cences. The constituents of the language were augmented 
and simplified, but the language was left vague and disor- 
ganized. 

During the fierce intestine discords the art of printing was 
invented on the borders of Germany; before they were closed 
it was established in England by Caxton. This was a new 
cause of disturbance, though it tended to produce ultimately 
order, uniformity, and elegance. The early productions of the 
English press were chiefly translations from the French, and 
added new Gallicisms to the old. Greater confusion was, how- 
ever, occasioned by the fluctuating orthography which repre- 
sented variously an unsettled orthoépy. In the matter of spell- 
ing, every writer, printer, and type-setter ‘did that which was 
right in his own eyes,’ and thus gave the sanction of apparent 
authority to endless anomalies. Some of the immediate con- 
sequences of the new invention are judiciously indicated in 
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Wood’s Changes of the English Language. The multiplica- 
tion of words, identival in all copies of the same impression, 
tended to form a uniform language out of the various inter- 
mingled dialects, in which the dialect of London and of the 
court naturally predominated. It aided in extending the dis- 
use of inflections, and thus necessitated considerable alter- 
ations of construction. It gave prominence to punctuation, 
an auxiliary of composition previously little noticed or re- 
garded, and ever since greatly exaggerated and abused. It 
favored the diffusion of learning, and the benefits derivable 
from the study and admiration of classical exemplars; but this 
tendency was much retarded by counteracting agencies. 

Almost simultaneously with the introduction of printing 
into England came the study of classical and especially of 
Greek literature. Its earliest results were not improvements 
of the native speech, though Sir John Chekes, Professor of 
Greek at Oxford, and several of his pupils, were its earnest 
cultivators and premature purists in its use. On the centrary, 
the language was encumbered with a strange progeny of an- 
cient lineage: there were awkward imitations of classical 
terms of expression; the English construction, simplified by 
the renunciation of nearly all grammatical inflections, was 
tortured into unnatural, uncongenial, and pedantic shapes; 
and English thought was as little at ease in its unfamiliar 
dress as the ladies of the Japanese mission are reported to be 
in Parisian fashions. 

These ungainly classical distortions were aggravated by the 
literary consequences of the Reformation, which soon followed 
the inventiog of printing and the revival of classical learning. 
It is a delusion to suppose that the great religious innovation 
promoted culture and scholarship in the immediately succeed- 
ing period. The adverse testimonies are too numerous, posi- 
tive, and unimpeachable to be discredited., It provoked theo- 
logical controversy, which is never propitious to polite letters; 
it narrowed the range of intellectual pursuits, and exacerbated 
the feelings of the contending parties; it concentrated atten- 
tion on the engrossing and all-important topics of religious dis- 
sension, It thus discouraged elegant literature; it imported 
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new shoals of foreign words and phrases, ancient and modern; 
it rendered zeal and confidence much more effectual aids to 
authorship than art or the graces of art. These consequences 
may be well illustrated by Bishop Bale’s works. 

The disorganizing agencies are not yet fully enumerated, 
The Reformation in England led to some familiarity with the 
treatises and language of the German reformers; it incited 
numerous translations from the French and Italian, as well as 
from the contemporaneous Latin. The wars between the Em- 
pire and France, and the connection of England with these 
wars, invited our acquaintance with foreign tongues, and en- 
gendered a special admiration for the splendid productions of 
the Italian muse. Thence followed the fashionable affectation 
of Italian fashions, Italian manners, and Italian peculiarities 
of speech. The extent to which such imitation was carried 
in the early reign of Elizabeth, and in the preceding years, 
may be estimated from Roger Ascham’s severe and repeated 
censure of ‘Italianated English,’ and ‘Italianated morals’; 
from many touches in Lyly’s Huphues; from the critical 
study of the writings of the times, and from frequent allusions 
of contemporary, or nearly contemporary, authors. 

It was a strange medley that was produced by the combined 
action of so many potent agencies on a language in a state of 
deliquescence, but enriched by vast accessions of heterogeneous 
materials.of domestic origin, and only waiting for rest to satisfy 
its avidity of recrystallization. Butler’s celebrated description 
of the eloquence of Sir Hudibras might justly be applied to 
much English writing during the first half of Elizabeth’s reign. 
All languages, not wholly insulated, self-sufficient, and endo- 
genous, contract this distemper at some stage or other of their 
growth. Horace proves it for the Latin, Rabelais for the 
French, and the Gongorists for the Spanish. 

Before indicating, the labors by which order was brought out 
of this chaos, and an ampler, nobler, and more plastic speech 
was evolved out of this apparently hopeless Babel, it may be 
expedient to allude to another cause of alteration in the lan- 
guage. This was the recent and contemporaneous extension 
of geographical knowledge, and the enthusiasm of the English 
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navigators and soldiers of Elizabeth’s reign for maritime and 
military adventure, for foreign travel, and for the exploratior 
of remote, strange, or unknown countries. The anxiety for 
information in regard to new lands and novel transactions was 
fully shared then by ‘the gentlemen of England who lived at 
home at ease, as Edward Webbe, Chief Master Gunner, His 
Travailes,’ and the collection of Richard Hackluyt, may assure 
us. The prophecy of Daniel was realized, that ‘many shall 
run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased ’"— a passage 
employed by Bacon for the motto to his Advancement of 
Learning. To this spirit, and to the experiences gathered by 
its operation, must be ascribed the excitement, the exaltation 
of the time, the prosecutions of enterprise and inquiry in 
all directions, the acceptance of words from nearly every lan- 
guage under the sun, the acquisition of names for almost 
everything capable of being named, and the enormous wealth 
of words then added to the language, and not yet fully regis- 
tered. To note but one example: it is said that the multi- 
tudinous vocabulary of Philemon Holland has never been pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

The disintegrating agencies which rendered the English ‘a 
Babylonish dialect’ have now been indicated. It remains to 
be shown by what process of redintegration the English of 
Shakspeare was fashioned out of this confusion in a single 
generation. 

We must first recall what has been already said of the learn- 
ing, literary pretensions, and example of the Queen, and of 
the nobles and gentry of her court. There is an honest 
warmth in Roger Ascham’s attestation of his royal studies 
which permits no deduction on the score of supposed adulation. 
An impulse was thus communicated, a fashion was set, and 
dignity was conferred upon literature and scholarly pursuits. 
Admiration of the Greek and Latin, and the desire to rival or 
reproduce the triumphs of the French, and especially of the 
Italian, inspired frequent imitations. Watson’s Antigone and 
Hecatompathia may suffice as witnesses. These dispositions 
cherished an eager diligence of translation, not simply or 
mainly to transfer the thought and substance of ancient or 
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modern masterpieces to home use, but for the sake of domes. 
cating acknowledged beauties, and of training the luxuriant 
redundance of the rambling vernacular to the discipline and 
decorous shape of artistic composition. Roger Ascham, in his 
Scholemaster, commenced in 1563, strenuously commends the 
practice of translation for the acquisition of style, and for the 
correction of errors in the still unregulated tongue. 

. . . ‘Surelie the mynde by dailie marking, first, the cause 
and matter; than, the wordes and phrases; next, the order 
and composition ; after, the reason and argumentes; than, the 
formes and figures of both the tonges; lastelie, the measure 
and compas of everie sentence; must nedes, by litle and litle, 
drawe unto it the like shape of eloquence as the author doth 
use which is red.’ ... . 

. . . ‘A true touchstone, a sure metwand lieth before . , 
their eyes. For, all right congruitie: proprietie of wordes: 
order in sentences: the right imitation to invent good matter, 
to dispose it in good order, to confirme it with good reason, to 
expresse any purpose fitlie and orderlie, is learned thus both 
easelie and perfitlie.’ 

The benefit expected from this procedure had been previ- 
ously contemplated in his Zowophilus, when apologizing for the 
employment of his native tongue in the composition of that 
treatise. 

Sir Thomas Hoby, in his epistle appended to his version of 
Il Cortegiano of Baldassaro Cortegiano (1561), manifests the 
same design of improving the English language. Sir John 
Cheke, in acknowledging the work, responds: 

‘I am of the opinion that our own tung should be written 
cleane and pure, unmixt and unmangled with borowing of 
other tunges, wherein if we take not heed in tijm, ever borow- 
ing and never paying, she shall be fain to keep her house as 
bankrupt. For then doth our tong naturallie and praisablie 
utter her meaning when she bouroweth to counterfeitues of 
other tunges to attire herself withall, but useth plainlie her 
own with such shift, as nature, craft, experiens and folowing of 
other excellent doth lead her unto, and if she want at ani tijm 
(as being imperfight she must), yet let her borow with such 
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bashfulnes, as mai appeer, that if either the mould of her own 
tong could serve us to fasain a word of our own, or if the old 
denisoned wordes could content and ease this neede, we would 
not boldly venture of unknown wordes.’ 

‘This maister Cheekes’ judgement,’ says Sir Thomas Wilson, 
in the dedication of his translation of Zhe Olynthiacs of De- 
mosthenes to Lord Burleigh, Chekes’ brother-in-law, 1570, 
‘was great in translating out of one tongue into another; and 
better skill he had in our English speech to judge of the 
phrases and properties of wordes, and divide sentences, than 
any else that I have knowne.’.... 

Similar declarations as to the value of translations for the 
improvement of the English might be multiplied without diffi- 
culty. Such, then, were the opinions of eminent men in those 
times, who were statesmen, ambassadors, courtiers, as well as 
scholars and authors. Their strong commendations of the 
practice of translation, and of the services to be thence ex- 
pected in the needful culture of the indigenous speech, may 
have been in part the expression of a prevailing sentiment, 
but they must have fostered and guided the procedure accord- 
ant with that sentiment. Hence it resulted, that at no period 
in the history of our language, or, perhaps, of any other lan- 
guage, were so many and such notable translations of the mas- 
terpieces of Greece and Rome, of France and Italy, made by 
men of marked genius and attainments. Nearly all the greater 
or more interesting authors of antiquity were furnished, dur- 
ing the reign of Elizabeth, with a close-fitting garb of domestic 
fabric, and the best productions of foreign growth were trans- 
planted into the English soil. A formal enumeration of the 
labors thus undertaken would occupy more space than could 
be accorded to it, and would be otherwise inappropriate; but 
it may be expedient to indicate a few of those versions which 
contributed most efficaciously to enrich, systematize, and adorn 
the vernacular style. 

A passing reference to the several versions of the Holy 
Scriptures should not be omitted, though, with the exception 
of Parker’s or the Bishop’s Bible, they preceded or followed 
the reign of Elizabeth. Early in her reign appeared— 
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The Phenisse of Euripides, by George Gascoyne and 
Francis Kinwelmarsh. 

Seneca’s Agamemnon, by John Studley, and his other trage- 
dies by other hands in subsequent years. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses were turned into English fourteen- 
syllable iambics between 1565 and 1575. Earlier translations 
of detached episodes had been produced by Thomas Pund and 
others. Zhe Hervides, by George Turberville, appeared in 
1567. The Ibis, by Thomas Underdowne, in 1569; and the 
first three books of the Z7ristia, by Thomas Churchyard, in 
1580. 

A version of Epigrams, principally from Martial, by Timo- 
thy Kendal, was issued from the press in 1577. 

The Satires of Horace were rendered into English verse by 
Thomas Drant, and were dedicated to the learned sisters Lady 
Bacon and Lady Cecil. Next year he added The Art of Poe- 
try and The Epistles. 

The translation of Virgil was commenced earlier than any 
of these authors, but it was slowly brought to completion. 
Nine books of The 4neid, and the beginning of the tenth, 
were rendered by Thomas Phaier, between 1555 and 1560, and 
completed in 1584 by Thomas Twyne. 

‘Phaier undertook this translation,’ says Warton in his His- 
tory of British Poetry, for the defence, to use his own phrase, 
of the English language, ‘which had been by too many deemed 
incapable of elegance and propriety, and for the “ honest re- 
creation of you, the nobilitie, gentlemen, and ladies, who study 
in Latyn.”’ 

Boccacio was translated by William Paynter. The novels 
of Bandello by William Warner. Other French and Italian 
tales by Geoffrey Fenton, who also introduced The Histories 
of Guicciardini to the English public. 

Harrington’s Ariosto, Fairfax’s Tasso, Marlowe’s Museeus, 
Sandys’ Ovid, and Chapman’s //iads of Homer, belong to the 
later years of Elizabeth. Florio’s Montasqui is assigned to 
her last year, and Philemon Holland’s versions of Livy, Pliny, 
Plutarch, Suetonuis, Ammianus, Marcellinus, and Xenophon, 
cover the years from 1600 to his own death in 1636. 
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These examples, hastily gleaned, may show how much aid 
was afforded to the culture of the English language and of 
literary taste by the efforts made to introduce the best works 
of other times and of other lands to home readers. 

Besides the discipline thus afforded to the translators by the 
execution of their tasks, the enlargement and elevation of the 
range of examples presented for imitation, and the modifica- 
tions which the language experienced in being adapted to the 
expression of alien thought, further and equally valuable 
assistance was simultaneously received from systematic trea- 
tises on the English tongue itself, and on its employment 
for literary purposes. It is from the numerous works of this 
character that the most satisfactory evidence may be obtained 
of the kind and amount of deliberate effort that was made to 
harmonize the native speech, to reduce it to order and symme- 
try, and to endow it with that fulness, breadth, power, plas- 
ticity, and grace which it displayed before the century came 
to an end. 

In the faithful reconstitution of the language which was 
then commenced, scarcely any grammatical or rhetorical char- 
acteristic of the tongue was overlooked. Each was reéxam- 
ined, and nearly all received some amelioration. 

The earliest work of this type that attracts regard in this 
connection is Sir Thomas Wilson’s Phetorike, first published 
in 1553, and several times reprinted in the ensuing years. 

The second part of Roger Ascham’s Scholemaster, which 
was finished in 1566, is chiefly devoted to rhetorical precepts 
for the study of Latin, which long continued to be the lan- 
guage in connection with which the art of composition was 
taught. 

The Arcadian Rhetorike of Abraham Fraunce, printed in 
1588, was, however, furnished with English illustrations, as 
well as with examples from the ‘Greeke, Latyne, Italyan, 
Frenche, and Spanish.’ 

But a work of greater name, if not of greater value, than 
any or all of them, was John Lyly’s Zuphues, with its continu- 
ation, Huphues, and his England,’ whose dates are respectively 
1579 and 1580. Few books have ever acquired a more sud- 
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den or more extensive popularity than this. Few have ever 
been more commented upon and ridiculed, without being 
read, since its transitory dominion was ended. Its nature and 
its aims are utterly misapprehended by Sir Walter Scott in his 
grotesque portraiture of Sir Piercie Shafton. The ordinary 
reader derives from Scott’s Monastery his conception of euphu- 
ism. The less incurious student usually regards the euphuis- 
tic style, not only as-a bold innovation, but also as a pedantic 
exaggeration of pedantic phraseology. There is little validity 
in either opinion. There is no more pedantry of expression in 
Lyly than there is in Sidney, or in many of the older contempo- 
raries of Sidney. There is an endless reduplication of learned 
allusions, of far-fetched analogies, of overstrained conceits. 
There is an irrepressible rage of antithesis, which surpasses 
even Macaulay’s excesses in that way. But the mere expres- 
sion is simple, easy, and clear. The construction of the sen- 
tences is less elaborate than is customary even now; and they 
exhibit a neatness which makes us oblivious of their age by 
reminding us of Addisonian graces. The peculiarities of 
euphuism, which won court and popular favor, were the affec- 
tations in thought and sentiment, which some years later, when 
the fashion was more subdued, were satirized by Shakspeare in 
the person of Holofernes. That erudite Bceotian thus declares 
his faculty : 

‘ This is a gift that I have, simple, simple: a foolish, extra- 
vagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, ap- 
prehensions, notions, revolutions: these are begot in the ven- 
tricle of memory, in the womb of pia mater, and delivered 
upon the mellowing of occasion. But the gift is good in those 
in whom it is acute, and I am thankful for it.’ 

What Lyly appears to have done, and which rendered him 
a legitimate object of admiration and imitation, was to mod- 
erate both the rudeness and the extravagance of speech, to dis- 
countenance the habitual employment of Latin, Greek, French, 
and Italian words and phrases, and of Latinized, Hellenized, 
Gallicized, and Italianated forms of expression, to simplify 
and modulate the language, and, still more, to abridge sen- 
tences and to regulate their structure. Huphues is a treatise 
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of rhetoric — art-teaching by example — designed for the regu- 
lation of the language, and rendering much good service in 
this respect, however tedious the story may be, however super- 
fluous and fatiguing the constant embellishments of the thought 
by redundant similitudes. It is in its character of a rhetorical 
looking-glass, to adopt one of the habitual images of that time, 
that it has claimed commemoration here; and it is a signifi- 
cant proof of the care and interest excited in behalf of English 
style that such a work was welcomed with such acclamation. 
This evidence is unaffected by the diverse estimates which 
may be entertained of the merits or demerits of the composi- 
tion itself. 

George Puttenham’s Arte of English Poesie, 1589, fur- 
nishes additional indications of the current of English inquiry 
during these years. It will claim further notice hereafter. 
lt is now named only to mention that it devotes most of the 
third book, and almost half of the whole volume, to the dis- 
cussion of the figures of speech, and some other rhetorical 
topics. 

While attention was thus directed to the requirements of 
elegant composition in general, earnest treatment was also be- 
stowed upon its several constituents. The history, the vocabu- 
lary, the orthography, the orthoépy, the prosody, and the whole 
grammatical constitution of the English language were curi- 
ously handled. 

Archbishop Parker’s antiquarian collections, and his editions 
of the quarto-English chroniclers, were the commencement of 
British archeology, while his devotion to Anglo-Saxon learn- 
ing laid the foundations, too long neglected, for the historical 
and philosophical appreciation of the later speech. 

The numerous dictionaries of other tongues, produced be- 
tween 1559 and 1599, contributed much to settle and to make 
known the abundance of English vocables. The names of 
Cooper, Withals, Higgins, Baret, Waddington, Rider, Perci- 
' vale, Hollybard, and Florio, attest both the active prosecution 
of lexicography and the extent of the linguistic studies which 
demanded such assistance. 

Many endeavors were made to ascertain or to establish the 
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correct spelling and pronunciation of English words, and 
schemes of phonography were as numerous and elaborately 
set forth as they have been in recent times since the ingenious 
projects of Mr. Pitman. 

Salesbury’s works, A Dictionarie in Englishe and Welshe, 
1547, and A Playne and Familiar Introduction, Teaching how 
to Pronounce the Letters in the Brytishe Tonque, 1567, are im- 
mediately concerned with the Welsh, but elucidate for us, and 
noted at the time, the current pronunciation of English. This 
is signally the case with his Account of English Pronuncia- 
tion, prefixed to the earlier work, and reproduced in Ellis’ 
invaluable treatise on Early English Pronunciation. The 
second work was succeeded in the next year by Sir Thomas 
Smith’s essay, De Recta et Hmendata Lingue Anglice Scrip- 
tione. 1568. 

The ensuing year brought out a book composed twenty years 
earlier: John Hart, On Orthographie. (1569.) In this pro- 
duction new symbols for the sounds were invented and em- 
ployed instead of the familiar letters of the English alaphabet. 
It was, accordingly, a phonetic treatise. 

Of the like character is Bullokar’s Book at large, for the 
Amendment of the Orthographie of the English Speech. (1580.) 
Instead of new symbols for the sounds, Bullokar employed 
combinations of the customary characters, or adds diacritical 
marks to them. 

More notable than these works for actual service rendered, 
though scarcely more indicative of the spirit of the day, are 
the tractates on English metres, or on the whole subject of 
English poetry. To this period we owe the first rhyming dic- 
tionary of English— Peter Levins’ Maniplus Vocabulorum: A 
Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language. (1570.) It has 
been included among the republications of the Early English 
Text Society. Levins informs the reader that ‘the quantitie 
is small, so that the price being little, the poorer sorte may be 
able to bie it.’ Whereupon his recent editor observes: ‘It 
cannot but surprise us to find that so early as 1570 there was 
a demand for such assistance to the poetasters of the time.’ 
The chief value of this book now is, to show the contempo- 
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rary pronunciation and accentuation of a large number of Eng- 
lish words; but, in the preface, Levins affords some instruction 
in regard to the condition of the language from which he so 
industriously culled out the rhymes. 

Notwithstanding this demand, and the aid thus afforded, no 
great progress was yet made in poetic composition. The 
heaven-sent genius had not yet descended to file the language 
to its highest polish, and to tune it to its truest purpose of 
‘high thoughts best describing.’ Sir Philip Sidney observed: 
‘I have just cause to make a pittiful defence of poore poetrie, 
which from almost the highest estimation of learning is fatlen 
to be the laughing stocke of children.’ The essay from which 
this citation is made is Sir Philip Sidney’s Apologie of Poetrie, 
which may be assigned to the year 1582. It was not published 
till several years after the author’s death, but was, doubtless, 
circulated previously among his friends, and only reproduced 
thoughts and sentiments uttered in conversation with the aco- 
lytes patronized by him. Contemplated in this light, and 
taken in connection with otherwise known characteristics of 
that age of preparation, it is very instructive for us. We find 
that the aptitudes of English for poetical composition (and 
with Sir Philip all fiction was poetry) were the subject of 
anxious investigation and experiment. Sir Philip and his 
protégé, Edmund Spenser, were, for a while, seduced by Ga- 
briel Harvey’s zeal for the naturalization of the classic metres, 
a project neither first entertained by Harvey nor confined to 
his.little school. Nevertheless, Sidney recognized the greater 
congeniality of English rhyme, and the intrinsic excellences 
of rhyming verse, if worthily handled. He, furthermore, dis- 
cerned that the metrical capacities of English rhyme were 
fully comparable to those of the Latin, or even of the Greek 
metres. Many objections, then habitually made to the Eng- 
lish, are judiciously refuted in this remarkable tract; and 
the alleged blemishes are declared to be imperfections only 
in consequence of want of skill in those who had used the still 
untrained instrument. Doubtless Sir Philip, by his example, 
by his position, by his social charms and chivalrous graces, by 
his passion for letters, by his patronage of learning and genius, 
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communicated a main impulse to the magnificent fruitage 
which ripened so soon after his decease; but he himself 
received the impulse, which he transmitted with augmented 
force to his successors. 

Of those successors Puttenham was the chief. His Arte of 
English Poesie is singularly full and complete for the period. 
It is a methodical treatise on nearly all parts of ‘the poet’s 
high vocation.’ Its notices of the language, and of early and 
recent poets, reveal the tastes, attainments, and aspirations of 
the time; and, though his examples are by no means felicitous, 
they show the current of contemporary thought. One of the 
most precious indications furnished by the work, is the proof 
that it affords of the constant investigations and experiments 
then undertaken to domesticate all foreign graces, and to deter- 
mine the metres, the metrical combinations, and the metrical 
principles best suited for the development of English verse. 
His taste is often grievously at fault, but bad taste cannot dis- 
guise the anxiety entertained for the cultivation of taste, and 
for the creation of a worthy literature. 

Webbe’s Discourse of English Poetrie (1586) is an additional 
testimony to the same effect. It is intermediate in time be- 
tween the treatises of Sidney and Puttenham. It possesses 
much less interest than either. It aims to discountenance 
rhyme, and to recommend the imitation and adoption of the 
classical versification. The author’s ludicrous exemplifications 
of his doctrine are not calculated to strengthen his arguments. 
The proposal has been often renewed since, and has always 
failed. It has been revived in our day, with a delusive appear- 
ance of feasibility, by Longfellow, Kingsley, Ellis, and numer- 
ous other artists of less merit than theirs. 

These notices furnish a very brief exhibition of the labors, 
deliberately and conscientiously performed in many modes, 
during the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, for the re-formation 
of the language, which became such a potent instrument in 
the hands of the great authors, who were the glory of her 
later years. It is a still more inadequate exhibition of the 
evidences which illustrate in detail the character of those 
labors. 
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Enough, however, has been said to make it manifest that, at 
the commencement of the period, the English language was in 
arude and disorderly state; that it required regulation and 
culture; that there was little congruity or assimilation between 
its parts; that its vocabulary, pronunciation, structure, and 
prosody, were wavering and indistinct, and needed fresh deter- 
mination ; that these demands were felt and appreciated; that 
in every department they were so far satisfied by conscious, 
long-continued, intelligent, and diversified efforts, as to gen- 
erate the sweet, comprehensive, flexible, vigorous, and majes- 
tic utterance of Spenser, Shakspeare, Hooker, Raleigh, Bacon, 
and the rest of ‘ the early gods.’ 

Much more extensive changes took place in English in other 
ages; more violent and startling alterations occurred in the 
Latin between the Scipios and Cicero, and in the French 
between Rabelais and Descartes; but it may be questioned 
whether any tongue was ever so happily expanded, amelior- 
ated, and recast, by persistent design, as was the English dur- 
ing the first thirty years of the Maiden Queen. 





Arr. VIII.— The General History of the Christian Religion 
and Church. By August J.W. Neander. From the Ger- 
man. Eight volumes. Edinburgh. 1852. 


The visible church catholic of the Protestant world presents 
diversity in unity. In this respect it has nearly reproduced 
_ the primitive state of Christianity at that post-Apostolic age, 
when synodical meetings of the clergy became the recognized 
bonds of union and regulators among the churches. The only 
difference is, that the distinctions are less geographical and 
somewhat more denominational. But the several ecclesiasti- 
cal provinces of the primitive Christendom then bore toward 
each other the same amicable relations of independence and 
correspondence which now unite the Reformed and Lutheran 
Charches. Whence, the famous maxim of the Bishop of 
Hyppo now finds the same recognition as when it was uttered: 
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‘In necessariis unitas: in indifferentibus libertas: in omni- 
bus caritas. It does and should result from this constity- 
tion of things, that each denomination of Christians manages 
its own particular interests for itself. But it also follows that 
there are other interests common to all. Such is the topic 
named at the head of this article. It once received the intelli- 
gent and watchful care of Protestant statesmen and Christians; 
it now seems likely to present another of those instances, of 
which history is so full, of intermitted knowledge and concern, 
resulting in the forfeiture of precious rights, understood and 
won for us by our ancestors, and by us enjoyed, misunderstood, 
and lost. . 

In discussing the tendencies of ecclesiastical wealth, we will 
first take a rapid review of its history. We find the sacred 
Scriptures, while calling abused wealth ‘the mammon of 
unrighteousness,’ yet recognizing its utility in promoting the 
cause of God. This followed unavoidably from the selection 
by God of incarnate men, instead of angels, as the ministers 
of his religion. For, as they require subsistence, just as others 
do who pursue less sacred avocations, and can employ human 
arts of printing and such like for their sacred ends, some money 
obviously finds its legitimate use in their labors. Hence the 
divine ordinances: ‘ They who serve the altar shall live of 
the altar’; ‘Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.’ Under the Old 
Testament, the ministers of religion were provided for out of 
the tithe and the first fruits. (Deuteronomy xiv. from 22 
to end.) These revenues, as we apprehend, were divided be- 
tween the priests and Levites, the widows, orphans, beggars, 
and foreigners, and the hospitalities of the donors themselves, 
and their families, during the annual festival at which they 
were paid over.'' These tithes and first fruits, if we may be- 
lieve the learned Rabbi, David Levi, were only a free-will 
offering, so far as the right of the ministers went, although 
matter of positive injunction as to God. They could not be 
forcibly collected by the priests or Levites by any process 


1 We discard, as wholly untenable, the theory of a ‘second tithe, held by 
some archeologists, to be distributed to the latter classes. 
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of law. They were also paid usually ‘in kind, and were, 
therefore, perishable; or if converted into money, for con- 
venience of transportation, their reconversion and consump- 
tion were positively enjoined. (Deut. xiv. 22 to 27.) In 
Numbers xxxv. 2 to 5, we read that the priestly tribe, which 
had no territory allotted to it, was provided with homes in 
forty-eight villages, to each of which was attached a rectangu- 
lar ‘suburb’ of pasture and arable land, of about eleven hun- 
dred and sixty yards’ extent on each side, containing, prob- 
ably, about two hundred and eighty acres. This was no very 
lavish allowance for a community which (Numbers iii. 43 to 
46) was found to include twenty-two thousand males over a 
month old. The whole territory amounted to but twenty-one 
square miles, each of which must have had a population of two 
thousand and ninety-five residing on, but not, indeed, wholly 
sustained by, these little tracts. According to the Hebrew 
agrarian law, no land could be alienated from the posterity of 
its original owners for more than forty-nine years. See the 
law of the Jublilee, by which all land reverted at the fiftieth 
year. John Selden, in his treatise, De Successionibus Hebre- 
arum, affirms that this law as strictly inhibited the alienation 
of lands to sacred persons and places as to secular purchasers, 
so that there was no opening for the sacred tribe to attain the 
possession of more land or revenues through bequests to them 
or to the sanctuary. Such was the modest provision designed 
by God for his ministers in the Hebrew Church. 

Under the New Testament He assigned no homes to the 
ministers of religion, probably because the missionary charac- 
ter of the dispensation forbade so permanent a residence. 
But, as we have seen, from 1 Cor. ix. 13, 14, He provided for 
them a just application of the law of our Savior, that ‘ the 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” They which preached the gospel 
lived of the gospel. The weekly oblation of the faithful, con- 
tributed into the hands of the deacons as an act of worship 
and gratitude during the public worship of the Lord’s day, 
was the common income, out of which the ministry and the 
poor were maintained. In the primitive ages it was found 
adequate. Much of it was contributed ‘in kind, and all of it 
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was used for current needs, so that the ministry had no vested 
source of subsistence, save in the hearts of the saints. 

On the accession of Constantine to the sole Cxsarship, he 
began his legislative favors to the Christian Church, incited, 
probably, by policy. The ordinances of restitution, by which 
he sought to repair the cruelties of persecution, imply that 
some churches had already received donations and bequests of 
revenues, and even of lands, unsanctioned by any law of the 
Empire. The Edict of Milan, A. D. 321, expressly legitimated 
such vested gifts, authorizing bequests in perpetuity to churches 
and episcopal sees. Henceforward this became a recognized 
feature of the ‘ civil law,’ thus applying to Christianity its old 
usage as to the pagan shrines and priests. And here began 
that course of pecuniary aggrandizement, which taught the 
Church so clearly that wealth is to her (like fire to the house- 
hold) ‘a very good servant, indeed, but a very bad master” 
The result was, that the churches speedily began to grow rich 
by gifts and bequests of lands, rents, revenues, mines, and every 
species of property, real and personal. Subsequent Empe- 
rors attempted, indeed, to repress these accumulations, but in 
vain. 

The power of ecclesiastical persons and corporations to take 
property, both by purchase and bequest, was fully engrafted 
upon the laws of the medieval kingdoms into which the West- 
ern Empire was partitioned. When monasteries became cor- 
porate institutions, the process was greatly accelerated. Not 
only did all monastic foundations and cathedral seats have 
power to hold in perpetuity, but in many of the European 
States the parish priests became corporations sole, with all the 
powers of an undying person, to buy, inherit, and transmit to 
to their successors in office, both real and personal estate, for 
the use of the parish, without limit as to the amount. Besides 
those potent moral influences, which we shall hereafter ex- 
plain, the Romish religion armed its priests and monks with 
seyeral weapons for conquering wealth to itself, peculiar to a 
superstitious creed. It was taught that alms given to the 
poor (of whom the Church was held the most proper almoner), 
and to pious uses, had much virtue to atone for guilt. At the 
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approach of death to a rich and grasping sinner, this doctrine 
was, of course, peculiarly operative. It was also taught that 
when episcopal penance was remitted to the infirmity and 

nitence of an erring Christian, a sum of money was a most 
suitable return to the Church, and expression of gratitude for 
her grace. Thus was opened, first for the bishops, and ulti- 
mately for the Popes, when they usurped the whole dispensa- 
tion of indulgences, a fountain of wealth, with whose abund- 
ance all are familiar. The supposed virtues of relics were also 
compensated by rich gifts, and thus the shrines which were the 
fortunate possessors of these miracle-working bones and rags 
made them more fruitful than the richest lands and mines. 
During the crusades, the donations and vows of the pious sol- 
diers of the Cross (with the less legitimate usurpations of the 
property of those who died in the holy wars) transferred many 
a manor to the Church. Every monk and nun, upon assum- 
ing the vow of poverty, must alienate his property, and it was 
usually bestowed upon the monastery to which he consigned 
his own body and soul. A more universal source of wealth 
was the custom of buying masses for the souls of the dead—an 
invention of which Romish priests, then and now, may say, 
with more truth than the Ephesian, Demetrius, ‘Ye know 
that by this craft we have our wealth.’ And last came the 
claim, which was successfully established in several of the 
European States, of the tithes according to the Hebrew law. 
But the Western Church was already fatally enriched before 
these superstitions had expanded themselves; a fact which 
shows that the dangers of undue ecclesiastical wealth are not 
peculiar to the Romish religion. 

Not only Roman emperors, but yet more European kings, 
endeavored to check this enormous process. Hallam’s M/id- 
dle Ages informs us that Louis IX, of France (saint as he was 
reputed), the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, who had such 
peculiar motives to think ill of the Popes, and several kings 
of Castile, legislated against these accumulations. But the 
statesmen of our mother country, England, were especially 
watchful. The first effectual barrier against the Church’s en- 
grossment of property was that raised by the ‘ Statute of Mort- 
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main,’ passed in the seventh year of Edward I. Rapin relates 
its passage thus: ‘It was demonstrated to the king that in 
process of time all the lands would be in the hands of the 
clergy, if the people were still suffered to alienate their éstates 
to the Church. And, indeed, the Church never dying, always 
acquiring, and never alienating, it could not but be that her 
riches should increase immensely, and, in the end, all the lands 
in the kingdom should be in her hands. Edward, having ma- 
turely considered this affair, summoned the Parliament, and 
proposed the making of a law to reform this abuse. The pro- 
posal was received with joy, and a statute was made whereby 
all persons were forbid to dispose of their estates to societies 
which never die, without the king’s consent.’ This consent 
must be by written license, or patent. ‘This was called the 
“Statute of Mortmain,” because it was intended to prevent 
estates from falling into dead hands, 2. ¢., into hands of no 
service to the king arfd the public, without hope of their ever 
changing their owners.’ Blackstone explains the term by the 
facts, that monks (the chief heirs of pious bequests) were held 
‘dead in law.’ Angel and Ames, more probably, think that 
the tenure was called in mortua manu, because it was ‘the 
dead clutch of ecclesiastical corporations.’ 

The ecclesiastical or canon lawyers in England, however, 
soon found a way to evade the Statute of Mortmain, by the 
famous ‘ Doctrine of Uses,’ which has been the source of so 
munch of the common and statute laws of trusts. The property 
was bequeathed to a secular person, but its revenues were to be 
for the perpetual use of the Church corporation. When this 
was limited by legislation, a score of other evasions was in- 
vented by the churchmen. Indeed, for many reigns, the legis- 
lation of Parliament about bequests and law tenures was a con- 
tinued strife against the tricks of the canon lawyers. Thus 
the law of 34th Henry VIII at length made any devise of 
land to the use of any corporation absolutely invalid, except 
for a ‘ charitable use.” The monasteries were now annihilated, 
and the Reformation in progress. But in the reign of Eliza- 
beth it was found that the perverse ingenuity of superstition 
was not estopped; bequests were made to secular persons, 
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which claimed that it was a ‘charitable use’ to expend the 
revenues of an estate for perpetual masses for a soul in purga- 
tory. To close this final gap the statute of 43d Elizabeth was 
passed, clothing the Queen’s judges with power to decide 
whether a ‘ use’ was superstitious or truly ‘charitable,’ and, 
in case it was found of the former sort, to substitute, of their 
discretion, a truly charitable use ‘cy pres.’ Under this law 
some curious decisions are said to have been made #m the 
English Chancery. A clergyman bequeathed to Richard Bax- 
ter £40, to circulate his Call to the Unconverted. This was 
holden a superstitious use, and yet the intent of charity was 
good, and it was decreed for the maintenance of a chaplain in 
Chelsea College. A sum of money, bequeathed to found a 
Jews’ synagogue, was taken by the court and judicially trans- 
ferred to the benefit of a foundling hospital. Even this 
statute of Elizabeth was found inadequate, and the statute 
9th George II cut off all power to bequeath to any corporation, 
whether for-a ‘use’ or not, and enacted that even a convey- 
ance by indenture, executed by a donor or vendor himself, 
should be invalid, unless concluded twelve months before his 
death, and in the presence of two disinterested witnesses. The 
common law usage of England had always held that no cor- 
poration could buy land, save by special license of the king. 
Yet, despite these attempted checks, the ecclesiastical estates 
in England, at the suppression of the monasteries by Henry 
VIII, are estimated to have included one-third of all the land 
in the kingdom. At the Reformation in Scotland they en- 
grossed one-half. The same enormous proportions prevailed 
in some of the other kingdoms of Northern Europe. M. 
Neckar, as quoted by Sir Archibald Allison, states that in 
France, as late as the Revolution, the Church held nearly one- 
half of all the lands, besides factories, bridges, ferries, and 
mines, and collected an annual tithe of one hundred and thirty 
millions of francs. Of these, forty-two millions went to the 
support of the laborious parish curés; the remainder was en- 
grossed by monks and higher clergy, and was wasted chiefly 
in ostentatious and corrupt luxury. And all this paid no tax 
into the nation’s treasury! In Mexico, previous to the recent 
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secularization of the Church property, the Church endow- 
ments, treasures, and tithes, represented a capital of one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine millions of dollars. 

The fathers of the commonwealth of Virginia understood 
the history of this subject, of which our public men are now 
so oblivious, for it was taught them in the school of experi- 
ence. Hence we find that their early legislation swept away 
the wlole system of half-measures, statutes of mortmain, doe- 
trines of uses, and doctrine of cy pres, and established the very 
strictest exclusion of the very existence of ecclesiastical cor- 
porations. The termination of the old Establishment is known 
to every student of the history of Virginia. It is true that the 
General Assembly of 1784 (the very year before Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s immortal act, providing for absolute religious liberty, be- 
came law), resolved that incorporation ought to be given by 
the legislature to every denomination of Christians asking for 
it. They were still acting under the impulse of those old 
colonial statesmen, like Pendleton, who feared to cut society 
loose from the Establishment. This Assembly did incorporate 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia, constituting 
every rector and vestry a body corporate, with power to take 
and hold property, real or personal, not exceeding an income 
of £800 per annum, to sue and be sued therefor. But the 
Assembly of 1799 (the fame of which every intelligent reader 
will remember as the expounder of the foundation principles 
of our government) repealed all this, with every remnant of 
similar legislation, and brought the laws of the State into full 
conformity with the ‘ Act of Religious Liberty,’ passed in 1785. 
In this Assembly sat James Madison, John Taylor of Caroline, 
William B. Giles, and many other eminent men. The pre 
amble to their act of repeal declares that, ‘ The incorporation 
of religious sects is inconsistent with the principles of the Con- 
stitution and of religious freedom, and manifestly tends to the 
establishment of a national church.’ 

In the Convention of 1829-30, for remodeling our Constitu- 
tion, the amiable General Broadnax moved the introduction 
into the new Constitution of a clause empowering the Legisla- 
ture to incorporate the trustees of any theological seminary, 
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or other religious society, or body of men created for charitable 
purposes, or for the advancement of piety and learning, so as 
to protect them in the enjoyment of their property and immu- 
nities, in such case and under such regulations as the Legislat- 
ure may deem expedient and proper. After discussion, this 
amendment was promptly negatived, only twelve rising in its 
favor. Such was the jealousy with which those patriots, taught 
their rights in the schoel of suffering, regarded the danger of 
ecclesiastical wealth. 

Until 1842 no Christian association of men for religious pur- 
poses, from a congregation of worshippers up to a theological 
seminary, could gain in this State any legal recognition for 
their property. The expedient to which they all resorted, was 
to have their property conveyed to individual trustees, by 
name, for the use of the religious body. But that body had no 
security except the personal integrity of these trustees, their 
heirs at law, and their creditors, with the vengeance of an out- 
raged public opinion. These safeguards were, in point of fact, 
almost always sufficient, and no period of time, in any country, 
ever witnessed fewer perversions of sacred endowments. In 
the eye of the law, however, all property conveyed to such 
trustees vested in them as their own estate, and in theory could 
descend to their heirs, and be made subject to their creditors. 
While the trustees had legal remedy against any intruders, 
against them the congregation or society, for whose behalf the 
property was conveyed, had no legal remedy whatever in case 
of perversion. Even a chancery court would have refused to 
them the comprehensive process of the ‘ cestuz gue trust,’ open 
to all others when thus aggrieved. The Jaw refused to know 
the religious society, in any way, as a legal possessor of an 
estate. Thus it was decreed, for instance, by Judge William 
Leigh, in the case of the ‘ Trustees of the Cumberland Church 
Fund, ’A. D. 1838. 

In 1842 the Assembly at length applied the sufficient remedy 
to this injustice, so far as all congregations are concerned, by 
passing a general law, enabling a trustee, or trustees, recog- 
nized by a circuit superior court, to hold in the country thirty 
acres, and in an incorporated town two acres of land, in perpe- 
12 
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tuity, for the purpose of a house of worship, cemetery, school, 
and manse. And these trustees were now made responsible 
for fidelity in exercising the trust. The occasion of this just 
action was an occurrence at the old ‘ Augusta Church,’ the 
venerable scene of the pastoral labors of Dr. Conrad Speece, 
which, by the lapse of its informal board of trustees, was in 
imminent danger of becoming the private property of a usurp- 
ing person, in the face of the protest of a large and flourishing 
congregation, which had occupied it continuously for a cen- 
tury. It is is a curious commentary upon the previous state 
of the Virginia law, that this new act was held to have no 
‘ex post facto’ force to rescue this church and manse from 
the clutch of the usurper; and, notwithstanding its passage, 
they were only saved to the congregation by the act of a pub- 
lic spirited citizen in enticing him to give them up for a more 
lucrative tenancy. The author of the law was the lamented 
Judge Baldwin, of Staunton. As soon as it went into operation 
all subsequent usurpations became unlawful. 

Since the great upturning of the recent war, Virginia seems 
to have ‘ taken a new departure’ in the matter of ecclesiastical 
corporations. The law of 1842, as to particular congregations, 
has been retained and fortified. But charters have also been 
given with facility to theological and such like institutions, 
enabling them to take, and hold in perpetuity, both personal 
and real estate within certain limits specified for each case. 
And, ‘ the ice being once broken,’ it is presumed that similar 
privileges would now be given to any society asking for 
them, and that the limit of acquisition would be extended to 
almost any moderate degree, in the same incurious and accom- 
modating spirit. 

As specimens of the state of opinion and usage out of Vir- 
ginia, we will refer to the great Southern State, Kentucky, and 
to the ‘Empire State of the North, New York. Each of these 
has virtually a general law of church incorporation, giving per- 
petual succession, and the power to take and to hold property, 
to the trustees of any worshipping congregation, of any name, 
upon complying with certain forms. In Kentucky such trus 
tees are allowed to hold fifty acres of land for one congrega- 
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tion. In New York they are nominally limited to property 
yielding an annual income of $3000 in the country, and of 
$6000 in the cities. But the collegiate Reformed (Dutch) 
Churches, in Albany and New York city, are permitted to 
hold $9000 annually. In both States these trustees are per- 
mitted to increase the value of houses of worship, cemeteries, 
schools, and manses, with all their appliances, without limit. 
And, in both States, not only are colleges, theological semina- 
ries, and eleemosynary institutions, clothed with much fuller 
corporate powers, by special act, but many congregations have 
special charters, giving wider privileges. Thus Trinity Church, 
New York, the richest of all these corporations, has real estate 
valued at not less, certainly, than a hundred millions, the 
whole being the proceeds of what was a bequest of a few acres 
of land. 

This review makes it manifest that, in the United States, 
the era of intelligent caution has passed, and that of heedless 
liberality has again set in. 

We propose, in the second place, to consider, briefly, the 
principles upon which tkis matter should be dealt with. The 
safe and righteous policy as to religious endowments is @ strict 
mean. On the one hand, we have seen that God (as also com- 
mon sense) has recognized, by the tithe of the old dispensation, 
and the oblation of the old and new dispensations, the utility 
of some wealth in the service of Christianity. We may go 
farther, claiming that there are departments of gospel work 
in which something of permanent endowment is desirable for 
the fullest efficiency. Such are the maintaining of great libra- 
ries, and of schools of higher learning, and the printing of © 
Christian books. It would be difficult to carry on these, and 
such like works, so economically, efficiently, or continuously, 
if they were provided for only by the current gifts of the pious. 
On the other hand, the growth of such endowments in corpo- 
rate hands, under the protection of the law, cannot but involve 
that grave danger which history has illustrated. Hence faith- 
ful and wise legislators will never leave those accumulations 
unchecked and unwatched. 
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But some inconsiderately ask, ‘ Why need any difficulty be 
made, or any curb be imposed, on these religious corporations ? 
Why should they not have all the facilities of any secular cor. 
poration? Are not their objects more elevated and praise- 
worthy? It is odious partiality to give all others corporate 
privileges for objects less noble — for mining coal, for navigat- 
ing the seas, for smelting iron, for carrying commodities by 
land, for spinning cotton, and even for pursuing art and amuse- 
ment, while similar protection is refused to wealth which we 
choose to give to the holy purposes of Christianity.’ One an- 
swer would be, that our American policy toward secular and 
industrial corporations is unwise, unjust, and fraught with 
consequences ruinous to the rights of the people. It is a fling- 
ing to the winds of some of the foundation principles of British 
legislation and liberty. It is the founding, in the midst of 
our nominal democracy, of the sure bases of the vilest oli- 
garchies; and a future experience will, doubtless, teach our 
children to rue our heedlessness, just as our forefathers did the 
permission of the tenure in mortmain. 

But a second and just answer is, that the cases are essen- 
tially different between secular and ecclesiastical corporations. 
We will not argue that when the State finds it necessary to its 
welfare, it may justly discriminate against a certain species of 
corporate body, because ‘ property is the creature of the State.’ 
From this proposition we most emphatically dissent. Property 
is the creature of our Maker, who, by his authority, instituted 
both the existence of the commonwealth and the duties of civil 
allegiance, and the rights of personal property in individual 
families. But we claim such right of discrimination for the 
commonwealth, because corporations are its creatures. If it ap- 
pear that spiritual corporations must possess peculiar powers of 
accumulation, and that the perversion of their hoards must be 
peculiarly certain and peculiarly mischievous, then the State is 
bound to refuse such opportunities to these creatures of her own 
creation. God, not the State, creates the Church, as a spiritual 
power; the State, not God, creates its secular, property-hold- 
ing character. Witness the fact, that the New Testament 
gives no church any estate, save the current oblations of the 
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pious. We hold, then, that even where it is judged proper to 
grant an existence to a spiritual corporation, it should be the 
object of sleepless vigilance and rigid restraint. 

First, because, like other perpetual corporations, it holds in 
mortmain. It never dies and distributes. It possesses an 
entail of the most rigid character. The mention of this word, 
entail, should be enough to suggest to every advocate of repub- 
lican government a crowd of objections to all exorbitant accu- 
mulations in permanent hands. For wealth has a power to 
attract wealth. As soon as an accumulation passes a certain 
mediocrity it begins to create a vortical suction of other wealth 
to itself. It also suggests, while it furnishes the means of 
unproductive consumption in luxury. Wealth is power, and 
the possession of power fosters the greed for more. Thus, all 
permanent and monopolizing accumulations are mischievous 
and dangerous to the general welfare. It is the wisdom of the 
commonwealth to repress them, and to encourage their redis- 
tribution. Thus, the parental affection of wealthy men does 
good, when it prompts them to divide their accumulations 
among numerous children. And all mercantile legislation is 
mischievous which tends to give to any individuals or classes 
a monopoly of the means of acquiring wealth. Even aristo- 
cratic England understands this truth so well that her whole 
policy is to restrict the entail of property in the hands of 
her hereditary nobility, and we are informed that no legal 
devise is valid to create a new entail beyond the second gen- 
eration. 

Second, both the gracious and the natural principles of a 
Christian people surely prompt them to give, and especially 
to bequeath, wealth continually to ecclesiastical persons and 
bodies. But these, being deathless, always acquiring, and 
never distributing, must ultimately acquire an inordinate 
hoard. Suppose a sincere Christian actuated by the most 
laudable motives in the disposition made of his wealth, he is 
likely to feel the most praiseworthy impulses to devote it to 
the cause of God. His most sacred principles teach him that 
he is a ‘steward’ of the wealth Providence has dispensed to 
him, and must give a strict account for its use; that the ends 
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designed by the Christian Church are the noblest and most 
beneficent known on earth; that her ministers are the most 
zealous, disinterested, and philanthropic of almoners; and that 
their advice and wishes are his best guides in selecting the 
objects of his benefactions. Hence he most conscientiously 
sanctifies the impulse which prompts him to bequeath or give 
his wealth to pious uses through these clerical agents. 

But suppose to these motives are superadded those selfish 
and superstitious feelings which assume the garb of religious 
affections, and which are, unfortunately, so nearly universal. 
These are often strongest in the worst men. We have, under 
the mask of zeal for the truth, party spirit, and with it the lust 
of applause. As death approaches, especially, a guilty con- 
science craves reconciliation with the dread Judge it must 
soon meet, and almsgiving to his cause is then peculiarly 
seductive, because it can combine the gratification of selfish- 
ness with the satisfaction of self-righteousness. The property 
given to God must be surrendered at all events. The need of 
some -propitiation to offer heaven is the strongest and most 
universal want of the soul. The worldly and the wicked feel 
it in the hour of the awakening of conscience just as acutely 
as any; and having no practical knowledge of the divine sacri- 
fice, they are only the more eager, in the hour of their remorse, 
to find some ransom for the sin of the soul. It is the most 
probable and natural of all results, that they should bethink 
themselves of that which has been hitherto most precious to 
them, and which has been so sinfully acquired—their wealth— 
and propose to make an expiation by its sacrifice. Some one 
may exclaim: ‘ But this delusion cannot have place under the 
light of evangelical Christianity!’ We know that it will have 
more currency under a corrupt creed, which teaches that alms 
have an atoning virtue. We know how clearly the Christian 
Scriptures teach us that the redemption of the soul is too 
precious for any such price as gold, and that it ceaseth for- 
ever. But the other is the theology of the natural heart, and 
all our protests cannot explode it. The guilty and self-right- 
eous heart will obstinately harbor it, and in the hour of its 
anguish will attempt to practice it. 
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Third, the principles of the purest and most truly disinter- 
ested clergy prompt them to encourage continual gifts to pious 
uses, and persistently to husband all that are bestowed. Good 
men are not insensible to the love of wealth and power, to 
party spirit, to the pleasure of success; and what is more 
probable than that the plea, ‘It is for Christ and for souls,’ 
should render them unconscious of these sentiments? But 
even let us grant that these natural feelings are dead in their 
saintly minds, still clergymen cannot but make an exalted 
estimate of the excellence and beneficence of those labors and 
plans of religious amelioration, to which their own lives are 
‘ go generously devoted. Hence, they will most honestly and 
earnestly advise their confiding people, that the worthiest use 
of wealth is to devote it to these objects. Again, the field is 
the world; the wants of the Church must properly be bound- 
less, so long as she is charged with this almost immense task, 
and there is a sense in which she can never have enough of 
means. But the pastoral functions of a godly clergy necessa- 
rily arm them with an influence over their flock which their 
genuine virtues enhance. Their opinions and advice are ven- 
erable. They wield truths and inducements which, however 
slighted by men in the hour of prosperity, are omnipotent with 
saint and sinner in the solemn hours of calamity, remorse, 
and death. The ministers of Protestant Christianity are but — 
‘servants of all,’ and ‘not priests, armed with the ghostly pow- 
ers of making, or at least dispensing, expiation for guilt and 
remission of sins. True, this mitigates the mischief. And 
the power claimed on the other theory is so enormous, and, in 
any hands but those of divine wisdom and perfection, so liable 
to the most frightful abuses, that this view alone convinces us 
Christ never mean to entrust it to corrupt hands, and makes ~ 
us wonder that any civilized community has ever endured the 
usurpation. But here, again, we must remark that this mon- 
strous theory is precisely the theology natural to man’s blind 
and guilty heart. The earnest disclaimers of the Protestant 
clergy cannot eradicate it from those unenlightened from 
above; and in Protestant communities the superstition still 
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operates with many hearts, that to propitiate the clergy is 
somehow or other to propitiate God. 

In like mode we argue, that the most pure and disinterested 
minister of the gospel is sure to sanctify to his own conscience 
his tenacity of the Church’s goods. ‘The money is Christ’s, 
not his own. It is a sacred trust. It is consecrated to holy 
and beneficent ends. It is his sacred duty to stickle for every 
penny.’ Thus it is manifest that if experience proves that 
there should be a limit somewhere to the growth of spiritual 
wealth, it is vain to expect that even the godly clergyman will 
impose that limit of himself. His position incapacitates him 
for the duty. The best of us are not to be trusted with this 
task, and it is one which a wise secular government will not 
commit to our direction. 

Fourth, these remarks may suggest the illusory nature of 
the argument from the present purity and disinterestedness of 
the Protestant clergy. We often hear such language as this: 
‘Were our ministers the corrupt, greedy, deceitful impostors 
of the Middle Ages, operating amidst an ignorant, supersti- 
tious, priest-ridden laity, then the wealth of the Church would 
again be dangerous. But the laity are now intelligent and 
independent, and the clergy too pure to be capable of abusing 
their trusts. In such a condition the Church cannot have too 
much wealth.’ One who, like the writer, belongs to the class 
thus complimented, is, of course, ready to accept the favorable 
estimate of clerical character at the present time. But ¢ a 
not a sufficient safeguard. One ground on which we assert 
this is, that overgrown wealth may injure the disinterestedness 
of even pure men. In saying this we do not second the inju- 
rious idea of those who deem that a minister, like a hound, 
never hunts well unless he is half starved. But is not any 
man’s spirituality endangered by great wealth? The minister 
of the gospel is but a man, and enjoys no official exemption 
from infirmity. His official duties, however, are spiritual, and 
hence the public has a high concern in his personal sanctity 
and sincerity. He works by his piety, as the artizan does by 
his fingers, or the engineer by his brain. It is as essential to 
his official usefulness that his piety be healthy as that the arti- 
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zan’s fingers and the engineer’s brain be healthy. Of all men, 
then, the minister should pray, ‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ 
and the people should unite with him in the petition. 

But when men speak of ‘ the integrity of the ministry’ now, 
as a safeguard, they are under an illusion. The persons who 
now compose the ministry are mortal; in a few years they will 
all be gone. Of what kind will be their successors? Men de- 
ceive themselves by using a general term—‘ the Protestant 
ministry ’"—as though the body were one in successive ages, 
and had a necessary continuity of attributes. But history and 
reason both answer, that if the Church be much enriched, a 
succeeding generation of Protestant ministers will surely be 
men of different character from the present. For wherever 
wealth and gain are largely accessible, there will the greedy and 
mercenary congregate. ‘ Wheresoever the carcass is, thither 
will the eagles gather together.’ It is always easy for a de- 
signing man to ape the appearance and language of sincerity 
sufficiently to gain access among the sincere. The unhallowed 
greed of the former will, of itself, be sure to render them more 
forward than the disinterested in grasping the office they covet. 
Only permit the Church to enrich itself permanently, to such 
a degree as to render her emoluments a large prize in the eyes 
of the worldly, and at least the partial corruption of her min- 
istry is as certain as any other moral effect. Many ministers 
themselves are probably so much under the power of the illu- 
sion exposed above that they will resent this conclusion as a 
reproach against their order and against Christianity. But 
we reply, that these supposed successors will be unworthy men, 
precisely because they will be an opposite sort of men to them, 
and will be brought into the order from mercenary motives, 
exactly opposite to their motives. They will be the result, not 
of Christianity, but of that carnal selfishness to which Chris- 
tianity is exactly antagonistic. Some, again, may point us to 
the saintly names which enrich the rolls of some Protestant 
Churches, whose higher clergy have been splendidly endowed. 
The reply is, that these godly prelates existed, not because of, 
but in spite of, the injudicious amounts of their endowments. 
Will any one who knows history deny that they have been 
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the exceptions among the higher clergy of their churches? 
Moral causes scarcely ever operate unmixed. In these excep. 
tional instances wholesome causes countervailed the bad ones, 
But the tendency of inordinate church endowments is, doubt- 
less, what we have asserted ; and we repeat, it is the nature of 
worldly men to follow the worldly prize. 

And, now, what shall we have after a few generations? 
These tremendous ghostly powers will be in the hands of 
unscrupulous men, who will use them more unsparingly than 
ever to collect wealth, while they abuse the previous collec. 
tions, which were a tribute to the virtues and merits of their 
predecessors. Again, shall we see arguments of superstition 
and arts of priestcraft, in some forms, new or old, applied to 
the terror-strivken conscience, and to the blind zeal of the dev- 
otee, to gather-in hoards of wealth to the Church’s treasury. 
And, again, shall we see these lavish hoards abused to pur- 
poses of political ambition and sensuai luxury, by those who 
are, in profession, exemplars of godliness, until truth, piety, 
and liberty are wrecked in a common vortex. 

Fifth, money is power. The possession of power naturally 
begets a desire to use it. The permanent endowment of relig- 
ious societies is, therefore, if it becomes inordinate in amount, 
dangerous to free government. It tends to convert the clergy, 
who should be servants of all, into political usurpers. One 
ready road to secular power is at once suggested by the maxim 
of Solomon, ‘ The borrower is servant to the lender.’ Wealth 
seeks investment and employment, for the sake of its own 
increment, and is eagerly sought by candidates who aspire to 
use it. Is it in the form of ready money? Then it must be 
lent, or it is useless. Of real estate? Then it must be leased. 
Thus the clerical holders of these endowments become an aris- 
tocracy, with a body of retainers, over whom they can exert 
a political control through their interests. Again, we remind 
the reader that it is vain to plead that our present clergy are 
incapable of abusing such an influence. These disinterested 
men must go hence; and the mere fact that such power 
attaches to their office will insure their having successors, who 
will have sought this power because they are corrupt. It is 
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a lesson of history, that when usurpations are finally estab- 
lished, clerical oppressors are the most ruthless of all. The 
reasons are patent to the reflecting mind. 

Two conclusions follow — one as to the duty of legislators, 
the other as to the duty of church rulers. It may be said that 
in a free commonwealth, where the State and religion are 
properly independent of each other, civil legislators have no 
duty in this behalf, and no concern with it; and that it is the 
right of the people to dispose of their wealth as they please, 
and in any forms of combination they please, provided the 
ends are not per se criminal. This is erroneous. The State 
is properly clothed with power to abate nuisances, as well as 
breaches of the peace. And, in the same spirit, the State is 
entitled, at least, to withhold all the assistance of her authority 
and power from any exercise of individual or associated license 
which threatens the secular welfare and rights of the whole. 
Hence it is clearly the right and duty of the State to with- 
draw all protection of law from such ecclesiastical corporations 
and their inordinate hoards as involve this danger to virtue and 
liberty. This qualified oversight of the State may be compared 
to that of a parent over his children’s use of fire. Some fire is 
very useful to their comfort and health; too much is very dan- 
gerous, and may result in a ruinous conflagration. The fathers 
of the commonwealth of Virginia, impressed with the latter 
fact, went to the extreme of caution, and left their Christian 
children with no provision for this fuel. This appears to have 
been a dereliction of duty; the prudent and faithful parent 
should have allowed his household a modicum of fire, and then 
have taken effectual precautions that they did not get too 
much, or abuse the dangerous element. Yet, were we shut 
up to that alternative, we would far prefer the rigid jealousy 
of the Virginian legislation between 1799 and 1842, to that 
heedless policy in the opposite direction, which is now introduc- 

ving again the tenure of mortmain virtually without check. It 
should be said, also, in favor of the Virginia statesmen, that the 
period embraced between these dates was one of great progress 
and prosperity in Christianity, and that, during this period, there 
was less loss and perversion of sacred funds than in any other 
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commonwealth under different rule. They might also argue, 
with great plausibility, that their rigid position was the only 
safe or practicable one, because if the existence of ecclesiastical 
corporations is once legalized, it is utterly vain to expect leg- 
islatures, as they are usually constituted, to understand the 
modest limits within which the wealth of those bodies should 
be kept, or to exercise the sustained wisdom and firmness 
which are needed to curb them. Indeed, when we reflect 
who are our legislators now-a-days, and on what grounds they 
are chosen, it must strike every mind as a sheer absurdity to 
expect any such fidelity from them! What do they know or 
care of these high questions, once the finest art of the states- 
man? What do they know of Church history? We have 
exposed the natural and moral causes which inevitably concur 
to swell the wealth of ecclesiastical and spiritual corporations. 
We have seen how futile it is to look within those bodies 
themselves for a barrier to their undue aggrandizement. Will 
our legislatures, after creating those spiritual corporations 
which deserve to exist, restricc them within those modest 
bounds which the welfare of all demand? As well expect 
‘the bull to keep the china store.’ What we see is this: 
After ‘the ice is once broken,’ by the erection of one such 
corporate body, there is no longer any check upon the number 
of others which follow it. The plea of impartiality is suffi- 
cient to secure the same grants of power ‘to all comers.’ 
When such a body has, by hard teazing, persuaded a legis- 
lature to allow the tenure of one hundred thousand dollars for 
its pious uses, it is a great deal easier to persuade another leg- 
islature, some years later, to extend the limit to a half million, 
and then still easier to push it to five millions at a later period. 
The corporation has now gotten too rich to be refused. It is 
the old story of the axe petitioning the forest, so modestly, for 
one yard’s length of dead wood. But of this little stick was 
made an axe-helve, and then, woe to the forest! Acres of tim- 
ber fall before its own gift. 

The conclusion as to the duty of the Church is clear. She 
should conduct her evangelical operations with the least possi- 
ble of hoarded wealth. She should rely, as largely as possible, 
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upon current gifts, fresh from the hearts of the people. When 
a continental diplomatist ventured to remark to Queen Eliza- 
beth upon the smallness of her exchequer, she replied: ‘My 
exchequer is in the hearts of my people ’— an answer worthy 
of ‘Glorious Queen Bess.’ It would be still nobler for a spir- 
itual commonwealth. The people of God should, on the one 
hand, be encouraged to give liberally for his service, and the 
rulers of the Church should distribute as liberally. The 
Church, after receiving lavish gifts of sanctified wealth, should 
still be poor in this world’s goods, and rich only in generous 
deeds and glorious charities. All spiritual guides ought, also, 
to instruct rich Christians against the policy of pious testa- 
mentary bequests, save in exceptional cases; and they should 
urge the rich to be their own almoners and executors, being, 
while yet alive, ‘rich in good works, ready to distribute, will- 
ing to communicate.’ We remember no instance of a pious 
bequest in the Scriptures. 
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Arr. IX.—A Constitutional View of the Late War between 
the States: Its Causes, Character, Conduct, and Results, 
Presented in a Series of Colloquies at Liberty Hall. By 
Alexander H. Stephens. Two volumes. National Pub- 
lishing Company. 1870.' 

In a previous number of this periodical, we reviewed the 
first volume of Mr. Stephens’ War Between the States, treating 
of the causes of the controversy, which he regarded as spring- 
ing out of the fundamental differences that had divided and 
agitated the country, North and South, from the time of the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution — differences relating to 
the rights of the States and the powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and which, at length, culminated in the war. In his 
first volume, Mr. Stephens attempted to show that the Gov- 
ernment created by the Constitution was a federal govern- 
ment, or, more strictly speaking, a federal agency, resulting 
from a compact between sovereign States, which parted with 
some of their original sovereign rights by creating such an 
agency, but only resorted to a convenient method of exercis- 
ing a portion of them; and that the States, in virtue of their 
sovereignty, could, at any time (as several of them did in 1860), 
resume the exercise of the delegated powers, whenever they, 
the contracting parties, or any of them, discovered that the 
agency had abused the trust committed to it. In other words, 


1 The following article, from the pen of an able writer, was received and 
accepted before the publication of Mr. Stephens’ work, entitled Reviewers Re- 
viewed, and would have appeared in the last number of this Review, if that 
publication had not called for a notice at our hands. Great as was the out- 
rage, however, perpetrated by Mr. Stephens in the publication of Reviewers 
Reviewed, we shall not permit it to alter our previous determination to insert 
the following article from the pen of one of his friends, as private feelings 
should never, if possible, be permitted to interfere with the calm and dispas- 
sionate decisions of our judgments. It what respects Mr. Stephens has, by 
said publication, violated the most sacred principles of fair dealing, and a 
regard for truth, we shall hereafter have an occasion to show and to 
signalize. 
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that secession, and a consequent dissolution of the compact of 
union, was not only a sovereign right, but one the exercise of 
which was, in such cases, not only justifiable, but rendered 
imperative in order to the preservation of liberty and the ends 
of government. Mr. Stephens, in the first volume of his his- 
tory, attempted to show, and, we are of opinion, did most con- 
clusively show, that such was the true theory of the American 
Government, as asserted by the leading statesmen of the Con 
vention who formed the Constitution of the United States, and 
as interpreted by its most learned, consistent, and distinguished 
expounders, since the date of its first adoption, by the several 
States, down to the present time. 

A considerable interval elapsed between the publication of 
the first and second volumes of Mr. Stephens’ history, and a 
still longer period between the publication of the second vol- 
ume and the present time. It is due to Mr. Stephens, as a 
Southern statesman and an historian of the war, that this 
second part of his history, in which he treats of the character 
of the war, the manner in which it was conducted, and the 
consequences which have flowed from it, should receive from 
the press of the country, and from this Revzew in particular, 
the consideration to which it is entitled. Both the volumes 
have been commented on, with more or less favor, at home 
and abroad. In our previous remarks on the first volume, we 
thought it our duty to differ from Mr. Stephens in some 
respects—not, however, without stating our reasons. We now 
address ourselves to the task, which properly devolves upon 
us, of weighing the merits of his second volume, which we 
trust we shall do without prejudice, and with a sacred regard 
to what Mr. Stephens is himself pleased to call ‘ the truth of 
history.’ 

There is one feature in the author’s account of the late con- 
flict which wins the favorable consideration of readers in ad- 
vance. He is disposed to consider the war, as we should expect 
from a statesman and a patriot, simply in the light of the Fed- 
eral Constitution. He takes a ‘constitutional view’ of his sub- 
ject in all its aspects. After treating of the causes of the war, 
he addresses himself to its character, and asks, Whether such a 
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war was justifiable under the Constitution? Did the States 
enter into covenant to make war upon each other, under any 
circumstances? Could they have done it without stultifying 
themselves? Peace, at least at home, is one of the great ends 
of government. A nation may be compelled to take up arms 
against a foreign country, but who is silly enough to suppose 
that free and independent States would ever enter into a solemn 
confederation to make war upon each other for any cause what- 
ever? Is anysuch power granted to the President or Congress 
of the United States under the Constitution? None whatever. 
Had there been, would the States have ratified the Constitu- 
tion? Certainly not. 
No power, says Mr. Stephens, is given to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, or to any branch of it, to coerce the sovereign States 
of this Union. Yet Mr. Lincoln exercised this power, know- 
ing it to be unconstitutional — utterly so. Every one of the 
half dozen proclamations which he issued, inaugurating the 
war, was clearly an unconstitutional proceeding. That he was 
prompted to issue them, as Mr. Stephens informs us, and as 
every one knows was the case, by mischievous counsellors, 
does not justify the Executive in violating his oath to protect, 
maintain, and defend the Constitution. He called out troops, 
placed the Southern States under blockade, and commenced the 
war without a tittle of right or authority to do so; and, after 
having directly violated the Constitution by these several acts 
of usurpation, asked Congress, on its assembling, to endorse his 
measures as constitutional. That body very properly refused 
to do so. How could it make acts constitutional, which, both 
in letter and spirit, were contrary to the Constitution? The 
thing was equally absurd and impossible. Mr. Douglas, in 
the extra session of the Senate that met before both houses 
convened, having heard it intimated that Mr. Lincoln intended 
to resort to war measures against the South by blockading its 
ports, declared, in his place, that the proceeding, if attempted, 
would be as unconstitutional as it was preposterous and sui- 
cidal — that the President could not, without usurpation, exer- 
cise any such power. Notwithstanding this announcement, 
coming from a distinguished member of the Senate, and, ew 
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officio, a constitutional adviser of the President, the latter did 
issue one proclamation after another, blockading the ports of 
the Southern States, thus virtually declaring war against them, 
and against their sovereignty, which act, when consummated, 
became an act of treason against the States, of which the offen- 
sive character was not diminished, but increased, by the pre- 
tence that he acted in his capacity of Executive of the Federal 
Union. 

Had the Southern States declared war against the federal 
body? No! They had only seceded from it, which, as distinct 
sovereignties, they had a perfect right to do, when they found 
themselves aggrieved by its action. As Mr. Lincoln could not 
call this proceeding treason, and hang the States that resorted 
to it as their remedy against an infringement of their constitu- 
tional rights, he called it an ‘insurrection, —‘a formidable in- 
surrection in certain States of the Union, which had arrayed 
itself in armed hostility to the Government of the United 
States, constitutionally administered.’ Was this true? No! 
The statement was utterly false in every particular. There 
was no insurrection at the time ‘in certain States of the 
Union ’— none whatever. If the people had arms in their 
hands (and they generally carried them in those days of peril), 
it was not to assail a government constitutionally adminis- 
tered, but to maintain their rights and liberties against the 
insidious or overt acts of cut-throats, tyrants, and usurpers. 

They had, throughout their entire history, respected the con- 
stitutional rights of the other States of the Union. As the 
other States were not disposed to respect their constitutional 
rights, they were determined, in the exercise of their sover- 
eignty, to sever the connection, and they did so—not by a 
resort to arms, but by solemn, quiet, deliberate acts of their 
people, in convention assembled, just as they were assembled 
on the adoption of the Federal Constitution. Mr. Lincoln had 
been conversant enough with the law, and had a sufficient 
share of common sense to know that such proceedings on the 
part of States, acting in their sovereign capacity, were not 
insurrectionary, but, on the contrary, conservatory in their 
character — not aimed against governments constitutionally 
13 
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administered, but designed to maintain and perpetuate them, 
while they looked to the overthrow of all governments not 
constitutionally administered. If Mr. Lincoln had maintained 
and defended the Constitution of the United States, he would 
have had no quarrel with the Southern States. The people of 
those States, on the other hand, had no quarrel with constitu- 
tional statesmen, but only with tyrants and usurpers. 

Had there really been ‘an insurrection in certain States of 
a formidable character,’ as was pretended, the course of Mr. 
Lincoln on the occasion was, as Mr. Stephens shows, exceed- 
ingly irregular and wholly without warrant. Any attempt, 
on the part of a President of the United States, swo jure, to 
put down an insurrection, is an usurpation. It is not among 
the enumerated powers granted to him by the States under 
the Constitution. It is a function which, under the terms of 
that instrument, can be exercised by Congress alone, and then 
only ‘on application of the Legislature or the Executive (when 
the Legislature cannot be convened)’ of the State where the 
insurrection exists. The representatives of all the States, and 
not the Executive, are the umpires in such cases; and ‘ what 
better umpires,’ asks Mr. Madison, in commenting on this 
part of the Constitution, ‘could be desired by two hostile fac- 
tions, flying to arms and tearing a State to pieces, than the 
representatives of confederate States, not heated by the local 
flame?’ It was such kinds of insurrection in the bosom of a 
commonwealth, and not the solemn proceedings of sovereign 
States, sitting in convention, which the States intended, when 
they entrusted to Congress the power ‘ to call forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions.’ It is obvious that the intention co! Mr. Lin- 
coln, in issuing his proclamation, calling upon the several 
States for large bodies of troops, was not to suppress ‘ formida- 
ble insurrections in certain States,’ since no such insurrections 
existed, but that his sole object was, by force of arms, to destroy 
the liberties and independence of the Southern States, or to 
punish them for their assertion of them. 

He could not, under the Constitution, declare war for any 
cause against a foreign enemy. That was the special duty 
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and prerogative of Congress, another department of the gov- 
ernment. Neither the President nor Congress could declare 
war against the States, for that was a blow aimed at sover- 
eignty — the life of the States, whether separated or united. 
He, however, virtually did declare war against the Southern 
States, treating them as a foreign enemy, by blockading their 
ports — distinctly a war measure, and which was in direct con- 
flict with that provision of the Constitution which declares 
that ‘ no preference shall be given to any regulation of com- 
merce or revenue to the ports of one State over those of an- 
other.’ A blockade was at once a regulation of commerce and 
a measure of war. Congress was prohibited from making this 
discrimination. The President had nothing to do with it. 
Yet he assumed the responsibility of making it, ¢. ¢., of destroy- 
ing the commerce of the South, if its States still belonged to 
the Union, which in one breath he positively asserted, and, in 
the next, as emphatically denied. 

More than this, he arbitrarily issued proclamations for the 
suspension of the writ of Aabeas corpus—one of the great 
muniments of civil liberty—a power which could only be 
exercised in cases of rebellion or insurrection, of neither of 
which were the people of the Southern States guilty. If trea- 
son or rebellion were chargeable to any party, or to any indi- 
viduals in the country, it was chargeable to that party, and 
to those individuals only, who had, by iniquitous legislation, 
trampled on the constitutional rights of the South, or who had 
usurped and exercised ungranted powers. The President, 
with an utter disregard for his constitutional obligations, had 
plunged the country into a war, from which Congress, do what 
it then might, saw that there was no retreat. Had he called 
that body together for the purpose of consultation, immedi- 
ately on his entering upon his office, which, in the extraor- 
dinary circumstances in which the country was placed, he was 
fully justified in doing, the war might, and probably would, have 
been prevented ; but, under the influence of sectional feelings, 
bad counsel, and an indifference to the sanctity of the oath he 
had recently taken to maintain the Constitution, he postponed 
an extraordinary call of Congress for two months, and, in the 
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meantime, rashly, and on his own responsibility, precipitated 
the measures in which Congress was forced to acquiesce, and 
which soon involved the whole country in war. 

The probability is, although Mr. Stephens thinks otherwise, 
that Mr. Lincoln had coolly determined on a sanguinary con- 
flict between the Northern and Southern States, as the only 
method of settling their political differences, immediately after 
his election to the Presidential office. We are led to this con- 
clusion by the tenor of a letter which he addressed to Mr. 
Stephens, three months before he entered upon that office, in 
which, among other things, he takes occasion to say, ‘ that the 
South need entertain no apprehensions that a Republican 
administration would, either directly or indirectly, interfere 
with the slaves, or with the people of the South about their 
slaves,’ by which declaration he probably meant nothing more 
than that the administration, of which he had now become the 
head, did not propose to incorporate emancipation into its 
platform, but that the relation of master and slave would 
remain undisturbed, and would continue as it ever had done 
under the Constitution. He adds, however, and his words are 
very significant, that ‘the South thought slavery was right, and 
ought to be extended; while the North thought it wrong, and 
ought to be restricted.’ His allusion was to the right of the 
Southern citizen to carry his slaves out of the States into the 
Territories of the Union, and have them protected there under 
the authority of the decision of the Supreme Court of the Uni- 
ted States in the Dred Scott case. This decision was still a 
cause of dissension between the sections, and the intimatiop, 
though not directly, seems indirectly given, that ‘a Republican 
administration’ would not submit to it. 

Mr. Stephens replied, that ‘the people of the South enter- 
tained no fears that the administration, about to be inaugur 
ated, would interfere, directly or indirectly, with slavery in 
the States; but that slavery had become the central idea in 
the platform of principles announced by the triumphant party, 
and had enlisted a fanatical opposition of the most dangerous 
character in the Northern States, of which it was impossible 
to predict all the mischievous consequences.’ He instanced 
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the passage of what were called Liberty Laws in many of them, 
and the recent John Brown raid into Virginia, and concluded 
his letter by saying: 

‘Conciliation and harmony, in my judgment, can never be 
established by force. The Union was formed by the consent 
of sovereign, independent States. Ultimate sovereignty still 
resides with them separately, which can be resumed, and will 
be, if their safety, tranquillity, and security, in their judgment, 
require it. Under our system, as I view it, there is no rightful 
power in the General Government to coerce a State, in case 
any one of them should throw herself upon her reserved rights, 
and resume the full exercise of her sovereign powers. orce 
may perpetuate a union. That depends upon the contingencies 
of war. But such an union would not be the union of the 
Constitution. It would be nothing but a consolidated des- 
potism.’ 

The italicised sentences in the the above paragraph singu- 
larly foreshadow the course which events have taken since the 
late war. The Southern States are members of a Union ‘ per- 
petuated by forcce,’ and the Government seems rapidly ap- 
proaching the character of ‘a consolidated despotism.’ Mr. 
Lincoln did not answer Mr. Stephens’ letter, and the infer- . 
ence, which we think justified by his silence, is that ‘the Re- 
publican administration,’ about to be inaugurated, would resist 
the decision of the highest judicial tribunal for the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and would appeal to the sword for 
the settlement of the differences that existed between the 
North and the South. 

The same conclusion was drawn from the declaration made 
by Mr. Chase (appointed afterward Chief Justice of the Uni- 
ted States by Mr. Lincoln), in a speech delivered by him at 
the Peace Convention at Washington, in respect to the sur- 
render of fugitive slaves, required by a¥istinct clause of the 
Federal Constitution, and by laws passed under it in 1850, 
when Mr. Chase said: ‘The people of the free States, who 
believe that slavery is wrong, cannot, and will not, aid in the 
reclamation of the slave, and the stipulation becomes a dead 
letter.” The same interpretation was given to the Liberty 
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Laws enacted in most of the Northern States, through the influ- 
ence of the fanatical abolitionists of that section. The party 
of resistance to the Constitution, at first small, in process of 
time assumed large proportions, until it at length embraced 
nearly the entire Northern population, including all classes 
and both sexes. Leading abolitionists in Congress and else- 
where had, for several years, declared their obligations to ‘a 
higher law’ than the Constitution. Nothing seemed likely to 
quiet the consciences and subdue the scruples of the malcon- 
tents but an appeal to arms. These incendiaries were in the 
majority as to numbers, and they seemed resolved to resort to 
force as the last and most efficient of arguments. 

The Southern States, which had seceded, still held out the 
olive branch. They regarded secession in itself a peaceful 
remedy, and had no desire to involve the country in war. Up 
to the time of the arrival of their Commissioners in Washing- 
ton there had been no overt acts of hostility on the part of the 
Federal Government, although the busy hum of a deadly con- 
flict was heard on all sides. The Commissioners from the 
Southern Government were prepared to make, and did make, 
overtures for an amicable adjustment of the difficulties which 
‘existed between the two sections, and of the relations which 
the Southern States desired should afterward subsist between 
them. Their first communication, addressed to Mr. Seward, 
Secretary of State of the United States, dated March 12th, 
1861, was couched in language at once dignified and courte- 
ous. They were instructed, they said, by the Government of 
the Confederate States, ‘to make overtures for the opening of 
negotiations, and to assure the Government of the United 
States that it was neither the interest nor the wish of the 
President, Congress, and people of the Confederate States to 
make any demand which was not founded on the strictest 
justice, nor to do anything to injure their late confederates.’ 

This letter was sent to Mr. Seward on the day on which it 
was written, and three days thereafter—viz.: on the 15th day 
of March, an answer to it was placed on file in the Secretary of 
State’s office, but not sent to the Commissioners till twenty 
days had elapsed from the filing of it. In his reply Mr. Sew- 
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ard says: ‘ The Secretary is prevented altogether from admit- 
ting or assuming that the States referred to by them’ (the Com- 
missioners) ‘ have, in law or in fact, withdrawn from the Fed- 
eral Union, or that they could do so, in the manner described 
by them. Of course, the Secretary of State cannot act upon 
the assumption, or in any way admit, that the so-called Con- 
federate States constitute a foreign power with whom diplo- 
matic relations ought to be established.’ 

A verbal, but unofficial, message was, however, immediately 
sent to the Commissioners, to the effect, that ‘the Secretary 
found himself placed in circumstances of great embarrassment 
by their communication ; that he was not prepared at present 
to reply to it; that he had a strong disposition for peace; and 
that Fort Sumpter, then in possession of United States troops, 
but which was claimed by the Confederate Government, would 
shortly be evacuated.’ Two Judges of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who believed that they were carrying an 
honest message, were the parties employed by Mr. Seward on 
this occasion to communicate with the Commissioners. Had 
they imagined that, by undertaking this service, they were to 
be made the instruments of the Secretary in conveying to the 
Commissioners a deceptive statement, they would, undoubtedly, 
as men of honor, have promptly and indignantly declined his 
proposal. They were not aware that at the very moment Mr. 
Seward was employing them to communicate to the Commis- 
sioners his peaceful disposition, and the speedy evacuation of 
Fort Sumpter, active preparations were being made by the Fed- 
deral Government to reinforce that fort with men and provi- 
sions. A formidable fleet was already on the sea, and was in 
a few days seen bearing down on Charleston harbor for this 
very purpose. At the same time the Commissioners at Wash- 
ington received renewed assurances from Mr. Seward that 
‘faith as to Sumpter would be fully kept. -Wait,’ exclaimed 


_ the Secretary, ‘and see!’ But there was no time for delay. 


The game was finished, and the first news that flashed along 
the wires from Charleston to Washington informed the Com- 
missioners that the war had commenced! The capture of 
Fort Sumpter, built by the Federal Government at an immense 
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cost, and which had always been regarded as impregnable, 
after an engagement of only twenty-four hours, evinced the 
skill of the distinguished General Beauregard, who com- 
manded the Confederate troops, and has justly been consid- 
ered one of the most brilliant achievements of the war. 

How the Federal Secretary of State was able to settle this 
matter with his conscience, and reconcile his conduct with 
those principles of justice and honor which regulate the inter- 
course of gentlemen with each other, whether enemies or 
friends, will ever remain a mystery to the world. It is cer- 
tain that Judge Campbell, one of the distinguished gentlemen 
who acted as a mediator between the parties on the occasion, 
endeavored in vain to obtain an explanation of his strange 
conduct from Mr. Seward. It was a hopeless task. The Com- 
missioners, who had for weeks waited on his dilatory motions, 
and been deluded by his specious preterces of a desire for 
accommodation, and his positive pledges that the Federal 
troops would shortly be removed from Fort Sumpter, felt that 
they, too, ‘had been atrociously deceived,’ and the States, 
under whose commission they acted, treated with contempt; 
and that it would be utterly useless to attempt longer to enter 
into negotiations with a government, or the agents of a gov- 
ernment, who, in their dealings with honorable men, resorted 
to a purely Machiavelian policy, and, under the guise of peace 
and friendship, concealed the most hostile purposes. His- 
tory, probably, does not furnish another instance of a high 
minister of State who, in circumstances demanding the utmost 
candor and integrity, has resorted to such an exhibition of sub- 
terfuge, equivocation, and utter violation of good faith, as was 
made by Mr. Seward on this occasion. 

In considering the character of the war, the reasons assigned 
by Mr. Seward for not treating with the Commissioners at all, 
and for not recognizing them in the capacity of Commissioners 
of an independent government, must strike every reader as 
equally curious and untenable. Mr. Seward could not possi- 
bly deny that the Southern States had, in fact, withdrawn 
from the Federal Union in the manner described. That they 
could do so, was evident from the knowledge which everybody 
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in the community, including Mr. Seward himself, possessed that 
they actually Aad done so. The fact was patent to the whole 
world. The rumor of it had been borne upon every breeze 
for weeks and months. Besides, it was the remedy which the 
States had, from the beginning, proposed for unconstitutional 
proceedings not within the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Several States had threatened to resort 
to it on several occasions — Constitution-loving Massachusetts 
more than once. The purchase of Louisiana and the annexa- 
tion of Texas had nearly provoked a resort to secession, as is 
well known, in several of the States. The Union men of South 
Carolina, in 1832-3, regarded secession as the only remedy for 
the unconstitutional tariff of 1828. The right of a State to 
resume the exercise of all its sovereign powers, in case of a 
violation of the federal compact, was the only condition on 
which the Virginia Convention would consent to the adoption 
of the Federal Constitution. The same condition was annexed 
by the State of New York (a fact which Mr. Seward certainly 
ought to have known), as a sine gua non to the adoption of that 
instrument. He ought to have known equally well, that a 
condition attached by these States (and accepted by the other 
States) to their adoption of the Federal Constitution, was a 
benefit thence accruing to all the States, if at any time any 
one or several of them chose to avail themselves of it, and that 
it belonged to them to fully as great an extent as if the right 
of secession had been expressly named and guaranteed to them 
in that instrument. 

Secession had a significance. It was a possibility. In the 
case of the seven States that had withdrawn from the Union 
at the very time Mr. Seward reluctantly, we may presume, and 
quite dogmatically and unadvisedly, we are sure, wrote the 
note in question to the Commissioners, it was a grave actu- 
ality. Mr. Douglas admitted the fact in the Senate. He regret- 
ted it, but he could not deny, he said, that there was a Confed- 
erate Government. Mr. Seward had the same means of infor- 
mation on the subject that Mr. Douglas had, and yet, with a 
degree of hardihood that awakens surprise, he denied that the 
Southern States had withdrawn from the Union —he denied 
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that there was a Confederate Government. The truth is, 
as a Northern agitator, who had contributed his full share 
to bringing about the existing calamitous state of the coun- 
try —who had been one of those transcendental statesmen who 
acknowledged the authority of ‘a higher law’ than the Con- 
stitution — he did not wish to believe that that they had with- 
drawn, or that there was any such thing as a Confederate Goy- 
ernment. He did not wish to admit that the fierce sectional 
agitations of half a century had at length brought to pass such 
lamentable results — had produced such bitter fruits; and what 
he did not wish to believe, because the idea was painful to 
him — because it revived unpleasant memories and suggested 
disagreeable anticipations, he positively denied as existing at 
all. Secession — that fiction of a diseased Southern imagina- 
tion — did not, he thought, exist; it could not exist — it was 
an utter impossibility. If possible in fact, yet it was certainly 
illegal, unconstitutional, and could not exist in law, He had 
never himself been a secessionist. He did not believe in seces- 
sion as a remedy for political evils—as a conservative element 
of the American Government. This, he thought, was a grand 
heresy, and if any of the States had withdrawn from the Union, 
or thought that they had withdrawn, they had not legally 
withdrawn. But, neither in fact nor in law, had any of them 
withdrawn. He was not prepared, he said, to assume or admit 
either proposition. And yet, if secession is one of the result- 
ing rights of sovereignty, and more especially if any of the 
States entered into the Union only on the condition that that 
right should be accorded to them (as was the case with New 
York and Virginia), the Southern States, which withdrew 
from the Union in 1860 were not only out of the Union in 
fact, but also in law. 

The reason, as it seems to us, why Mr. Seward, Mr. Lincoln, 
and others of their party, so pertinaciously insisted that the 
Southern States had really not left the Union, and that there 
was no Southern Confederacy at all, was because the admis- 
sion of the fact would be fatal to the existence of the Union 
itself. Secession, it was plain, if it was only the secession of 
one State, dissolved the Union of States. It broke up the com- 
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pact. It destroyed the existing Government. Congress could 
no longer be the veritable Congress required by the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws passed by such a body, in which all the 
States were not represented, would be illegal and unconstitu- 
tional. The evils which secession, supposing it really to have 
taken place, would involve, presented an alarming prospect. 

If the Union was really dissolved, what became of the execu- 
tive head of it? What became of the Secretary of State, and 
of the other Secretaries who made up the Cabinet, and of the 
members of Congress, which was no longer a Congress of 
States under the Constitution? These arguments were per- 
sonal. They were arguments which their own consciousness 
of personal dignity, and the fear of losing it, suggested to 
them as all important. They would, therefore, hold on to the 
Union, if not for the sake of the country, yet for their own 
sake. What(we may imagine them as arguing) were great 
fundamental principles of government — what the rights and 
liberties of independent States, and of their people through 
all time, compared to the triumphs of a party, or the success 
of an administration embodying the principles of that party! 
Beyond all question, the Union was dismembered by the derelic- 
tion of several of the States, but it would by no means answer 
to allow that acknowledgment to go forth to the country. It 
‘must be maintained and insisted on by the Government, and 
the Northern people, at all times and everywhere, that the 
Southern States had not seceded at all, but still made parts of 
the Union as much as ever, and that the secession talked of was 
nothing but ‘an insurrection,’ such as occurred in Massachu- 
setts during Shay’s Rebellion, and was easily to be put down 
by a little federal energy. 

This was the policy which the circumstances of the case 
and of the country, and the difficulties which surrounded the 
Federals on all sides, compelled them to adopt, and which 
they probably did adopt in Cabinet council, and in consul- 
tation with the Governors of the Northern States who had 
come, officially, in hot haste to Washington, as a kind of advi- 
sory body, to recommend measures to the President, now in 
his place, and doubtful as to the course he should pursue; 
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who had offered him adequate supplies of troops to put down 
what he and they were pleased to style ‘a formidable insurree- 
tion in certain States of the Union,’ and whom Mr. Stephens, 
in consideration of their mischievous designs, and still more 
mischievous counsels, very aptly compares to the ‘ Beast with 
Seven Heads,’ mentioned in the Apocalypse. This was the 
meditated expedient, which, having once adopted it as 
plausible, if not perfectly satisfactory, led Mr. Seward to be 
exceedingly cautious in the language he employed in writing 
to the Commissioners, and induced him to say, ‘he was not 
prepared to assume or admit ’— like an adroit sophist, who, in 
arguing with a skillful antagonist, is afraid to make known 
his position clearly. Had he and Mr. Lincoln admitted more, 
viz.: that the Southern States had actually seceded from the 
Union; that they no longer formed a portion of the family of 
States; that the original compact of union was consequently 
dissolved, and the Union itself dissipated to the winds — facts 
which none but persons completely blinded by their fears, 
driven to desperation by their cireumstances, or utterly bereft 
of their senses, could possibly deny—a duty would have 
instantly devolved on the Northern States of the Union, 
which had been left to themselves by the secession of the 
Southern States, to reorganize a new Union, by the adoption 
of the old, or the formation of a new Constitution —- that is 
to say, if they wished to have a Government at all, and to 
assume their place among the nations of the earth as a Gov- 
ernment, either de jure or de facto. This was a troublesome 
acknowledgment to make, and one which imposed new and 
herculean tasks, which, in the agitated state of the country, 
they were not prepared to assume. If they did assume them, 
it would be necessary, in accordance with Mr. Greeley’s sug- 
gestion, and General Scott’s recommendation, to ‘allow the 
erring sisters,’ without war, without a single blow struck, 
‘to depart in peace ’—a result too mortifying to the pride of 
the Northern States to be contemplated, even as a possibility. 

Besides, the Federal flag, stripped of some of its stripes by 
secession, required to be bathed and deeply dyed in the blood 
of Southern disunionists, as an atonement for the indignity 
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offered to it. It was necessary, at once and forever, by force 
of arms, and by force of superior numbers— both of which 
they could command —to put down the secession of States, 
claiming to be sovereign, and, while doing it, call it ‘ insurrec- 
tion.” It was necessary to raise armies, equip fleets, proclaim 
martial Jaw, suspend the writ of habeas corpus, blockade 
Southern ports, and wrest from the Southern States their 
forts, and, while doing it, not to call it war, but the exercise 
of an unquestionable right, and the performance of a solemn 
duty devolving on the President to put down ‘a formidable 
insurrection,’ neqguid respublicw detrimenti caperet. At all 
events, if the Union was actually dissolved by secession, it 
was absolutely necessary to retain the name of it, to pretend 
that it still existed, to prosecute the war they were about to 
inaugurate, in the style and under the title of ‘the United 
States of America,’ bearing the motto still of ‘e pluribus 
unum’—one and indivisible, whether the substance or only 
the shadow of the former Union remained — whether the body 
politic called the United States retained all the members that 
previously belonged to it, or only a part of them. The States 
which had seceded from the Federal Union by solemn acts 
of their people, in Convention assembled — first seven, after- 
ward swelled to eleven, in number—had not, it must be 
insisted, seceded at all. It was, it must be argued, an utter 
impossibility, equally contradicted by law and by fact, that 
they had doneso. This was the ground taken by Mr. Lincoln. 
Mr. Seward, and the seven Northern Governors, when the 
first hostile demonstration against the South was made, and 
throughout the whole of the bloody controversy. The issue 
made by them was, that secession was a falsity —that it did 
not exist — that it could not exist; that the Union remained 
intact, as at the beginning; and they appealed immediately 
to arms—a singular tribunal for the arbitrament of such a 
question — in proof of the bold assertion. 

“A subservient, partizan Congress, finding the coantry pre- 
cipitated into a war by the rash and unauthorized action of 
the President, committed the unutterable blunder of approving 
his course and endorsing his infatuated measures. They also 
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would not admit that secession was a fact, and that the Union 
was dissolved by it. They only affirmed that the Union wag 
in danger, and that it was necessary to its integrity and its 
harmony that the States which had pretended to withdraw 
from it should be forced back into it; and now, that their pas- 
sions were fully roused, they were willing to raise, and did 
raise, more troops to carry on the war against the South than 
were demanded by the Executive himself. So herculean an 
army was never raised in any age or nation for the mere pur 
pose of putting down, and, if possible, obliterating from the 
memory of man, the political creed of a free people, and the 
action of that people in consequence of that creed, as was 
summoned into the field by the soidisant Federal Government 
on this occasion. 

‘From its beginning to its end,’ says Mr. Stephens, ‘ nearly, 
if not quite, two millions more of Federals were brought into 
the field than the entire force of the Confederates. The 
Federal records show that they had, from first to last, two 
millions, six hundred thousand men in the service, while the 
Confederates, all told, in like manner, could not have much, 
if any, exceeded six hundred thousand.’ 

Mr. Stephens adds, with great truth: ‘No people on earth 
ever maintained the right of self-government as the Confed- 
erates did in this contest, with such sacrifices of blood and 
treasure, against such odds.’ 

The following was the position overtly taken by Congress, 
in respect to the objects of the war, after that body was fairly 
committed to it. A joint resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Andrew Johnson, of Tennessee (successor to Mr. Lincoln in 
the Presidency), to the following effect: ‘That this civil war 
is not prosecuted, on our part, in any spirit of oppression, nor 
for any purpose of conquest or subjugation, nor for the purpose 
of overthrowing or interfering with the rights or established 
institutions of the Southern States; but to defend and main- 
tain the supremacy of the Constitution, and all laws made in 
pursuance thereof, and to preserve the Union, with all the 
dignity, equality, and rights of the several States unimpaired ; 
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and that as soon as these objects are accomplished the war 
ought to cease.’ 

In this resolution Mr. Johnson abandons the idea of ‘an 
insurrection,’ to be put down by calling out the military, and 
speaks only of a war for the maintenance of the Constitution 
and the preservation of the Union. He calls it, not a war 
between States, as it really was, but a civil war, fought 
within the Union, to save it from disintegration. He seems 
to be of the same opinion with Mr. Seward, that no States 
had really left the Union. He does not go with him so far as 
to say that it was out of their power to do it, but he insists 
that they shail be prevented from going out of it. If, by any 
possibility, they had left the common family of States, they 
must be forced back into it, that the Union might remain 
unbroken. The idea was never abandoned by him or by 
Congress, that the Union was actually indissoluble and per- 
petual. 

The object of the Confederates, on the other hand, in resist- 
ing their opponents, was to maintain, as Mr. Stephens says, 
‘the right of self-government,’ asserted by the Fathers of the 
Revolution — the right of disunion for a sufficient cause; the 
right to separate from the old Union when they thought it 
necessary or advisable, and to form a new Union for them- 
selves, adopting substantially the Constitution of the old 
Union, and maintaining it in its integrity. 

These were the great issues between the belligerents from 
the beginning to the end of the war— admitted to be so by 
Mr. Lincoln in all his public manifestoes, by the Federal 
Congress in all its acts, and never denied by the Confederates 
themselves. Had the Confederate States triumphed in this 
great controversy, as they seemed likely to do (though with 
greatly inferior numbers) during the first two years of the 
war, they would have maintained the position they had first 
taken, of a separate, independent, federal Government. Inas- 
much as they were overborne, at length—not by superior 
valor, but by the force of numbers — they were entitled, if good 
faith had been observed by Congress, on the surrender of the 
Southern forces, to be restored to the Union, ‘with all the 
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dignity, equality, and rights of the several States.’ Mr. Lin- 
coln admitted as much in his conference with the Southern 
Commissioners at the Hampton Roads, when he said, that, 
upon the surrender of the Southern forces, he saw no reason 
why the Southern States should not be restored ‘to their 
practical relations to the Union’—a result which would 
naturally have followed from the theory entertained, through- 
out the war, by Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Seward, Mr. Johnson, and 
the whole body of Congress, in both of its branches, viz.: that 
they were never, by their so-called act of secession, out of the 
Union for a single day, but were, all the time, members of it. 
Hostility on tMeir part having ceased, they were to be recog- 
nized as members of the Federal fold, and treated accordingly. 
Such were actually the conditions of surrender contained in 
the Sherman Johnston Convention, which, it is supposed, 
received the approval of Mr. Lincoln, and which would, 
doubtless, have been carried into effect had he lived. The 
reconstruction of the Southern States — which was a new war 
proclaimed against their rights and liberties, when they were 
deprived of all means of resistance— was an after-thought, 
and displayed equally the cruelty, the tergiversation, and the 
tyrannical disposition of its authors. 

It would be an egregious error to suppose that, because the 
Southern States in this controversy took up arms to maintain 
the right of self-government, and were beaten in the contest 
by mere brute force, that the right of self-government was, 
therefore, destroyed, or that the right of independent States to 
resort to any proper method to maintain their independence — 
such as their withdrawal from a compact of union, when the 
compact was flagrantly violated by other parties to it— was 
taken away by the issue of a battle. In a word, that the 
principles on the basis of which society rests for its support 
and preservation, and which are as immutable and imperish- 
able as truth itself, and form a part of its substance, can be 
annihilated by the mere accident of the victory of one of two 
hostile forces on the battle field. 

On this subject Mr. Stephens expresses himself with much 
force and eloquence. He says: 
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‘The cause that was lost at Appomatox Court House was 
not the federative principle, upon which American free prin- 
ciples were based, as some have erroneously supposed. This 
is far from being one of the results of the war. The cause 
which was lost by the surrender of the Confederates was only 
the maintenance of this principle by arms. It was not the 
principle itself that they abandoned. They only abandoned 
their attempt to maintain it by physical force. This princi- 
ple, on which rest the hopes of the world for spreading and 
perpetuating free institutions by neighboring States, in my 
judgment, like the principles of Christianity, ever advances 
more certainly and safely without a resort to arms than with 
it. Its teachings are peace, harmony, and good will to all, 
and it is much more sure of attaining its end when the actions 
of its advocates conform to its teachings. This principle, 
therefore, though abandoned in its maintenance on battle- 
fields, still continues to live in all its vigor, in the forums of 
reason, justice, and truth, and will, I trust, there continue to 
live forever!’ 

We are not sure that the maintenance of the federative 
principle may not provoke another war some time in the 
world’s history. The United States fought for this principle 
in the Revolutionary War against Great Britain, and obtained 
the victory. The Southern States fought for the same princi- 
ple in the recent war between the States, and were defeated. 
The issue of a war, whether victory or defeat, does not decide 
the merits of the cause which provokes it. Had the parties, 
in the late controversy, been more equally balanced, the result 
might, and probably would, have been very different. The 
side assumed by the Southern States was truly American, and, 
come peace or come war, should never be abandoned. That 
of their adversaries was as certainly English, in the ante- 
Revolutionary sense of the term, and resulted in a successful 
attempt of might to put down right — a result which has often 
heretofore happened in the world’s history. Is right, there- 
fore, brought to the scaffold, and guillotined? By no means. 
It still lives, and will long outlive the machinations of all the 
enemies of Constitutional liberty. 

14 
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No doubt can now be entertained, by those who recall the 
circumstances of this most melancholy portion of American 
history we mean the late war — that the great design of 
those who originated it was to destroy the federative principle, 
so far as developed in the Federal Constitution. They had 
become tired of its original compromises, especially of those 
which protected the rights of the Southern States. They did 
not hesitate, in the high council-chambers of the nation, to 
denounce it as perfectly abominable. The total disregard 
which Mr. Lincoln manifested to its requirements through the 
whole course of his administration, first, in making war upon 
the Southern States, in blockading their ports, in emancipat- 
ing their slaves, in suspending the writ of habeas corpus, in 
condemning to dungeons honest and upright citizens without 
a trial by jury, all without warrant, and many other acts of 
his equally without warrant, show the utter indifference of 
that high functionary to the Constitution and to the oath he 
had taken to support it. The concurrence in his arbitrary 
measures by his subservient Congress, and the ready assistance 
they afforded him in raising large bodies of troops for the pur- 
pose of coercing sovereign States, were blows equally aimed at 
the federative principle and at the Federal Constitution which 
those States had contributed to form, and of the violation of 
which, as high contracting parties, they had the right to judge 
in the last resort. 

It is idle to say that the federative principle was not put in 
issue by the late war. It was a desperate conflict between 
consolidation and centralism on one side, and the right of sov- 
ereign States on the other, to enter into a compact with each 
other, and appoint for their own purposes a special agent, with 
specific trusts, to be withdrawn by the principals, or by any 
of them, whenever, in their judgment, the utility of the com- 
pact had ceased to exist. It was to oppose this very princi- 
ple — the federative principle, the right of sovereign States to 
enter into such compacts, or withdraw from them at pleasure— 

“that the Northern States, whether with or without a legitimate 
government, it matters not, made war upon the .Southern 
States with a legitimate government; and it was to defend this 
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‘same federative principle, as essential to the very existence of 
a free government, that the armies of the Southern States met 
the armies of the Northern States in battle array, and con- 
tended, to the best of their ability, for their rights, as the an- 
cestors of the American people, both North and South, had 
done in the war of the American Revolution. 

On the part of the North, which inaugurated it, the war 
was without provocation, without authority, without cause, 
without justification ; a war of offence and not of defence; an 
indefensible, brutal, malignant, murderons, treasonable war, 
in which not foreigners but citizens, not strangers but ac- 
quaintances — men whose fathers had fought side by side with 
each other for civil and religious liberty — imbued their hands, 
without conscience and without mercy, for four long years, in 
the blood of their countrymen, descendants in common of Brit- 
ish ancestors, and by family ties often of the same lineage; 
a war equally alien to the spirit of Christianity and civiliza- 
tion — equally offensive in the sight of God and of man. 

On the other hand, in this war, the South stood only on the 
defensive, to maintain the principles of the Constitution — of 
the whole Constitution, and nothing but the Constitution. 
She had always been satisfied with that monument of the wis- 
dom of the fathers of the American Revolution. It was, in 
her judgment, the result of the labors of patriotic, broad- 
minded, meditative, painstaking men, the representatives of 
thirteen sovereign States, in convention assembled, and who, 
in all their efforts and deliberations, had only one object in 
view, viz., to create for the States which they represented in 
that grand convocation a common government, in which the 
sovereignty or government-making power should be recog- 
nized, and by which it might be protected in the enjoyment 
of tranquillity, order, justice, and general welfare at home, and 
commanding the respect and confidence of foreign nations 
abroad. Once framed, once adopted, receiving at first the 
hearty approval of all the States, being, as it was, the result of 
compromises fairly made and fully assented to by all of them, the 
Southern States were every way contented with it, and deter- 
mined, with perfect unanimity, whatever new theories in the 
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future history of the country might be started by ambitious 
men, to adhere inflexibly, not only to the spirit but the very 
letter of the Constitution, and to resist, at all risks and haz- 
ards, any abuse of delegated, and any assumption of undele- 
gated, power by the federal agency they had established, usu- 
ally styled the Federal Government, because it was the com- 
mon or general government which the States, each concurring 
with each, and each with all the rest, had, under a solemn com- 
pact, determined to establish, and, therefore,’ federal in its 
nature. 

The Southern States, from the date of their entering into a 
compact with the Northern States, and the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, never desired to transcend, and never 
did transcend, by any opinions expressed or acts done, by their 
people at home or by their representatives in Congress, the 
limitations of federal power agreed upon by all the States, and 
distinctly declared in that instrument, which to them had all 
the force of a sealed covenant; and they made it a sine qua 
non that all federal officers should take a solemn oath to pro- 
tect, maintain, and defend it. They never desired to receive, 
and never solicited, from the Federal Government any public 
favor, and never insisted upon the passage of any law which 
it was not strictly within the province, and a part of the duty, 
of that Government to grant or to enact. They were strict, 
not latitudinarian, constructionists of the Constitution. That 
they did not desire to maintain the principles of the Constitu- 
tion such as it was first established, that they were not anxious 
and resolved to maintain among themselves an Union such as 
the framers of the Constitution formed and wished to perpetu- 
ate, is false and libellous. No people were ever more ardently 
attached to the great principles of the Federal Union under 
the Constitution, nor more zealously championed them, under 
any and all circumstances, than the people of the Southern 
States. 

When, therefore, they discovered that the Federal agency, 
which, in common with their other copartners, they had ap- 
pointed for the benefit of all the States, was disposed to abuse, 
and did abuse, its opportunities, by the passage of laws which 
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accrued to the benefit of a portion of the States—the majority 
of them—to the injury of another portion of them —the minor- 
ity—in violation of one of the great and expressed ends of the 
formation of the Union itself, viz., the promotion of ‘the general 
welfare,’ by the passage of the acts usually known as the Com- 
promise acts of 1820, 1833, and 1850, under which the South- 
ern States were compelled to surrender the exercise of rights 
of a vital character, secured to them by the Federal compact, 
and that, too, in each and all of these compromises, without any 
correspondent equivalent rendered for the surrender, the South 
always being the losing party ; when tariff laws were passed, 
especially for the protection of the manufacturing, at the 
expense of the agricultural, interests of the country, imposing 
restrictions on the intercourse of the South with Europe, which 
amounted to prohibition — laws equally conflicting with the 
general welfare clause of the Constitution; when, in 1832, 
General Jackson threatened to make war on South Carolina, 
for the veto which, in the exercise of her unquestionable sov- 
ereignty (argument having failed), she placed upon that uncon- 
stitutional proceeding; when the same agency, without any 
authority for the act under the Constitution, }-corporated a 
bank of the United States, in order to control and regulate 
similar institutions in the States, contrary to the interests of 
the latter; originated vast schemes of interal improvement in 
the States for the enhancement of Federal power, for which it 
had no warrant in the Federal Constitution, and which were 
inconsistent with the maintenance of the legitimate power and 
independence of the States, and the performance of the duties 
that devolved upon them; when it kept up a perpetual agita- 
tion in Congress, and out of it, by the discussion of the right 
which Congress had to receive petitions to do an unconstitu- 
tional act, viz., the right to abolish the institution of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, ceded to Congress by the States 


_ of Maryland and Virginia, on conditions which rendered such 


discussions equally irrelevant and improper, and which were 
destructive of ‘the public tranquillity,’ another of the great 
objects for the promotion of which ‘a more perfect Union’ 
was originally formed; when, in fine, all the Northern States, 
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by the passage of what they called ‘ Liberty Laws,’ severally 
determined to resist the execution of salutary and necessary 
laws constitutionally passed for the promotion of the ends of 
‘justice’ and the fulfillment of one of the compromises of the 
Constitution: when all these treasonable efforts to undermine 
the principles on which the Federal Government, properly 
administered, rested for support were consummated, and the 
control which the Southern States legitimately exercised over 
matters of legislation was utterly destroyed by the fact that 
they were in a hopeless minority, a sense of what was due to 
themselves as sovereign States led them, after much delibera- 
tion and unintermitted effort to correct existing evils, to with- 
draw from all participation with a Government so shamefully 
administered, and all connection with an Union that had been 
so utterly reckless of its pledges. Who shall deny that they 
had the power to pursue the course they did? Were they 
not free and independent States? Who shall blame them for 
the course they pursued? Christianity or civilization? They 
were engaged simply in maintaining the right against its 
assailant, and their cause was holy. Had they not pursued 
the course they did under the circumstances, they would justly 
have incurred the charge of poltroonery and cowardice, and an 
utter indifference to the interests of truth, justice, and honor 
committed to their keeping. To the whole civilized world 
they may safely appeal for the integrity, uprightness, and man- 
liness of their conduct throughout the whole of their proceed- 
ings; and the whole civilized world, when the motives which 
have influenced the misrepresentations of interested partizans 
are traced to their selfish origin, and the tyranny, usurpation, 
cruelty, and perjury of an unjust government are brought to 
the bar of judgment, will acquit them of all wrong, of all infi- 
delity, done or meditated, to the Federal Union. 

But it may be, as it has been insisted, that the Southern 
States, by secession, broke up the Union and destroyed the 
government, and that this was a crime committed, on their 
part, of so aggravated a character that it stopped little short 
of treason itself, and was, in fact, constructive treason, em- 
bracing, as it did, all the guilt of that highest of offences. 
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Such was not the opinion entertained of the act of secession 
by the framers of the Constitution, nor by the most distin- 
guished statesmen, North as well as South, who had expressed 
their opinions on the subject from the origin of the Govern- 
ment. All the political rights which the several States, sepa- 
rate or united, ever claimed, or ever expressed, is directly 
traceable up to this much disputed right of secession, a right 
practically and fully exercised before they organized any inde- 
pendent government whatever, and which, consequently, may 
be said to lie at the foundation of the government which they 
organized. Tall and massive as was the structure of the cen- 
tral government which they erected, and magnificent and 
splendid as were the proportions which, in the hands of the 
latitudinarin constructionists, and latterly of unprincipled re- 
constructionists, it subsequently assumed, it originally rested 
on the basis of secession alone, as is distinctly affirmed by the 
proem to the Declaration of American Independence, known 
to every tyro in politics. The first word uttered by the Con- 
vention of 1776, which sundered the connection of the Ameri- 
can Colonies with Great Britain, was sccession. The first 
right they asserted was the right of secession. The first bat- 
tle they fought was a battle to maintain the right of secession. 
The doctrine of secession is American doctrine — the doctrine 
of civil liberty — of a free people instructed in their rights — 
a doctrine only dreaded by tyrants and usurpers. 

Secession, it is true, is not the issue of the day, but it may 
become some day the issue of a down-trodden, insulted people, 
not crippled by war, who have the ability to maintain their 
position. It is not the remedy for the political grievances of 
the Southern States only, but the remedy of all the States of 
the Union for the moral corruption pervading the entire body 
politic, arising from the falsehood, treachery, perjury and reck- 
lessness of utterly unprincipled rulers. These are pestilent 
mischiefs, which sometimes undermine, and ultimately effect 
the ruin of, the best organized governments, and reflect dis- 
honor on the very name of liberty. The States should never 
abandon, as worthless, the remedy for them which they have 
in their own hands. 
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The charge has frequently been made, by Radical declaim- 
ers, of treason and rebellion against the Southern States, and 
against those who acted under their authority, during and 
since the occurrence of the late war; but there is no founda- 
tion for it whatever. A sovereign power, whether called a 
state, a kingdom, an empire, or a republic, cannot, in the 
nature of things, be guilty of treason or rebellion, because 
there is no higher power than itself against which such offence 
can be committed; neither can the citizen or subject, whose 
allegiance is due to his sovereign, be guilty of treason by 
obeying his behests, whatever they may be. The thorough 
conviction of the Federal authorities that it would be impossi- 
ble to sustain in the Federal court a charge of treason against 
a State, or against those who acted under the authority of a 
State, led, doubtless, to the abandonment of those prosecutions 
which were instituted against various individuals in different 
parts of the country, after the termination of the war, includ- 
ing the case of Mr. Davis himself, whom they would gladly 
have convicted of this high offence had it been possible to do 
so. Another reason which led to the quashing of all such 
indictments was the certain knowledge possessed by eminent 
Northern jurists, acquainted with the true theory of the Gov- 
ernment, that secession actually carried the Southern States 
out of the Union, dissolved the Federal compact, destroyed 
the Government, and that no treason could be committed 
against the United States when the United States no longer 
existed over them. An admission of this kind would, un- 
doubtedly, be very uncomfortable to those who assumed the 
regulation of affairs at Washington, when it would be sure to 
follow, as a necessary consequence of the admission, that, upon 
the withdrawal of the Southern States from the common body, 
no constitutional Congress could be convened, and that all the 
acts of the so-called Congress would be null, void, and of no 
effect. To prevent any such startling conclusions from being 
actually drawn from the secession of those States, Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Seward, and the abettors of their designs, asserted 
that secession was a myth; that the States referred to had 
not seceded at all, and were as much in the Union as ever. 
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Credat Judeus Appela! Notwithstanding the unblushing 
effrontery with which it was attempted to make these baseless 
assertions pass current with the unreflecting masses of the 
North as postulates, secession was a fact patent to the whole 
world; the Southern States were really out of the Union; the 
Federal Government was dissolved; and treason could not be 
committed against the United States, because the United 
States no longer existed. 

It might be committed, however, against the Confederate 
States, which had an organized government, and which had 
taken care, in the third section of the third article of their 
Constitution, to define the offence of treason, as follows: 
‘Treason against the Confederate States shall consist only in 
levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted 
of treason unless on the testimony of two witnesses to the same 
overt act, or on confession in open court.’ Was this offence 
committed against the Confederate States in the late unfortu- 
nate controversy? Yes, in thousands and tens of thousands 
of instances, commencing with the high officers of the so-called 
United States, and including -the myriads upon myriads of 
rank and file which composed their thronging armies. They 
had levied and carried on a causeless, unjustifiable, malignant, 
exterminating war against the Confederate States and their 
independence. Virtually they had denied their sovereignty 
by denying to them the right and the power to do what sov- 
ereign and independent States may, and of right ought to do, 
viz.: the right and the power to secede from an union of States 
when the compact of union is grossly violated, and the right 
and the power to form another union, for the purpose of main- 
taining the principles of civil liberty. This they had done, 
and, in doing it, had committed treason against the Confeder- 
ate States, as defined in their Constitution; and for this 
offence, if not now responsible to human tribunals, they are 
responsible to God and to their own consciences. More than 
two witnesses, nay, twenty thousand, and twenty times that 
number, if necessary, may be found to the overt act; or, 
if they choose to make confession of their guilt in open court, 
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they can do it without stifling the voice of their own con- 
sciences or proving themselves derelict to the truth. Pardon! 
Who requires pardon? Not, surely, they who took up arms 
to defend their constitutional rights, but rather they who 
made war on those rights— who violated the express condi- 
tions of the Federal compact, and made secession an absolute 
necessity. 

When the war was over, and the armies of the Confederate 
States, after having fought well and brilliantly in many a 
battle field, surrendered to overwhelming numbers, gathered 
from the four quarters of the globe, without any regard to 
their nativity — mingled masses of aliens, and American born, 
and adopted citizens — according to the theory, asserted before 
the war actually commenced, by Mr. Seward, and by Senator 
Johnson, and the whole so-called American Congress, during 
the continuance of the war, the Southern States were still in 
the Union, and had never gone out of it. Upon the surrender 
of their armies, accordingly, Mr. Lincoln had virtually 
pledged himself that the Southern States would be immedi- 
ately ‘restored to their practical relations to the Union.’ 
This result was generally expected by the Southern States at 
the close of the war, and was acquiesced in by them as the 
best course they could pursue under existing circumstances. 
In truth, hemmed in as they were on all sides by a victorious 
and exultant foe, they had no election in the matter. It 
seemed, indeed, to be a strange abuse of language to speak of 
the restoration of the Southern States to the Union; of their 
readmission into the Federal fold, if, as had all along been 
obstinately maintained in Federal quarters, they had never 
been out of it— no, not fora moment; if the herculean war 
that had for so many years been prosecuted with vindictive 
violence and murderous effect, was merely a punitive measure, 
adopted by a vigilant, conservative government to put down 
‘a formidable insurrection’; if, in fine, the Southern States, 
‘with all the dignity, equality and rights of the several States 
unimpaired — the great object te attain which Congress had 
formally announced the war was originally undertaken and 
prosecuted — were still in the Union, still protected by the 
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broad folds of the American flag, and looked down upon with 
pride by the American eagle, holding in his beak the motto 
of L Pluribus Unum. With the consent of the Southern 
States, their readmission into the Federal Union was already 
un fait accomple. 

Possibly the phrase, restoration to the Union, adopted by 
Mr. Johnson on this occasion — not to probe his motives with 
too much severity, as he once professed to be a Democrat of 
the Jeffersonian State Rights school of politics — was a tacit 
concession on his part, made rather by acts than words, that 
secession was a fact—a fact meditated and done by the South- 
ern States, and that there really was no assignable reason 
for bringing those States back into the Union but the grave 
and undesirable one, that four years previously they had actu- 
ally gone out of it. Heterodox the doctrine might be, and 
inconsistent with his theory of the absolute perpetuity of the 
Union, but it would, at least, evince the respect he entertained 
for the King’s English. However this may be, Mr. Johnson, 
now President, in virtue of his executive authority (but by 
usurpation, as Congress subsequently declared,) undertook to 
be the restorer of the American Union, by the readmission 
into it of those rampant States, which Mr. Greeley, with a 
lingering affection and pity for the sex, had called ‘ the erring 
sisters,’ and whom, in this age of easy divorces, he would fain 
have released from the bonds, hard and fast, of an inconvenient, 
unhallowed, miserable wedlock. The restoration of the States 
to the Union, inasmuch as they were never separated from 
it, was not, it would seem, a very difficult problem, but there 
was a certain glory, in Mr. Johnson’s judgment, attached to 
its solution. Washington had been the father of his country; 
he, Mr. Johnson, would accumulate his own fame, and trans- 
mit it to posterity by being its preserver—the restorer of the 
Union. If he accomplished nothing else during his adminis- 
tration, this one fact would sanctify it, and render it forever 
memorable on the pages of American history. The expecta- 
tian, so fondly entertained by him on this subject, was, unfor- 
tunately for his fame, never realized. 
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He, however, took all the steps necessary, as he supposed, 
to restore the States to their former places in the charmed 
circle of Union, over which he presided as Executive Chief. 
He was resolved, now that the war was over and victory 
achieved, and peace, as with brooding wings (how much crime 
was perpetrated to attain it!), hovered over the Western Con- 
tinent, that no star should be missing from the Federal Flag, 
Accordingly, he sent General Grant as a commissioner to the 
South to ascertain the tone and temper of its people, and, upon 
his reporting that they were loyal and quiet, he ordered an elee- 
tion of Representatives to the Congress to take place on a day 
certain, when the Union being fuily restored, and all the Rep- 
resentatives in their places, there would no longer be room to 
doubt the competency of Congress to proceed to business under 
the formularies and requirements of the Constitution. On the 
arrival, however, of the Senators and Representatives at Wash- 
ington, and upon the presentation of their credentials, they 
were refused admission to their places, first, on the ground 
that President Johnson had no constitutional (?) right to order 
the election under which they were returned ; and, secondly, 
that they, and the States they represented, were so deeply 
tinctured with disloyalty that it was necessary that the entire 
body of Southern States should be reconstructed and purged 
of their treason by test oaths and other expedients, and that 
amendments to the Constitution should be accepted by those 
States before they would be regarded as republican States, 
or the Represntatives they might elect be deemed fit persons 
to take seats on the floors of Congress. 

Mr. Johnson had declared, in his famous resolution as to the 
objects of the war, and the motives with which it was prose- 
cuted, that as soon as the Southern forces laid down their 
arms ‘the war ought to cease.’ There is no doubt that he 
earnestly wished for peace, and that he would have secured it, 
if possible, by the immediate restoration of the Southern States 
to the Union. But Congress, animated by the vindictive and 
unhallowed spirit of Milton’s Moloch and his compatriots in 
pandemonium, loudly declared war — war against the Execu- 
tive — war against the Southern States; not a war of physi- 
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cal violence, to drench the earth with blood, but a war of meas- 
ures under the semblance of laws— the most dastardly, cruel, 
despotic, and inhuman that ever disgraced the annals of legis- 
tion in any country or in any age—foul blots upon the 
escutcheon of liberty, which caused tears to flow and groans 
to be heard all over the land. 

Mr. Stephens regards it as ‘a singular oversight on the part 
of the President,’ that he did not, at once, cease to recognize 
the loyalty of a body, and of its acts, which had refused to 
admit the constitutionally elected Senators and, Representa- 
tives of so many States. Firmness and decision on the part 
of the Executive on this occasion, he says, would have com- 
pelled Congress to recede from its false position. Mr. John- 
son would, in such case, have really become the restorer of 
the Union, and the Southern States been saved from the 
humiliation and misery resulting fromthe long-continued per- 
secution of an unprincipled partizan Congress, which, in the 
enactment of laws, had no regard for their constitutiunal 
rights, nor for the restoration of harmony to an agonized coun- 
try, but whose sole object seems to have been to wreak their 
vindictive fury on honorable men, and to perpetuate their own 
party organization, power, and ascendancy. 

A joint committee of fifteen, of both Houses, in furtherance 
of their designs, was, accordingly, appointed at an early day of 
the meeting of Congress, under the designation of ‘ the Recon- 
struction Committee,’ whose special duty it was to reconstruct 
the sovereign States of the South, to root out of their Constitu- 
tions everything that they deemed obnoxious, and incorporate 
into them everything that they regarded essential, making 
them thoroughly republican in their form, with a view to fit 
them to adorn the places they were afterward to occupy in the 
grand central republic of the United States at Washington. 
The fanctions of this Committee, and the manner in which 
they conducted their inquiries with a view to ascertain the 
loyalty of certain States, were very similar to the functions 
‘ possessed, and the methods adopted, by the celebrated tribunal 
of the Spanish Inquisition to extort confessions and elicit avow- 
als from their victims, except that the former operated only 
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by means of test oaths, while the latter applied the thumb- 
screws, the boot, and the rack. Both tribunals, the civil and 
the ecclesiastical, were equally intrusive, merciless, and intol- 
erant. 

From this time forward Mr. Johnson became, politically 
speaking, the mere shadow of a President, wholly without 
power in the Federal Government, as much so as if the execu- 
tive department had been altogether abolished. It is true that, 
from time to time, he recommended, ew officio, the adoption 
of such measures as the exigencies of the country required, 
but it is certain that, in the great majority of instances, both 
branches of Congress turned a deaf ear to his recommenda- 
tions, and always, if they did not totally ignore them, they 
treated them with a captious spirit, while the President, on 
his part, uniformly vetoed their unconstitutional acts. In the 
absence of the Southern States from the federal council- 
chambers, those acts were readily passed over his vetoes by a 
constitutional or two-thirds majority. 

This disgraceful controversy between the executive and legis- 
lative departments of Goverment, each party being inflamed 
by vindictive rage, and both ceaselessly occupied in endeavor- 
ing to thwart each other’s movements, continued during the 
entire term of Mr. Johnson’s administration. Crimination 
and recrimination were continually interchanged between the 
warring parties, and, if both were to be believed, both were 
engaged in the most treasonable practices. The ferocity of 
passions which they displayed toward each other, and the 
vituperation of their language, exceeded all bounds. The 
courtesies of life and legislative decorum were thoroughly 
ignored. At length, articles of impeachment were brought 
against the President, who, having been placed on trial before 
the Senate, escaped the disgrace of conviction only by a single 
vote cast in his favor; but his influence as a politician, a states- 
man, and as the President of the United States, was no longer 
recognized, and nowhere felt. 

Under the mendacious assumption that ‘no legal State gov- 
ernments, nor adequate protection for life and liberty, existed 
in what Congress still impertinently styled ‘the rebel States,’ 
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that usurping and tyrannical body, intoxicated with the pos- 
session of temporary power, proceeded to divide those States 
into five military districts, subverting all civil authority among 
them, and subjecting their entire population to the despotism 
of martial law! ‘Not even a Federal Judge,’ says Mr. Ste- 
phens, ‘was permitted to interfere or to redress any wrong, 
whether small or great, inflicted by either of these five satraps, 
among whom the several military districts were divided. The 
ostensible object of this unparalleled measure, with those that 
have followed (amendments or supplements), was to compel 
the Southern States to submit to degrading conditions before 
being allowed future representation in either branch of Con- 
gress.’ This was the first decided step taken by that body, 
after the war, to establish a military despotism over independ- 
ent States, of which the many-headed monster, Congress, was 
the head. 

Mr. Stephens passes under review the Thirteenth, Four- 
teenth, and Fifteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion, gotten up by Congress— the last two through the agency 
of the Reconstruction Committee. Of these amendments, it 
appears that the thirteenth, whereby the Southern States pro- 
hibit, of their own accord, the further continuance of slavery 
in their midst, was adopted by them as a measure absolutely 
indispensable to their restoration to the Union. The other 
two amendments, the fourteenth and fifteenth, have never, 
says Mr. Stephens, been constitutionally adopted by the requi- 
site number of States. These three amendments materially 
change the character of our federative and socia] system, and 
are each and all of them the offspring of sectional spite and 
party manoeuvre. 

Although all the Southern States are now nominally re- 
stored to the Union (after passing through the crucible to 
which they were subjected by the Reconstruction Committee), 
yet there has really been no representation of the South in 
Congress, and no political power, worthy of mention, exercised 
by her since the war. Her nominal representation has con- 
sisted wholly of an alien element, with which she had no sort 
of sympathy. One of the most mischievous consequences 
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resulting from the war, was the vast influx into our Southern 
communities of Northern and European adventurers, ‘ waiters 
on Providence,’ or, rather, waiters on a lucky turn of the dice— 
men who, having everything to gain and nothing to lose, estab- 
lished themselves among us after the war, and aspired to, and 
almost immediately exercised ad /ébitum all the rights of our 
disfranchised citizens, adding to these the further right to 
plunder everybody that they pleased. These new comers, 
popularly known as carpet baggers, from their utter destitu- 
tion, combining with unprincipled Southerners, and with eman- 
cipated, illiterate slaves, have constituted the staple of our 
Southern federal Representation since the war, playing into 
the hands of the Reconstruction Committee at Washington, 
and becoming the subservient tools of their pleasure. In short, 
the whole social system of the South, under such influences 
and agencies, has been thoroughly changed, and a people, once 
distinguished for their chivalry and refinement, have been 
thrust aside to make way for gathering throngs of vulgar 
spoilsmen, whose apprehension of right and wrong is quite as 
obtuse as their sense of common decency. Votes, offices, sala- 
ries, committees, governors of States, have notoriously been 
bought and sold under the new regime; laws have been man- 
ufactured merely for purposes of speculation, and disposed of 
to the highest bidder; while bribery and corruption have be- 
come so common in the high places of Government that they 
have ceased almost to awaken a smile or provoke a sneer. In 
a word, the efforts made by an inquisitorial committee at 
Washington to reform affairs at the South and reorganize its 
governments have served only to disorganize Southern society, 
and divest it of all those attractive characteristics which were 
formerly inseparable from a high state of civilization. 

The presence of troops sent South to maintain order and 
enforce obedience in localities where not a solitary voice was 
raised to question the behests of Government, has been justly 
regarded as a constant and intolerable insult, and, in process 
of time, has evoked, as might have been expected, some of 
those manifestations of disgust and indignation which it was 
well calculated to produce. These evidences of restiveness 
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under unjust suspicion have been magnified by the Govern- 
ment into overt acts of turbulence, only to be repressed by 
the military arm; and the exercise of the same kind of des- 
potism over entire communities, inaugurated by a partizan 
Congress, during the administration of Mr. Johnson, has been 
continued during that of his successor, who is an unit with 
Congress, the unresisting echo of its will, the representative 
of its temper, and who, for the purpose of repressing such 
imaginary disturbances, has invested himself with all the 
powers of a military dictator. That combinations have 
existed in some parts of the country, organized for purposes 
of self-defence, and with a view to resist the tyranny and 
oppression exercised toward unoffending citizens by the paid 
agents of a heartless Government, is highly probable, nay, 
certain ; but, in all such cases, it is not the combinations that 
are in fault, but the conduct of the Government itself, that 
rendered those combinations necessary for the defence of the 
citizens against every species of outrage. 

The great majority of the people of the United States, 
embracing the Southern as well as Northern sections of the 
country, are not dissatisfied with the Federal Constitution 
established by our ancestors. Properly enforced, with a strict 
regard to the lines of demarcation which separate the Federal 
from the State jurisdictions, they are as fully convinced now 
as at any previous period of our history that it is every way 
adequate ‘to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to themselves and to their 
posterity.’ It is the abuse of delegated, or the assumption of 
undelegated, power by faithless, incompetent, unprincipled 
men, entrusted with the administration of affairs, which has 
now brought the Federal Union to the very brink: of ruin; 
and it is only, Mr. Stephens thinks, by thrusting these officials 
from the high places which they have long occupied and 
dishonored, that we can hope for any real restoration of the 
Union to its original integrity, and be assured of its continu- 
ance for any great length of time to come. 

15 
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A favorable opportunity, it is believed, approaches for 
effecting this highly desirable result. If the people, through. 
out all the States, at the presidential election now near at - 
hand, rising in their strength, shall lay their hands on those 
great political offenders, who have violated their oaths and 
grossly abused the trusts committed to them, and, hurling 
them from their places without any particular ceremony, shall 
elect in their stead real statesmen, who will honestly and 
faithfully discharge their whole duty to the country and the 
Constitution, the latter may still be maintained in its original 
purity and the Union be preserved. But if they fail to do 
this, and the same misgovernment, usurpation, inhumanity, 
tyranny and injustice continue to mark the administration of 
Federal affairs which have disfigured it during the last 
decade, in such case, nothing, we apprehend, can prevent the 
dismemberment and overthrow, at no distant date, of the 
American Union of States, and, along with it, the downfall of 
the first great experiment of political self-government in the 
New World. It becomes the sacred duty, therefore, of the 
friends of individual liberty and State rights, of whatever 
section — North, South, East, or West—Jaying aside local 
prejudices, and disencumbering themselves, if possible, from 
party trammels, to come up promptly, boldly, and in as large 
numbers as possible, to the rescue of the Federal Constitution, 
now seriously imperilled, by ejecting the present incumbents, 
and placing in the Federal watch-towers faithful sentinels, 
and, in the most important offices of the Government, true 
patriots, honest men, able statesmen, who will earnestly apply 
themselves to the reform of the political abuses of which 
the people everywhere justly complain, and to the duty of 
administering the Government strictly in accordance with the 
requirements of the Fundamental Law. 
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Art. X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1. Tae ANNOTATED Book oF CommMoN PRAYER; being an Historical, 
Ritual, and Theological Commentary on the Devotional System of the 
Church of pier Edited by the Rev. Jobn Henry Blunt, M. A., 
F. 8. A., Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Doctrinal and Historical Theol- 
ogy ;’ Author of ‘The History of the Reformation,’ etc., etc. London, 
Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingstons. 1872. 


This royal octavo of 610 pages, double columns, contains a 
vast amount of learning — historical, ritualistic, theological, 
and so forth — respecting the Book of Common Prayer. The 
author truly says: ‘ Perhaps there is no one book, except the 
Holy Bible, which has been so much written about as the 
Prayer Book since the Reformation, and perhaps so much was 
never written about any one book which left so much still 
unsaid.’ This last expression is emphatically true. Nor has 
our author supplied the most important of all the omissions 
respecting the history of the Prayer Book; for, seeming to 
forget that it is a human production, he celebrates its excel- 
lencies and glories, and leaves ‘still unsaid’ all that relates to 
its defects and imperfections. A real friend to the Prayer 
Book would, it seems to us, wish to see its defects and imper- 
fections removed, as earnestly as he would to see its excellen- 
cies appreciated and admired. But the Prayer Book seems 
to have no such friends (unless we are such); and we shall 
certainly be accounted its enemies, by its partial friends, if 
we only tell the plain, honest truth respecting its faults. 
But, however painful such a daty, shall we shrink from the 
faithful discharge of it, and thereby show ourselves very 
cowards? We have long since made the promise,’ and the 
reader may, in our next issue, look for the performance. 

‘Much research and study,’ says Mr. Blunt,’ ‘have been 
expended upon this subject during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury; and the Prayer Book has been largely illustrated by 


1 See Art. I, for Jan., 1871. 
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the works of Sir William Palmer, Mr. Maskell, and Arch- 
deacon Freeman. Many smaller books than these have also 
been published, with the object of bringing into a compact 
form the results of wide and learned investigations — the most 
trustworthy and complete of all such books being Mr. Proc- 
tor’s excellent History of the Book of Common Prayer, with 
a Rationale of its Offices. No wonder there has been, during 
the last quarter of a century, such increased literary activity 
on the subject of the Prayer Book; for during no previous 
quarter of a century has there been such profound dissatisfac- 
tion with some of its teachings, even among its truest and most 
devoted admirers. But it is all to no purpose. Those of its 
teachings must be changed, or else it must give way to the irre- 
sistible march of events. If the time shall ever come when 
Churchmen shall be so filled and inflamed with the love of the 
only infallible Book on earth as to consume the faults of the 
Prayer Book as in a furnace seven times heated, then will 
those who have most earnestly labored for so glorious a con- 
summation be honored as its truest and best friends. 

In turning over the pages of Mr. Blunt’s volume, we find 
there the backbone of the High Church system, namely, the 
doctrine of Apostolical Succession. That Epaphroditus was 
‘the Apostle to the Philippians,’ he proves as glibly as if there 
could be no rational doubt on the subject; although, as we 
have shown,’ he is, in this respect, at war with the great anu- 
thorities of his own Church, as well as with history, reason, 
and Revelation. In like manner he proves, by the same, ever- 
lasting, superficial arguments, which we have examined in this 
Review; that both Timothy and Titus were Apostles. He 
must not expect us to yield to arguments which have been 
rejected, as superficial and false, by all the great authorities 
of his own Church, from Cranmer down to Barrow, and from 
Barrow down to Alford. Mr. Haddan, in his recent work,’ 
has most signally failed (as every one must do) to show that 
the dogma of the Apostolical Succession is ‘a doctrine of the 
Church of England.’ 


1 See leading article of this number of Southern Review. 2 Ibid. 
3 Apostolical Succession in the Church of England. 1870. 
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We wish we could say as much for that Church in regard 
to the doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. It has, indeed, 
for thirty years or more, been a matter of wonder to us, how 
any one can read the Prayer Book, in connection with its his- 
- tory, and yet doubt that it most clearly, distinctly, and em- 
phatically sets forth the doctrine of ‘Regeneration in Baptism.’ 
Hence, on this point, we agree with our author, that ‘ Regen- 
eration in Baptism’ is ‘ most distinctly held by the Church of 
England.’ p. 229. But more of this hereafter, when we come 
to review Proctor’s History of the Book of Common Prayer. 


2. Toe Hoty Brste, according to the Authorized Version, A. D. 1611. 
With Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
Translation. By Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. 

This revised translation of the Bible, with a new commen- 
tary, has been projected and undertaken on a grand scale. 

We have before us the first volume, in two parts—- each part 

bound as a separate volume — making, in all, no less than 928 

large octavo pages. The whole will consist of eight Sections, 

and the volume before us—the Pentateuch — constitutes the 
first Section. The remaining Sections are as follows: 


Section II.—The Historical Books: Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
Samuel, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. 

Section I11.—The Poetical Books: Job, Psalms, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, Song of Solomon. 

Section IV.—The Four Great Prophets: Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel. 

Section V.—The Twelve Minor Prophets: Hosea and Jonah, 
Amos and other Prophets, Joel and Obediah, Zachariah and 
Malachi. 

Section VI—The Gospels and Acts: St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, St. Luke, St. John, the Acts. 

Section VII.—The Epistles of St. Paul: Romans, I and II 
Corinthians, Galatians, Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, 
Thessalonians, and Philemon, Pastoral Epistles, Hebrews. 

Section VIII.—The Catholic Epistles and Revelation: Epis- 
tles of St. John, Epistles of St. James, St. Peter, and St. Jude, 
Revelation of St. John. 
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In the execution of this grand work, there have been en- 
gaged for the last seven years, and there are still engaged, 
many of the most learned divines and prelates of the Church 
of England —a Church which, whatever may be thought of 
its imperfections or faults, has done more than any other for . 
the progress of Christianity in the world. Our readers will, 

_ Wwe are sure, feel a deep interest in the words of the General 
Editor in relation to the origin and design of this last grand 
enterprise of the English Church. 

‘It is about seven years,’ says he,’ ‘ since the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, the Right Hon. J. Evelyn Denison, con- © 
ceived the idea of the present Commentary, and suggested its 
execution. 

‘It appeared to him that in the midst of much controversy 
about the Bible, in which the laity could not help feeling 
a lively interest, even when they took no more active part, 
there was a want of some commentary upon the Sacred Books, 
in which the latest information might be made accessible to 
men of ordinary culture. It seemed desirable that every edu- 
cated man should have access to some work which might enable 
him to understand what the original Scriptures really say and 
mean, and in which he might find an explanation of any difficul- 
ties which his own mind might suggest, as well as of any new 
objection raised against a particular book or passage. Whilst 
the word of God is one, and does not change, it must touch, 
at new points, the changing phases of physical, philological, 
and historical knowledge, and so the comments that suit one 
generation are felt by another to be obsolete. 

‘The Speaker, after mentioning the project to several pre- 
lates and theologians, consulted the Archbishop of York upon 
it. Although the difficulties of such an undertaking were very 
great, it seemed right to the Archbishop to make the attempt 
to meet a want which all confessed to exist, and, accordingly, 
he undertook to form a company of divines, who, by a judi- 
cious distribution of the labor among them, might expound 
each the portion of Scripture for which his studies might best 
have fitted him. The difficulties were, indeed, many. First 

came that of treating a great and almost boundless’ subject 
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upon a limited scale. Let any one examine the most complete 
commentaries now in existence, and he will find that twenty or 
thirty ordinary volumes are not thought too many for the ex- 
haustive treatment of the Scripture text. But every volume 
added makes the work less accessible to those for whom it is 
intended; and it was thought that eight or ten volumes ought 
to suffice for text and notes, if this Commentary was to be 
used by laymen as well as by professed divines. Omission 
and compression are at all times difficult. Notes should be in 
proportion to the reader’s needs, whereas they are more likely 
to represent the writer’s predilections. The most important 
points should be most prominent; but the writer is tempted 
to lay most stress upon what has cost him most labor. 
‘Another difficulty lay in the necessity of treating subjects 
that require a good deal of research, historical and philologi- 
eal, but which could not be expected to interest those who have 
had no special preparation for such studies. In order to meet 
this, it was resolved that subjects involving deep learning and 
fuller illustration should be remitted to separate essays at 
the end of each chapter, book, or division, where they can be 
found by those who desire them. The general plan has been 
this: A committee was formed to select the editor, and the 
writers of the various sections. The Rev. F. C. Cook, Canon 
of Exeter, and Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, was chosen editor. 
The work has been divided into eight sections, of which the 
present volume contains the Pentateuch. Each book has been 
assigned to some writer who has paid atteytion to the subject 
of it. The editor thought it desirable to have a small com- 
mittee of reference, in cases of dispute; and the Archbishop of 
York, with the Regius Professors of Divinity of Oxford and 
Cambridge, agreed to act in this capacity. But in practice it 
has rarely been found necessary to resort to them. The com- 
mittee were called upon, in the first place, to consider the im- 
portant question, which has since received a much fuller discus- 
sion, whether any alteration should be made in the authorized 
English Version. It was decided to reprint that version with- 
out alteration, from the edition of 1611, with the marginal 
references and renderings, but to supply in the notes amended 
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translations of all passages found to be incorrect. It was 
thought that in this way might be reconciled the claims of 
accuracy and truth with that devout reverence which has 
made the present text of the English Bible so dear to all 
Christians that speak the English tongue. When the Prayer 
Book was revised, the earlier Psalter of Coverdale and Cran- 
mer was left standing there, because those who had become 
accustomed to its use would not willingly attune their devo- 
tions to another, even though a more careful version. The 
old Psalter still holds its place, and none seem to desire its re- 
moval. Since then knowledge of the Bible has been much dif- 
fused, and there seems little doubt that the affection, which in 
the middle of the seventeenth century ciung to the Psalter and 
preserved it, has extended itself by this time to the authorized 
Version of 1611. Be that as it may, those who undertook the 
present work desired that the layman should be able to under- 
stand better the Bible which he uses in church and at home; 
and for this purpose that Bible itself gives the best foundation, 
altered only where alteration is required to cure an error, or 
to make the text better understood. 

‘This volume is sent forth in no spirit of confidence, but 
with a deep sense of its imperfections. Those who wish to 
condemn will readily extract matter on which to work. But 
those who receive it, willing to find aid in it, and ready to 
admit that it is no easy matter to expound, completely, fully, 
and popularly, that Book which has been the battle-field of all 
sects and parties, which has been interpreted by all the ages, 
each according to its measure of light, will do justice to the 
spirit which has guided the writers. Such will find in it some- 
thing that may help them better to appreciate the Sacred 
Text. 

‘“ As for the commendation,” says Coverdale, “of God’s 
holy Scripture, I would fain magnify it as it is worthy, but I 
am far insufficient thereto, and, therefore, I thought it better 
for me to hold my tongue than with few words to praise or 
condemn it.” Our English Bible has come down to us, won 
for us by much devoted labor, by persecution, by exile, even 
by blood of martyrdom. It has still much work to do, and 
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when we consider the peoples to whom we have given our Jan- 
guage, and the vast tracts over which English-speaking peo- 
ples rule, we feel how impossible it is for us to measure the 
extent of that work. We humbly desire to further it in some 
small measure, by removing a stumbling block here, and by 
shedding light upon some dark places there. Such human 
efforts are needed, but the use of them passes, whilst the word 
of God, of whom they treat, will endure to the end. Yet it 
is permitted to offer them with an aspiration after the same 
result that attends the word of God itself; and that result is, 
in the words of inspiration, “ that ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye might 
have life through His name.”’ (John xx. 31.) 


8. A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELIVERY OF SERMONS. By 
John A. Broadus, D. D., LL. D., Professor in the Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Greenville,S. C. Third edition. Philadelphia: 
Smith, English & Co. New York: Sheldon & Co. 1871. 

Seldom have we read a book with a more intense and ab- 
sorbing interest than the one now before us. No competent 
judge can, indeed, dip into the book anywhere, and read a 
portion of it only, without perceiving that it is from the hand 
of a master, whose thoroughly trained intellectual powers, rich 
stores of learning, and plain, practical, good sense, have most 
admirably qualified him for the important work which he has 
so wisely undertaken and so well executed. It is, perhaps, the 
best work on Homiletics in our language. We have never 
read one comparable to it, as a whole, though we have studied 
several of the most celebrated treatises on the same subject. 

Having completed, at the University of Virginia, the best 
training or discipline of mind which is desired for the care- 
ful and successful study of the ancient languages — Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin—as well as of every department of the mathe- 
matics, from the lowest to the highest, Mr. Broadhus soon be- 
came, under the strong impulse there received, or there put 
forth, a thoroughly ripe classical scholar, and a truly learned 
theologian. The two titles of D. D. and LL. D., which have 
been so often and so shamefully disgraced in this country, are 
restored to something of their rightful honors in being appended 
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to his name. We rejoice that such a scholar, and such a 
writer, is an American, and an alumnus of the University of 
Virginia. 

‘This work is designed,’ says the author, ‘on the one hand, 
to be a text book for classes, and on the other, to be read by 
such ministers — younger or older — as may wish to study the 
subjects discussed.’ 

‘As a teacher of Homiletics for ten years, the author had 
felt the need of a more complete text-book, since a course 
made up from parts of several different works would still omit 
certain important subjects, and furnish but a meagre treat- 
ment of others, leaving the class, to a great extent, entirely 
dependent on the lectures. The desire thus arose to prepare, 
whenever possible, a work which should be full in the range 
of its topics, and should also attempt to combine the thorough 
discussion of principles with an abundance of rules and sug- 
gestions. When the labor involved in teaching this, and, at 
the same time, another branch of Theology, became oppres- 
sive, and it was necessary to relinquish Homiletics — though 
always a favorite branch — the author determined, before the 
subject should fade from his mind, to undertake the work he 
had contemplated.’ 

Such is the design of the work as conceived by its author, 
and such is its character as executed by him. The promise is 
amply fulfilled by the performance. Feeling, as we do, that 
both the merits of the work itself, and the great importance 
of the subject it discusses, deserve at our hands an extended 
and elaborate review, we deeply regret that we have, at 
present, time only for this very brief notice. 


4, Historica, THEkoLocy: A Review of the Principal Doctrinal Discus- 
sions in the Christian Church since the Apostolic Age. By the late 
William Cunningham, D. D., Principal and Professor of Church 
History, New College, Edinburg. Two vols., 8vo. Edinburg: T. & 
T. Clark. 1870. 


This is the title of one of the most interesting works that 
has issued from the press during the course of the present 
generation. The author, having been appointed to the Pro- 
fessorship of Church History in the New College, Edinburg, 
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‘instead of confining himself in his prelections to the ordinary 
routine of narrating mere historic facts, such as may be gath- 
ered from any of our published works on Church History, 
struck out for himself a course altogether new in the depart- 
ment of study over which he presided, and a course as 
singularly instructive and inviting as it is new and hitherto 
untrodden. Taking the ground that what is moet important 
in the history of the Church is, not the narrative of events, or 
the biography of men, but the history of God’s revealed truth 
in its gradual development, and its struggles with infidelity 
and error — that the lives of men, the sittings of Councils, the 
decrees of emperors, the rise and refutation of heresies, &c., 
all have their chief importance as they bear relation to this 
living and abiding truth, he has devoted his life to the work of 
tracing the history of Theology as a body of systematic truth 
through the successive ages of the Christian era, showing the 
manifold phases under which it has been held, the various 
controversies to which it has given rise, the different forms of 
error with which it has come in contact, the perversions and 
distortions to which it has been subjected, the heresies by- 
which it has been for a time obscured, ‘ the various arguments 
by which its fundamental articles have been both assailed and 
defended —a review of that sifting and winnowing process 
through which not only truth has been separated from error, 
but what is essential and non-essential in the truth itself has 
been distinguished and put apart.’ 

It will be evident at a glance that such a review of the dis- 
cussions and controversies through which the fundamental 
truths of Christianity have passed, gives admirable opportunity 
for establishing and illustrating two great points: First, the 
divinity of this system of revealed truth, as seen in the fact 
that even the fierce controversies of which it has been, from 
age to age, the great battle-ground, have only served in the 
end to bring forth into clearer light its unity and consistency, 

and to cause it to be more accurately defined, more clearly 

understood, and more cordially embraced by the great body of 

Christian believers. Second, to show that in direct proportion 

to the clearness with which these great truths have been 
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apprehended, and the living power which they have been 
permitted to exert upon the soul, have been the vitality, 
progress, and power of the Church. Neither of these points 
escapes the attention of the author, but with graphic pen he 
portrays, from time to time, the superhuman vigor with which 
the truth emerges in fresh purity from the heat of controversy 
as from a baptism of fire, and with which it runs into its own 
divine mould (Rom. vi. 17), the character and lives of those 
who yield themselves up to its teachings. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that with many of the pecu- 
liar views of Dr. Cunningham, and of the school of theology 
to which he belongs, many, if not most, of the readers of this 
Review would take decided issue. A Calvinist, and a jure 
dwino Presbyterian, it must follow that in those controversies 
which involve points of difference between Calvinists and 
Arminians, and between the advocates of Prelacy on the one 
hand and Presbyterianism on the other, he takes strong and 
decided grounds on the side of that creed which he believes to 
be Scriptural and right; yet even here he is always moderate 
in the statement of his own views, always fair in the state- 
ment of the views of his opponents, whilst through all his 
discussions there runs such an earnest vein of piety, such can- 
did attachment to truth, and such temperate and charitable 
language toward those who differ with him, that these vol- 
umes may well commend themselves to every earnest student 
of Church History, and especially to every minister of the 
gospel who would be thoroughly furnished for his work. We 
would particularly commend those chapters which have refer- 
ence to the Trinity (ch. ix.), the Person of Christ (ch. x.), and 
the Romish Controversy (chs. xix., xxi., xxii.), in which there 
will be found a storehouse of information upon all these topics 
of Christian doctrine. 

We conclude this notice with a few words from the pen of 
the gifted and lamented author: 

‘The grand object of all men who rightly understand their 
condition and responsibilities, must be to acquire such a 

“knowledge of Revelation as:may guide them to salvation and 
eternal blessedness: the great end of the gospel ministry is to 
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aid them in acquiring this knowledge, and in applying it to 
effect this result... .. In dealing with the history of the 
Church, I am persuaded that that department of it most con- 
ducive to this end is the history of the Church since the com- 
pleted revelation of God’s will was put into its hands, and 
especially the history of the principal discussions which have 
taken place in regard to its meaning and import, .. . . thus 
aiding us to ascertain where the truth, the Scriptural truth, in 
the leading controversies which have been carried on, really 
lay, and to discover how the truth upon the particular subject 
controverted may be most successfully defended, and how 
the opposite error may be most conclusively and effectively 
refuted.’ 


5. Our Times AND Our Dotres. An Address delivered at the Annual 
Commencement of the Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of the Diocese of Virginia, June 27, 1872. By William Spar- 
row, D. D., Professor in the Institution. Philadelphia: Office for the 
sale of the Leighton Publications. 

The title of this Address is very like that of Dr. Palmer’s 
oration. But the subjects are different, the one relating to 
‘the present crisis and its issues’ in the political affairs of this 
country, and the other to ‘our times and our duties’ with 
respect to the divided and distracted condition of the religious 
world. 

The Address now before us is the production of a great and 
good man. In reading the Address of Dr. Palmer, we are 
scarcely able to resist the impression, at times, that he has be- 
stowed more labor and painstaking on the dress of his thoughts 
than on the thoughts themselves. No suspicion of the kind 
ever crosses the mind in reading the production of Dr. Spar- 
row. His words evidently grow out of his thoughts, and not 
his thoughts out of his words. Upon every topic discussed by 
him he has obviously reflected calmly, cautiously, patiently, 
and earnestly, until his thoughts, blazing all over with the 
light of truth, have burst into the language most appropriate 
for their utterance. Indeed, in following the clear current of 
his thoughts, we do not think at all of the transparent medium 
through which they shine, and it is only by a voluntary effort 
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of the mind that we become conscious that he has a style. 
The more closely his admirable style is examined, however, 
the more clearly will it be seen that it is a model for the dis- 
cussion of all great and important themes. It is a striking 
illustration of the aphorism of Buffon, that ‘the style is the 
man’; or, more properly speaking, it is the shadow of the man. 
The substance of his thoughts is the man. In the contempla- 
tion of these we behold the author’s moderation of tone and 
measured wisdom, no less than that elevation of spirit which 
is as catholic as Christianity itself, as comprehensive as the 
universal Church of God. ‘No pent up Utica confines his 
powers.’ Though devotedly attached to his own branch of 
the Church, yet the narrowness, the bigotry which calls that 
glorious branch ¢he Church, is infinitely remote from the spirit 
and the wisdom of ‘the man.’ If our limits permitted we 
should be glad to follow our author in the discussion of the 
great themes of his discourse, but, as it is, we must necessarily 
confine out attention to one or two topics only. 

‘In commending our peculiarities to others,’ says he, ‘ we 
should give heed to our logic and to our spirit: deficient in 
either, our labor will be in vain.’ (p. 28.) ‘ As to the first,’ 
he continues, ‘ we should be sure of the premises from which 
we start.’ . . . . ‘We should be equally self-observant in the 
process of our reasoning, not sliding into the delusive notion 
that inferences, however regular in form, can be drawn as 
safely in theology as in mathematics, or that all the mere infer- 
ences in the world cannot put palpable facts out of counte- 
nance. And in regard to the position we would make good, 
in doing so we should take heed and not separate ourselves 
from the base-line of vital, practical Christianity and common 
sense ; for to advance too far, 7. ¢., to try to establish too much, 
is often worse than to establish too little: we may proffer 
help to the Lord as the God of truth, which in his eyes is 
worse than a vain oblation, a weariness, and an abomination.’ 

Admirable canons for the regulation of thought! If they 
had only been observed by the Kips, the Chapins, the Onder- 
donks, and other champions of High Church Episcopacy, as 
they have been by himself, how much better it had been for 
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the Church of God, as well as for their own communion! How 
much disgraceful literature had it spared their own Church! 
and how much more glorious, at this moment, would be her 
attitude and her power as one of the grand divisions in the 
armies of the living God! 

‘As to the spirit,’ says he, ‘in which we should advocate 
our peculiarities: ah! it is almost everything. In science it 
may not be important, but here it is essential. God’s work 
must be done in God’s way. God is the God of love, and he 
tells us, as we are not called to judge men, whilst he is judge 
of quick and dead, of men and angels, that for ws the greatest 
of all gifts is love. Whatever, therefore, we do, even in the 
advocacy of truth, if we would please him, must be done in 
this spirit; otherwise, which is a further consideration, it will 
only frustrate its own object.’ (p. 29.) All this is good, very 
good ; but, then, might it not be just a little better, if we had 
no peculiarities at all to advocate? We are inclined to believe, 
indeed, that just in proportion as our minds and hearts are 
enlarged by the love of God and man, and fired into rapture 
by the ineffable glories of the eternal scheme of Redemption, 
as conceived by the Father, as executed by the Son, and as 
enforced by the Spirit, the fewer will be our peculiarities, and 
the less disposed will we be to advocate them. And if our 
love were only perfect, we should, perhaps, have no peculiari- 
ties at all, or, at least, none we should deem worthy of con- 
troversy. 

Passing over in this connection what seems to us a few 
harmless platitudes on the subject of love (who can write on 
such a theme without platitudes?), we can,-and do, most heartily 
approve the following noble and beautiful sentiments: 

‘I have said we should give heed, as theologians, and espe- 
cially as advocates of our denominational peculiarities, to our 
logic and our love, distinguishing between them. Though dis- 
tinguishable, they are intimately connected: they act and re- 
act on one another. Love observes proportion. It is not a 
blind and doting fondness, which cannot distinguish between 
the essential and the less important. Its powers, as finite, it 
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is not disposed to waste. In its benevolence and beneficence 
it distinguishes necessarily between the soul and body of man, 
and between the vital and secondary interests of both. It em- 
phasizes what is emphatic, and slurs what should be passed 
over lightly. Thus instinctively acting in the moral sphere, 
it fosters in the mind a habit, in a strictly logical way, favor- 
able to a due regard to the proportions of truth. It acts the 
man, and, therefore, puts away childish things, so far, at least, 
that they shall be kept in their place, and not usurp a regard 
which is due only to things manly. But it is in another way, 
chiefly, that love helps logic. What are the causes of error 
among individual men? Are they not cgnorance and preju- 
dice, especially the latter? But what is the chief source of 
prejudice? As manifestly, selfishness. Yea, is not even self- 
love a fruitful occasion of this evil? The mere fact that any- 
thing is, or is not, of ws, has a tendency to create a bias, often 
very strong, and quite aside from the merits of the subject, for 
or against anything which is offered for our acceptance, or 
which we are offering to others. Cicero tells us that “Aostis” 
originally meant the same as “pereginus.”” How happened it 
that a word which first stood for forecgner came to signify 
enemy, but because of that egotism of human nature which 
can bear with nothing which is not of its own part? Do we 
not see the same thing in the disciples of our Lord? “ We 
forbad them,” said they, with marvellous naiveté, “because they 
Sollowed not with us.” It was nothing that these persons were 
casting out devils, and so doing a good work ; nor casting out 
devils in Christ’s name, so putting honor on him, whether pro- 
fessing to do so or not: it was all of no account with the disciples, 
simply because these persons followed not with them; although, 
as we know, and as they then must have known, though 
dimly, perhaps, that the mission of Christ to our world was “zo 
destroy the works of the devil.” Here, then, was prejudice 
sadly blinding the eyes to “the true, the beautiful, and the 
good,” and perverting the logical judgment, so that it could 
not look beyond local connections and outward relations, to 
truth, which is ubiquitous, and not local; nor to holiness, 
which may exist anywhere under the truth, through the power 
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of that Spirit who uses truth as his instrument, and who 
claims to be everywhere “free.” And this evil influence of 
selfishness on logic is often increased tenfold by special causes, 
by hereditary bad training, by pernicious accidental associa- 
tions, by a perverse temper, and ambitions competitions. But 
in whatever way the evil works, it is plain that the best 
remedy is the divine gift of charity. This will kill those 
unreasoning antipathies out of which prejudice grows; will 
make us recognize Christ’s image everywhere; make us say 
heartily, “‘ Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity ;” will rejoice that Christ is preached by 
any: and will make Christ himself “ the way, the truth, and 
the life,” and the love of him the sum of actual human salva- 
tion here and hereafter.’ 

Lofty and heroic sentiments! Glorious confession of faith! 
Every word, and every syllable, finds a glad response in our 
inmost hearts. If, indeed, there were any chord of prejudice, 
or bigotry, in our bosoms, which did not respond to them with- 
out the least recoil, or without exquisite pleasure, we should 
deplore its existence as an incalculable calamity to our souls. 
We do, and will, rejoice to recognize Christ's image every- 
where, in every Church under the sun; we do say heartily, 
‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ ;’? and 
we do count the love of him the sum and substance of all 
salvation. It is the salvation of men and of angels. For, if 
we have read St. Paul correctly, it is by Christ that God 
‘reconciles all things unto himself’—that is, keeps all things 
im society with himself, ‘ whether they be things in the earth 
or things in heaven,’ so that there shall be no more fall in 
the Universe of God. It is by the love of Christ, then, ‘ the 
brightness of the Father’s glory,’ that the very angels are 
preserved in their allegiance, and bound to the throne of the 
Most High. 

But others have peculiarities to advocate, and peculiarities, 
too, that cut off all Protestant denominations, except their 
own, from the ‘covenanted mercies of God,’ and leave them 
without hope. They may, perhaps, commend them to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God; but, if we understand the 
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Scriptures, there can be no such mercies. The mercies of the 
New Covenant are the only ones vouchsafed to mankind, and 
beyond them there are none whatever, except those ‘ tender 
mercies’ on which infidels and scoffers rely for salvation. 
Hence, to cut us off from the ‘covenanted mercies of God,’ 
which are so free, so full, and so glorious, as set forth in the 
gospel, and consign us to his ‘tender mercies’ outside of the 
gospel, is to leave us absolutely without hope. What shall 
we do with such a ‘ peculiarity,’ such a prejudice? What 
does the spirit of Christian love dictate? This is the grave 
question. 

It was only the other day that a young clergyman —‘a 
high and dry Churchman,’ as he called himself— solemnly 
advised us to let: all such peculiarities and their advocates 
alone, and direct all our powers to the object of a grand union 
among all Christian men. We were too polite to laugh in his 
face. We did, on the contrary, listen very respectfully, as we 
had promised to do when his advice was proffered. But it 
did, indeed, seem to us extremely laughable, that such ‘a high 
and dry Churchman’ should take the glorious words Christian 
union upon his lips. Why, what in the world can it mean 
but a union of all Christian men on the narrow basis of his 
syntagma? Plead for such a union! How, in the name of 
common sense and common honesty, could we ask all Chris- 
tian men to lay aside the deepest and most earnest convictions 
of their souls respecting the glory of Christ and his gospel, to 
unite with ‘high and dry Churchmen’ in the reprobation of 
all who differ from them ? 

‘Let such a dogma alone! We should, indeed, be perfectly 
willing to let it alone, if it would only let the Church of God 
alone, in this great hour of her darkness, and distress, and 
longing for union. But if it will go about, sowing the seeds 
of discord and disunion, we shall meet it as an enemy of 
Christ and his gospel. Let such a dogma alone! Why, our 
young friend might just as well have turned a wild bull, or a 
mad dog, loose upon the world, and then asked us to ‘ let it 
alone.’ He may love his dog better than his neighbor, and 
preach a thousand fine sermons about charity and Union; 
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but he need not say to us,‘ If you love me, love my dog,’ and 
let his teeth alone, even when you feel them in your own flesh 
and blood. Weshall most assuredly break them all, if we can. 

In opposing such a monstrous dogma, however, we shall 
intend no sort of injury, or harm, to its advocates. We shall, 
on the contrary, aim to render them a very special and very 
great benefit. We shall aim to enforce on them the most 
salutary and admirable advice of the great Dr. Sparrow —‘ Be 
sure of your premises,’ and see to your ‘ processes of reasoning.’ 
They pray to be delivered from their ‘secret faults’; and we 
shall aim to bestow on them, as far as possible, the blessing 
for which they pray, by bringing to light the ‘secret faults’ 
of their ‘premises’ and logical ‘ processes.’ Why, then, do 
they not thank us? Why, on the contrary, do they accuse us 
of being uncharitable in our judgments, and harsh in our 
language? However harsh our judgments,. or severe our 
language, one thing is certain: We do not unchurch all Pro- 
testant denominations except our own, and consign them to 
that baseless fabric of a vision, ‘the uncovenanted mercies of 
God.’ 

But they mistake. We are ‘not mad, most noble Festus.’ 
Our convictions are, it is true, deep and earnest; but they are 
the parents, not the offspring, of our passions. It is only after 
we have thought slowly and long, calmly, and patieatly, and 
conscientiously in the sight of God, that the fire burns within 
us, and the live coals come leaping from our lips. When 
these happen to strike errors of the head merely, or mistakes 
of the understanding, they give no offence; but when they 
come into contact with prejudices of the heart, then the vipers 
never fail to raise their heads and hiss. The more they lack 
in reason, the more they indulge in rage; the more clearly 
they are ‘convinced against their will,’ the more fiercely are 
they of ‘the same opinion still.’ Hence, instead of argument, 
they pour forth a torrent of vituperation and abuse; and 
nothing seems more uncharitable to them than the man who 
convicts them of a want of charity. They do not, and they 
cannot, distinguish between a live man and an angry one. 
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But, whether they can see it or not, there is such a difference. 
For, we are ourselves profoundly conscious, and do absolutely 
know, that our utmost vehemence against what we believe to 
be deadly error is not mingled with the turbulence of unholy 
passion or anger. It is the love of Jesus— the most beautiful 
object in the universe — which burns within us as we muse, 
and bursts into flames of indignation against all that obstructs 
the light of his soul-saving glory. It would not hurt the hair 
of any man’s head. But it does, and will, emulate the spirit 
of Rhamdas, which has been so highly eulogized, in ‘ the wish 
that his body were a great ball of fire to burn up all the evil 
in the world.’ 

‘In many respects,’ to adopt the pregnant words of Dr. 
Sparrow, ‘this nineteenth century is very peculiar. ... . ‘It 
is not with a view to feed the vanity and egotism of this nine- 
teenth century that we assert it to be altogether peculiar, in 
the influences which have been brought to bear upon it, and 
the events that have sprung out of its bosom. The next hun- 
dred years, for aught we know, may bring powers into play, 
and exhibit providential phenomena to the world, which shall 
throw all that we now witness into the shade. But thus far, 
at least, the world has seen nothing like the present, since 
the beginning of our era, except, perhaps, the period of the 
Reformation.’ 

Over how many minds, indeed, have these or similar senti- 
ments darkly brooded, though never before, perhaps, so clearly 
expressed by any one! Who has not also felt that this nine- 
teenth century, so like the sixteenth in some respects, needs 
its Luther as well as its Melancthon? Dr. Sparrow is, as we 
have often thought, its American Melancthon; but where is its 
American Luther? We do not know. But we do know that 
whenever he shall appear, or whoever he may be, he will 
receive from his century curses, loud and deep and bitter, as 
did the great Luther himself from his own century. He will 
be deemed the harshest and the most uncharitable of men. 
But, thank God! the demon of persecution will not possess 
his old instruments of torture, or hellish means of terror. 
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6. A PastoraL Lerrer; being a part of the Annual Address of the Bishop 
of the Diocese of Alabama, to the Convention thereof— assembled in 
the Church of the Nativity, Huntsville, May 10, 1871 — now issued in 
the form of a Pastoral Letter, at the request of the Clergy and Laity in 
attendance. 

In the above long title we have the history of Bishop Wil- 
mer’s Pastoral Letter, which, it seems to us, needed no such 
introduction to its readers. It speaks for itself. The design 
of the writer is a noble one, being no less than to suggest a 
remedy for the rampant ritualism of his own Church, or 
denomination. This design does not appear at first. On the 
contrary, he seems to be engaged, at the outset of his Pastoral, 
with ‘the postures proper at certain parts of the Church 
service —a subject which seems to have exercised both the 
clergy and laity of the diocese of Alabama, as the Letter 
before us is sent forth in compliance with their ‘ frequent 
inquiries’ in relation to ‘ postures.’ (p.1.) We do not see 
why this should be a subject of so much solicitude in Alabama. 
We have certainly never been in an Episcopal Church (and 
we have been in many) that we did not admire how decently 
everything is done, even as to the posturing of the body. We 
do not deny the importance of such things, nor the value of 
some of Bishop Wilmer’s suggestions; but it does seem to us 
that he thinks a little too highly of the subject of ‘ postures.” 
He gives it, if we may venture to judge, rather too high a 
place, and too large a space, in his theory of holy living and 
dying. A short epistle might, perhaps, have been well 
enough; but first an ‘Annual Address’ to his Convention —a 
solemn charge to the Clergy of his Diocese — and then this 
long Pastoral—is not all this rather too much of a good 
thing? If postures must be attended to, why could not a 
deacon, or a dancing master, be appointed for that purpose, 
and allow the Bishop to give himself ‘continually to prayer, 
and to the ministry of the Word’? (Acts vi. 4.) Why 
could not some master of ceremonies be appointed, so that the 
Bishop might give himself wholly to * the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith’? (Mat. xxiii. 23.) 
Most assuredly, his ‘ Letter,’ to say nothing of his ‘ Annual 
Address,’ is very unlike, both in its tone and in its theme, 
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any one of St. Paul’s pastoral epistles, and could remind no 
one of any one of these epistles, except on the principle of 
contrast. 

But it is not fair to judge Bishop Wilmer’s ‘ Pastoral’ from 
our poor Methodistic standpoint. Let us look, then, at the sub- 
ject of postures, from his more elevated point of view. He 
wrote this Pastoral Letter, he tells us, from an internal im- 
pulse, as well as at the request of his ‘Clergy and Laity.’ 
Respecting the subject of his Pastoral, he informs us he had 
observed ‘that there is at times an inconvenient diversity of 
practice, which tends to mdecorousness, confusion, and, not 
infrequently, to irreverence.’ (p. 1.) Now, it was to correct 
these evils, and especially this irreverence, that he has favored 
the Church with his Pastoral Letter. 

One of the great evils noticed in this letter, is a want of 
sufficient reverence for the clergy. ‘The congregation being 
seated,’ says he (p. 2),‘and having their minds suitably en- 
gaged in meditating upon the approaching worship, should 
rise from their seats upon the entrance of the officiating clergy, 
etc. Now, if the congregation are entirely engaged in medi- 
tating on the awful mysteries of the Godhead, or on his ador- 
able work in the redemption of the world and the government 
of the universe, would it not be just as well to continue in 
their devout meditations, and permit the officiating clergy to 
enter the church and pass to his seat in profound silence? On 
what principle of posturing is it that they are thus required 
to interrupt, all on a sudden, their devout meditations on God, 
to show this act of reverence ‘ for the officiating clergy’? We 
cannot see. Perhaps we are blind. We are not doctors of 
divinity, and may, therefore, have mistaken both the cause 
and the remedy of the disease which Bishop Wilmer is so 
anxious to cure. Let us, then, hear him. 

‘If there be one thing,’ says he (p. 11), “more than another 
which has led to the ritualistic excesses, which here and there 
hawe been complained of, it is the slovenly, indecorous, and 
orreverent manner of worship which was, alas, so common 
in our midst and around us.’ Thus, according to Bishop 
Wilmer, the great cause of the ritualistic excesses in his own 
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denomination, so much complained of by some of its own mem- 
bers, is the neglect of ‘postures’! This being the cause, it fol- 
lows, of course, that proper postures in ‘ the Church service,’ is 
the one great remedy for excessive hitualism ! 

If our instructors—the great teachers of the Church of 
England — have not misled us, the cause and root of Ritual- 
ism is very different from anything dreamed of in the philoso- 
phy of Bishop Wilmer, and requires, consequently, a far more 
heroic practice than any mere posturing of the body. Exces- 
sive Ritualism, if we have not been deceived by our teachers, 
has its roots in a profound ignorance of the great truths of 
spiritual religion. Thus, says the Rev. C. A. Row, in his ad- 
mirable work on The Jesus of the Hvangelisis: ‘The low 
state of mind to which the original form of Judaism was ad- 
dressed ts shown by the ritualistic and symbolic character of 
its worship. To the ordinary worshipper the Jewish service 
was one addressed exclusively to the senses. It was a worship 
performed not by him, but for him. The priest was the only 
person who had access to the Deity.’ (p. 129.) Such precisely, 
as every intelligent reader is aware, is the character of the wor- 
ship which the Ritualists of the present day are seeking to 
revive in the year of grace, 1872. It belongs to ‘a low state 
of mind,’ to an undeveloped condition of the religious con- 
sciousness, and was, therefore, a leading feature in the Jewish 
worship many centuries before ‘ the Sun of Righteousness arose 
with healing in his wings,’ scattering far and wide the ritual- 
istic mists and shadows of the old dispensation. Hence it fol- 
lows, that the true remedy for excessive Ritualism, is a more 
elevated state of mind, a clearer knowledge of Christ, and of 
the great truths of his spiritual religion. But this cannot, of 
course, be expected of a teacher who, like Bishop Wilmer, 
despises ‘ that invisible system which, for want of body and 
form, ends in mist and vapor,’ forgetting, apparently, that 
all spiritual religion is ‘ invisible.’ 

Who does not know, indeed, that all sorts ot posturing — 
genuflexions, crossings, bowings, and so forth—are of the very 
essence of Ritualism? Who does not know that this sort of 


1 Southern Review for April, 1872, p. 483. 
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religion belorgs to ‘a low state of mind,’ and was better 
adapted to the early Jewish service than it is to the elevated 
and enlightened Christian consciousness of the present day? 
Why, then, apply the very essence of Ritualism as a cure for 
Ritualism? Perhaps Dr. Wilmer proceeds on the homeo- 
pathic principle, stmelia similibus curantur. 

But what right, it may be asked, have we, poor, miserable 
Methodists, to exprese our opinion respecting the preaching, 
or the teaching, of a great Prelate? We can cnly reply, as 
some little excuse or apology for our audacity, that, as the 
Pastoral Letter was sent to the editor of the Southern Review 
by a highly-valued Episcopal friend (otherwise we should, per- 
haps, never have heard of its existence), s0 we supposed he 
wished to have our views on the subject of ‘ postures.’ Ac- 
cordingly, we have given them to him, as well as to our 
readers. 

‘I should be very glad,’ says the author of the Pastoral be- 
fore us (p. 1:), ‘if an address upon Ritualism, which I issued 
to the Convention of 1867, might be considered in connection 
with this present address. They are complementary parts of 
each other. We never heard of that address before; we have 
never yet seen it; and we shall take no pains to procure (for 
such we opine it must be) that literary curiosity. Bat if any 
friend, or enemy, or reader of our pages, desires to have our 
opinion of that ‘Address on Ritualism,’ he has only to forward 
a copy of it to the ‘Editor of the Southern Review, 34 
McCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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